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SUMMER DAYS 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap 
is more than ever needed by holiday - makers 
or home-stayers. 


AND SAPOLI 


is equally necessary at sea-shore or moun- 
tains, Take it along—’twill quickly remove 
play-stains and make the vacation-child pre- 
sentable. Grass-stains and the “smear” of 
the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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The production of the Agamemnon of 
7Eschylus in the Stadium at Harvard on 

June 16th was highly 
The Greek successful in spite of the 
Play at intermittent rain, and in 
Harvard spite also of _ several 

rather ludicrous mishaps 
which had the effect of making: a pro- 
foundly moving tragedy begin before an 
audience convulsed with laughter. At 
half-past two in the afternoon, the faith- 
ful phylax duly appeared upon the watch- 
tower, where he was supposed to have 
been keeping vigil for some ten years, 
waiting for the return from Troy of the 
King of Men. After having waited so 
long, perhaps he ought not to have 
minded an additional delay of three-quar- 
ters of an hour entailed by the non-ar- 
rival of a musician from Boston; but the 
audience found his yawns and his ap- 
pealing looks toward the neighbouring 
city infinitely amusing. Likewise, when 
an ancient Greek appeared and explained 
the delay through a very modern mega- 
phone, the mirth was heightened. The 
laughter grew positively Homeric rather 
than AEschylean, when the belated musi- 
cian came scurrying across the front of 
the Argive palace, bearing in his hand 
a “suit-case,” and finally dodging down 
under the great altar of Dionysus, which 
served to conceal the flute-players and the 
prompter. An _ incense-bearer, whose 
duty it was to heap the altar with frank- 
incense, fell down the steps and spilled 
his fragrant burden, so that when the 
old men of the palace came out and 
gravely applied the torch to the place 
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where the incense should have _ been, 
nothing happened. 


e 


After the play began, however, it went 
smoothly on and held the audience with 
something of the power which the Athe- 
nians felt under the sway of the great 
masterpiece of art and of imagination. 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory of the Greek stage 
had been adopted, so that chorus and 
actors were upon the same level for the 
most part, the effect being altogether ad- 
mirable. The chorus was not divided, 
but rendered its part as a single body, 
to the accompaniment of music composed 
by Mr. J. E. Lodge, the son of Senator 
Lodge. Why is it, we wonder, that in 
producing Greek and Roman plays in- 
finite pains are taken to follow the ancient 
traditions to the last possible detail, 
while still the whole thing is marred 
by making concessions to the modern 
taste in music? One wishes to see an 
ancient play as nearly as possible as the 
ancients saw it, and also to hear it as they 
heard it. Why be so timorous in the 
single sphere of music? Yet those who 
have the production of such plays in 
charge always introduce the modern ele- 
ment of harmony. There is no excuse 
for it. It is unscientific and unscholarly, 
and it gives the archeological spectator 
a feeling of justifiable vexation. For the 
rest, however, there was little to criticise 
except, perhaps, the performance of the 
chorus, some of whose members mumbled 
their Greek, and in fact seemed not to 
know a good many of their lines at all. 
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The best impression was produced in the 
anapeestic parts where the swing of the 
march was brought out superbly. Actors 
and chorus alike gave the verse-aecent 
its full power, and wisely so; for the 
rendering was thus made _ beautifully 
rhythmical. The acting deserved high 
praise, and particularly that of Mr. Her- 
bert Strathmore Wyndham-Gittens—a 
gentleman whose Oxonian name would 
itself mark him out for special notice. 
A very cleverly written account of the 
play, which appeared in the Evening Post 
of this city, must have excited a strong 


regret in those who were not so fortu- 
nate as to have seen Mr. Wyndham-Git- 
tens’s impersonation of Clytamnestra. 


“His first appearance at the palace door 
after hearing the news of the beacon-light 
was an unforgettable vision. As the great 
stately queen, whose heart was burning 
with proud revenge against the murderer 
of her child, Mr. Wyndham-Gittens was 
beautiful and dignified to a degree that 
came with a shock of surprise to the be- 
holder. His face and eyes would be a for- 
tune to any tragedy queen on the stage.” 


ELSIE HERNDON KEARNS AS HAMLET 


“Hamlet” 


at Smith 
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Only less worthy of commendation, 
however, were Mr. Brady as Cassandra, 
Mr. Noyes as Agamemnon, and Mr. 
Birch, who as the Coryphzus, brought 
to his task a musical voice of fine carry- 


ing power, excellently trained. The spec- 
tacular portions of the drama were good, 
though much of the praise that has been 
given to them seems to us exaggerated. 
After all, we cannot forget that we are 
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moderns, and that we have often seen the 
splendid effects and gorgeous panoramas 
which the resources of the modern thea- 
tre render possible and which unavoid- 
ably make the simpler devices of the 
Greeks seem by contrast tame and colour- 
less. 
z 

At Smith College the end of the aca- 
demic year was signalised by a produc- 
tion of Hamlet, undertaken by certain 
young women of the graduating class. 
Feminine Hamlets are likely to become 
fashionable now that Madame Bernhardt 

















AS COLONEL NEWCOME 
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has essayed the ré/e; and Miss Elsie 
Herndon Kearns gave a very intelligent 
impersonation in which 
she was well supported 
by her~ associates. The 
play was directed by Mr. 
Alfred Young and Miss 
L. L. Peck, with incidental music com- 
posed by Miss Amy Grace Maher. We 
reproduce a portrait of the Hamlet and 
also of two men’s parts, in which the 
ladies who sustained them heroically con- 
cealed their feminine youth and come- 
liness. 


“Hamlet” 
at Smith 
College 
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Now that Colonel Tom Newcome has 
been added to the list of the heroes of 
fiction who have been 
Colonel portrayed on the stage, 
Newcome there is but one side of 
Staged the great quadrilateral 
upon which Thackeray’s 
fame rests that has not had some sort of 
dramatic adapters in comparison with 
Vanity Fair, under the title of Becky 
Sharp, it is hardly necessary to speak; 
Henry Esmond offered dramatic possi- 
bilities of which full advantage was never 
taken; and when The History of Pen- 
dennis is adapted for the theatre we 
fervently hope that the play be builded 
not about Arthur Pendennis of Boniface, 
but about his stout and worldly-wise old 
uncle, the Major. Keen as was Thack- 
eray’s love for the pleasures of the thea- 
tre, his novels have been until recently 
conspicuously ignored by managers and 
dramatic adapters, in comparison with 
those of his popular contemporaries. On 
Dickens’s novels have been based some 
of the greatest stage creations of the 
nineteenth century: Henry Irving, as 
sill Sykes and Alfred Jingle; Charlotte 
Cushman, as Nancy ; Lotta, as Little Nell 
and The Marchioness ; W. J. Florence, as 
Captain Cuttle ; Joseph Jefferson, as Caleb 
Plummer ; Madame Janauschek, as Lady 
Dedlock; John Toole, as the Artful 
Dodger ; Burton, as Micawber ; and Wal- 
lack, as Fagin. 
cm 


The theatre has had few more striking 
figures than M. Antoine, whom the 
French Government has just made man- 






































MJSS LOHR AS ROSEY MACKENZIE MR. BROUGH AS LORD FARINTOSH 
MISS BA {AN AS LADY KEW MR. HARDING AS FRED BAYHAM 
MR. FORBES AS BARNES NEWCOME 


The dramatisation of Thackeray’s The Newcomes 
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ANTOINE 


ager of the Odéon, the Théatre Francais 
of the rive gauche. Antoine was former- 
ly a clerk in a Paris gas 
company, and while re- 
lying upon this occupa- 
tion for his livelihood, 
founded, with a_ few 
friends, the famous Théatre Libre, where 
was presented a series of startling plays, 
some of which are now in the repertory 
of the house of Moliére. An excellent ex- 
ample of the Antoine play was At the 
Telephone, presented in this country four 
years ago, in which a husband, in Paris, 
hears over the telephone his wife and 
child, in their lonely home in the forest 
sixty miles away, being murdered by rob- 
bers. It was Antoine’s ability as an or- 
ganiser as well as an actor that led to his 
selection as manager of the second of the 
State subsidised theatres. 


Nothing that Mr. Robert W. Cham- 
bers has written in recent years has so 
much suggested the 

Mr. Chambers’s weird stories which ap- 
New peared under the title of 
Book The King in Yellow as 
his new book, The Tracer 

of Lost Persons. Not that there is any 
resemblance in the tales themselves, but 
because the Tracer is a new and saner, but 
no more fascinating version of the idea 


Antoine 


AT WORK 


which in the earlier volumes 
resented by the “Repairer of Reputa- 
tions.” In the old days, when an author 
served up a dish of mystery or adventure, 
all that was asked was that the dish be 
sufficiently substantial and contain the in- 
gredients of battle, murder and sudden 
death. The new fiction must be spiced 
with a certain artificial piquancy, and 
there is no better way of producing this 
effect than the introduction of some new 
and fascinating profession. Besides be- 
ing an unusually clever book The Tracer 
of Lost Persons further emphasises Mr. 
Chambers’s really remarkable versatility. 
With equal facility he produces historical 
novels of the period of the American 
Revolution, romances of the Commune, 
genial bits of satire, like Jole or tales of 
sheer horror such as made up The King 
in Yellow. And of all the books which 
bear his name there is only one which 
is conspicuously poor. 
ad 


was rep- 


Now that Mr. Upton Sinclair has be- 
come more or less of a personage, any- 


thing reflecting his ex- 
tremely callow days has 
a certain interest. Most 
of our readers, we take 
it, are acquainted with 
the facts in the case in the matter of The 
Journal of Arthur Sterling. We recently 


The 
Early 
Sinclair 
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came across a book by Mr. Sinclair which 
belongs to a much earlier period. It is 
called Springtime and Harvest, and as its 
author could not find a publisher for it, 
it was brought out by the Sinclair Press. 
Its most striking feature is its preface, 


ROBERT W. 
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couched in a strange vein of naive and 
wild egotism—the very note _ struck 
throughout The Journal of Arthur Ster- 
ling. For three years, he tells us, he had 


been dreaming of this novel; finally, 
when his heart was shaken with the 


CHAMBERS 
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beauty of it, he went away to wrestle with 
his vision. 

Because he knew he had to give all his 
soul to the labour, he cut himself off absolutely 
from the world—found a little cabin in the 
wilds of Quebec, where for five months he 
lived entirely alone, doing a work so fearful 
that now, as he looks back upon it, it makes 
him tremble. 

Each day, as he wrought at his story, the 
wonder of it took hold of him more and more, 
until it took the form of a very demon of 
beauty that lashed him and would not let him 
rest. He burnt out his soul at this work, he 
laboured until he was worn and wild; he wrote 
sometimes sixteen hours a day, and he lived 
his life upon his knees before his vision, writ- 
ing it as a man writes a lyric poem, learning 
every word of it by heart in his hours of in- 
sight. When at last he had finished, he could 
have wept for joy because he was free; he 
knew that he had made Springtime and Har- 
vest the highest thing of which his soul was 


capable. 
- 


The Libreria Nardecchia is an excellent 
bookselling establishment in Rome, which 
has on its lists not only 
Italian but foreign books. 
Signor Nardecchia, in a 
moment of laudable en- 
thusiasm over his poly- 
glot collection, lately burst into English 


Bocca 
Romana 


“EDGEWOOD COLD STEEL ” 


By Lord Minto and an unknown black and 
tan—Kennel name, “Kid” 
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and printed the following paragraphs on 
the cover of one of his catalogues : 


The Nardecchia’s Library has 
separateds notes of ancients and 
books and pamphlets concerning this matters 

Civil’s and penal’s Rights, Commercial’s and 
International Rights, Maritime’s, 
Administrative’s Rights. 

Statuta (Jus Municipale), Duel and Suicide, 
Marriage, Divorce, Political economy, Statis 
tics, Finances, Banks, Monetary, Socialism, etc 

Mr. Nardecchia send this books 
quest. 

Is en press a Catalogue des geographical’s 
works, Americana, voyages, etc. 


pubblihed 
moderns 


Romans, 


after re- 


” 

The American Library Association 
lately held a meeting at Narragansett 
Pier. Among the per- 
sons in attendance on the 
proceedings was a buxom 
lady of colour, who took 
a prominent seat and lis- 
tened to all that went on with an air of 
evident pride. As she did not appear to 
be a regular delegate, she was finally 
questioned regarding her identity, and 
revealed herself as a fairly well known 
laundress of the place. Further ques- 
tioning brought out the fact that she had 
mistaken the librarians for a mission from 
Liberia. The joke is perhaps in part 
upon the librarians, whose debates and 
literary performances had not in the least 
served to dispel her illusion. 


Libraria 
and 
Liberia 


Zz 


With very genuine regret we record the 
death of the true hero of Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’s The Bar 
The Late Sinister. Wyndam Kid 
“W yndam in real life answered to 
Kid” the name “Kid,”  al- 
though he was officially 
known among the canine aristocracy as 
“Edgewood Cold Steel.” Mr. Davis's 
story will give a fairly accurate account 
of his actual career. The son of a cham- 
pion and a street dog, “Edgewood Cold 
Steel” was credited with some forty wins 
at the leading bench shows and was 
widely known to lovers of dogs through- 
out the country. 
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Miriam Michelson, having been grad- 
uated from newspaper work into fiction, 
has recently been compli- 
mented by being asked to 
deliver a course of lec- 
tures before the class in 
journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Miss Michelson, by 
the way, is a survivor of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster. It came just after she 
had closed negotiations for her forth- 
coming novel, Anthony Overman. 
When her publishers wanted a new por- 


Miriam 
Michelson 





MIRIAM 


trait of her—the one which we present 
here—the author had great difficulty in 
finding a photographer whose place was 
undamaged and who could make the 
portrait. 


Z 


The indefatigable and sprightly T. P. 
©’Connor (Tay Pay) has just started 
his fourth paper, which is to be a weekly 
and will be known as T. P. O. Evidently 


T. P.’s journalistic ideas have undergone 
considerable change since he founded, 


MICHELSON 
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eight years ago, M. A. P., which was 
summed up at that time as an attempt 
to give England a paper 
in the vein of Mr. La- 
bouchere’s Truth at a 
penny. There is certainly 
nothing dull about the 
first number of JT. P. O. One article, in 
a series entitled ‘““The Power Behind the 
Throne,” attributes Japan’s success in the 
war with Russia to the political and 
strategic genius of a Vermont Yankee 
by the name of Henry Denison. Then 
there is a lurid picture of the Chicago 
scandals, by way of Upton Sinclair, from 
the pen of the British Winston Churchill. 
Mr. O’Connor’s graceful introduction of 
his new paper is entertaining if not par- 
ticularly profound. Here is a sample: 


T. P. O. 


If I am asked what is the fundamental idea 
of the journal I must put it this way: it is to 
catch and to realise the dramatic in life. I 
have always been profoundly convinced that 
romance and drama, or even melodrama, have 
no limit of epoch or circumstance; that they 
do not all belong to vanished days—to habits, 
customs, and atmosphere that have disap- 
peared into the irrevocable past. There are 
people who imagine that heroic and _ pictur- 
esque figures took their departure with the last 
knight who fought for his lady in the last tour- 
nament, and that romantic young womanhood 
ended when Juliet with her dying breath 
kissed the lips of Romeo. Romance, drama, pic- 
turesqueness, the high and poignant tragedy 
and the vast human interest of life, belong to 
every age. Its spirit is in the boy with the 
clogs who keeps company with the girl who 
works in the same mill—in the basket-seller 
who marries the coster; and it mounts to the 
throne where simple men and women, under 
all their trappings, love or hate, enjoy or suf- 
fer, after the same primordial fashion as the 
child of poverty or the drudge of the mill. 

To arrive at the dramatic you must reach the 
personality that lies behind the drama. In the 
olden days you read long columns of speeches, 
but you were never told anything of the man 
who was behind the speech; you were not even 
told a word of how the speech affected the au- 
dience to whom it was addressed. The great 
world of woman was practically excluded al- 
together from the daily Press; the mention of 
dress would have been regarded as something 
like an outrage on decency and good manners. 
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But it is the man, not the words, that tells, 
and woman constitutes the greater half of 
the population of the world and at least half 
its interest. 

In addition there is the secret and unseen, 
as well as the public and the visible, aspect of 
every transaction in life—certainly of every 
transaction with which the newspapers deal. 
Convention, the prosaic spirit, perhaps some 
still necessary mendacities, cast a veil between 
the public and the secret springs and the re- 
alities of most great affairs. To get behind 
the conventions and the appearances, and to 
take my readers to the very heart and secret 
factors and roots of the governance of the 
world—that is one of my purposes. 


z 


We have received from the Francis D. 
Tandy Company six volumes of a new 
and enlarged edition of 
Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay’s collected works of 
Abraham Lincoln, which 
is to extend, we believe, 
to twelve volumes. The original collec- 
tion was made at the request of Mr. Rob- 
ert T. Lincoln, and has long been a mine 
of valuable information to students of 
American history. In the meantime 
much new manuscript material from Lin- 
coln’s hand has come to light, some of it 
of considerable importance, and extend- 
ing back to the early years of Lincoln’s 
political life. In all, several hundred let- 
ters, speeches, memoranda, and written 
opinions are included in this new work, 
while notes have been liberally sup- 
plied to explain obscure allusions. In 
addition, the volumes contain many trib- 
utes to Lincoln spoken or written by his 
most conspicuous contemporaries, and 
these are of permanent worth. Many 
newly published autographs, portraits, 
and illustrations give additional interest 
to the work which, we believe, constitutes 
a final and definitive edition of the great 
President’s public and private utterances. 
When the series shall have been com- 
pleted it is our intention to give it a full 
and detailed notice. In the meantime, 
we may say that no single set of volumes 
in existence contains so much to interest 
and instruct the intelligent and patriotic 
American. 


The Complete 
Works of 
Lincoln 














The mention of President Lincoln’s 
letters calls to mind by a natural transi- 
tion the recent death of 


Lincoln Mr. Carl Schurz, be- 
and cause the latter person- 
Schurz age will in the end be 


best remembered as the 
recipient of one of Lincoln’s most char- 
acteristic personal missives. Carl Schurz, 
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as everybody knows, was a man of ex- 
treme conscientiousness, of the most up- 
right motives, and eaten up with the zeal 
of any cause which he espoused. He 
was, however, a sublimated type of Ger- 
man doctrinaire, and had the somewhat 
unhappy faculty of doing the right thing 
at the wrong time or in the wrong way. 
A very remarkable portrait of him, taken 
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while he was a student and lately repro- 
duced in McClure’s Magazine, explains 
the man better than any words can do, 
and therefore we give it here. Mr. 
Schurz was essentially a critic. He was 
happiest in pointing out defects and in 
bestowing censure upon men and things 
as he found them. During the Civil War, 
President Lincoln commissioned him as 
Brigadier-General and later as Major- 
General. He served throughout the war, 
but could not at first confine himself to 
discharging the duties of a soldier. It 
made him unhappy to reflect upon the 
mistakes of the Government. He felt 
himself called upon to advise the Presi- 
dent from time to time, and his advice 
was tinctured with a strong infusion of 
fault-finding. After a while Mr. Lin- 
coln grew a trifle weary of this superior 
wisdom, and wrote to General Schurz a 
letter which is a gem of its kind—brief, 
courteous, and very much to the point, 
with that sort of downright hard sense 
and ruthless reason which admit of no 
answer. It has been often printed, but we 
give it once again, since a masterpiece 
never stales by repetition. After receiv- 
ing it, General Schurz abandoned his 
function of universal critic, and attended 
more strictly to his duties in the field. 


Washington, 
November 24, 1862. 


Executive Mansion, 
General Carl Schurz. 
My dear Sir:— 

I have just received and read your 
letter of the 20th. The purport of it is that 
we lost the late elections and the Admin- 
istration is failing because the war is unsuc- 
and that I must not flatter myself 
that I am not justly to blame for it. I cer- 
tainly know that if the war fails, the Ad- 
ministration fails, and that I will be blamed 
for it, whether I deserve it or not. And-I 
ought to be blamed if I could do _ better. 
You think T could do better; therefore you 
blame me already. I think I could not do 
better; therefore I blame you for blaming 
me. I understand you now to be willing 
to accept the help of men who are not 
Republicans, provided they have “heart 
in it.” Agreed. I want no others. But who 
is to be the judge of hearts, or of “heart in 
it’? If I must discard my own judgment 
I must also take that of 


cessful, 


and take yours, 
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others; and by the time I should reject all I 
should be advised to reject, I should have 
none left, Republicans or others—not even 
yourself. For be assured, my dear sir, there 
are men who have “heart in it” that think 
you are performing your part as poorly as 
you think I am performing mine. 
Very truly your friend, 
A. LINCOLN, 


z 


Our contemporaries, who are always 
keenly on the lookout for literary anni- 
versaries, seem to have 

A lost sight of the fact that 
Browning this year is the hundredth 
Anniversary since the birth of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, 

who first saw the light on March 6th, 
1806, near Durham. One reason for this 
oversight may be found in the fact that 
Robert Browning’s hundredth anni- 
versary does not come until 1912, and 
possibly few persons are aware that Mrs. 
Browning was six years older than her 
husband. We are not going to make any 


special point of this centenary, because 
we think that the literary magazines have 
rather overdone that sort of thing. If 


we were, however, we should certainly 
make more of a to-do over Mrs. Brown- 
ing than over her husband, for she was 
undoubtedly in pure poetry a_ greater 
genius than he. His intellect was the 
more powerful; but for sheer beauty of 
diction and for perfect music, her finest 
work rose above the level of anything 
that he achieved. Had she done nothing 
more than her Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese, she would have deserved this 
praise; since there is no doubt that they 
remain quite unsurpassed in English. 
Among them it is hard to choose ; but this 
one (the Forty-third) certainly comes as 
near as language can to voicing the whole 
abandonment of love: 


“How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and 
height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of 
sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 
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I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s 
faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints—I love thee with the 
breath, 


ELIZABETH 


BARRETT RROWNING, 
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Smiles, tears, of all my life! and, if God 
choose, 


I shall but love thee better after death.” 


There are other sonnets among the col- 
lection that would be more beautiful even 
than this were it not that here and there 
some word or phrase jars just the least 


1806-1861 


From a curious portrait owned by the Authors’ Club of New York 
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bit upon the perfect harmony of the 
whole. The feeling in the Sonnets is so 
exquisite as to make one acutely con- 
scious of infelicities, which in poetry of 
a different sort would not be infelicities 
at all. Some of these are faintly touched 
with pedantry, and others drop beneath 
the high level of the context. Such are 
“Polypheme’s white tooth,” “to climb 
Aornus,” “antidotes of medicated music,” 
“purpureal tresses,” “do and dote,” and 
“a sculptured porpoise gills a-snort.” 
Also the occasional admission of a femi- 
nine rhyme is not wholly pleasing. Never- 
theless, as Mr. Gilder says, “these Son- 
nets in their profound vision, their flam- 
ing sincerity, the eloquence with which 
they express the utter self-abnegation no 
less than the self-assertion of genuine 
love, transcend the distinctions of sex.” 
It is neither man’s love nor woman’s love 
that one finds in them, but Love itself. 


od 


It is a pity that there exists no vera- 
cious, unmodified portrait of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. She was extraordinarily fascinating, 
yet to feel her fascination one had to be 
near her, to hear her voice, and to watch 
the play of expression upon her wonder- 
fully mobile features. Regarded criti- 
cally, she was not only far from beauti- 
ful, but was almost uncanny in the 
strangeness of her appearance. Julian 
Hawthorne, who as a boy saw her often 
at Casa Guidi in Florence, describes her 
with uncompromising frankness as “a 
miniature monstrosity.” He says: 
“There was no body to her; only a mass 
of dark curls and queer dark eyes, and an 
enormous mouth, with thick lips. No 
portrait of her has dared to show the 
half of it. Her hand was like a bird’s 
claw.” Students of comparative phys- 
iognomy will find a curious resemblance 
in the mouths of Mrs. Browning, George 
Eliot, and George Sand; and from this 
resemblancé they are at liberty to draw 
deductions as to a general likeness of 
temperament in the three women. 


x 
A good many years ago, when Mr. 


Booth. Tarkington was an undergradu- 
ate at Princeton, the managing editor of 
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the Nassau Literary Magazine was a per- 
son who took himself and his literary 
responsibilities with por- 
tentous seriousness. He 
was wont to deplore the 
lack of suitable materia! 
at his disposal, and to 
speak in accents of emphatic scorn of 
the quality of the submitted contribu- 
tions from which he was supposed to 
make a periodical worthy of the senior 
class. One day he found in his letter box 
a poem which moved him to more than 
usual disgust. 

“See here,” he snorted contemptu- 
ously to a group of which Tarkington 
was one; “this is what some fool fresh- 
man sends in and calls poetry. How am 
I going to make a magazine out of stuff 
like this? How am I, I ask?” 

“Oh, that!” spoke up Tarkington. 
“Yes, I sent that in myself.” 

“So you wrote it, did you?” growled 
the managing editor. 

“No,” said Tarkington, sweetly. “I 
didn’t write it. I only copied it. It was 


Editor 
Baiting 


written by Tennyson.” 


z 


Now under conditions like these, 
where all concerned shared the intimacies 
of college life, the joke was of the best 
nature and in the best taste. The same 
can hardly be said of this method when 
used for the discomfiture of magazine 
editors in general. And yet every now 
and then some waggishly inclined person 
sees fit to indulge in this pleasant game 
of editor baiting. The obscure poem 
of the famous bard is dug up, copied in 
a round hand and sent off to the maga- 
zine with a fictitious name appended. In 
the course of time the verses come back 
accompanied by the line or two of con- 
ventional rejection ; whereupon the joker 
goes about in huge glee, sharing with his 
acquaintances the whole humour of the 
affair. “That’s one on ’s Magazine. 
Offered them a Sonnet of Shakespeare's 
and they rejected it. It wasn’t good 
enough for them. And ever after the 
joker and his friends think with huge 
amusement of the magazine that “turned 
down” Shakespeare. Not only do they 
expect that the editor in question shall 


















have read every poem written, but they 
ignore entirely the fact that some of the 
very greatest poets have perpetrated some 
very execrable verses—verses which no 
self-respecting editor could, for them- 
selves, think for a moment of accepting. 


ad 


Another phase of this matter was very 
admirably illustrated when the late 
Henry Cuyler Bunner published his 
adaptations of some of the tales of Guy 
de Maupassant, under the title Made in 
France. There were thirteen of these 
stories. Twelve were genuine Maupas- 
sant. Slipped in among these there was 
one in flavour the most Gallic of all, with 
which Maupassant had nothing to do, 
and which was pure invention on the part 
of Bunner. A year or two later, a friend 
of Bunner, who had been in the secret 
from the beginning, pointed out with 
great merriment that despite the con- 
siderable attention which the book had 
attracted, not one reviewer had detected 
the false Maupassant. At first sight this 
seemed crushing. As a matter of cold 
fact it was nothing of the kind. The 
whole bibliography of Guy de Maupas- 
sant is so complicated and chaotic, so 
many of his fugitive bits have been ex- 
panded or incorporated in longer novels, 
and so many posthumous stories have ap- 
peared, that there is probably not a 
French critic, to say nothing of an Ameri- 
can, who would be justified in pronounc- 
ing, On mere suspicion, any tale purport- 
ing to be Maupassant work, and reading 
as such, to be other than genuine. 


A painstaking reading of the following 

letter, which came to us recently, reveals 

the interesting fact that 

— its author gives us per- 

Mail mission to print a sketch 

of her. We do not know 

whether it is a hoax or 

not, but we publish it because it seems to 
be good warm weather reading: 


Mr. Eprror 


as I have been in print for 25 yrs 
I hope this may not be an intrusion my 
Brother —— —— —— —— was Editor of the 
— — Magazine & published my school 
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compositions therein. I took 1st Prize in com- 
position here at Miss —— school which was 
then the wealthy & fashionable school or col- 
lege for we used Harvard questions in exam- 
ination 2 yrs after I left school I gave mostly 
to society parties & visiting & then began my 
Literary career—I read all I could & wrote 
verses when I felt like it—St. Nicholas—Har- 
pers Youths Companion Wide Awake—Little 
Men & Women & Little Folks—have pub- 
lished about 300 of my little poems & verses— 
when I was 28 yrs old The Womans Literary 
club was Formed here & I was invited to be a 
Member. also about that time an encyclopaedia 
was published in Buffalo—called “A Woman 
of The century” & I was asked to appear in 
that—. I am sorry I declined & if you wish 
to publish a sketch of me you may—for if I 
am better known I will have more market— 
for my wares since then I have written many 
Books prose & verse & I see a London Journal 
has taken up my idea of writing in short & 
pithy sentences my style is brief & epi- 
grammatic. I only write—prose in isolated 
sentences—an improvement on the short story 
I say—so if you care to adopt my style & see 
my Books let me know. I have a cousin Mrs. 
—— —— living on Madison Ave N. Y. she 
promised I should make her a visit. Then I 
hope to meet all Literary N. Y—as I 
have all Baltimore—& enjoy the honor which 
a poet as well as prophet expects in another 
country. In reading yr Magazine today as I 
have for many years—including —— 
verses I see Henry Harland had my habit of 
writing in the early morning— 

I have many wealthy relations but you know 
the rich are more apt to be patrons of the— 
Tailor & Caterer—than of the fine arts. & 
my sister has Made her thousands by em- 
broidery while I have only made hundreds by 
my pen— The needle mightier than the pen 
which is mightier than the sword—I have 
written about—16 Books of verse for grown 
folks & as many for children & about as many 
of prose—Hoping to hear from you— 

Sincerely 
(Signed) 
a woman of the century.” 
—— 1891 

I have notes from about—r100 celebrities 
Like Miss Glasgow whose photo appears in yr 
last (& is curiously like Mrs. daughter 
—Mrs T was first President of our Literary 
club here) I have been in Baltimore most of 








my life—except when at my Brother’s Rec-, 


tory in , & always away in the Sum- 
mer of course I have visited extensively in 
the Middle States but never beyond—During 
the spanish war. I wrote about 50 pages— 
giving my views on the subject to Pres Mc- 
Kinley. rec’d a note from Secretary Porter 
saying my ideas had been noted. My grand- 
father —— —— was in Congress—& as I 





had cousins & friends in the army—I thought - 


it time for me to interfere. 





A Be an ele 


ame. 
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In this country the late Bishop West- 
cott, of the see of Durham, is mainly 
known by the critical edi- 
tion of the Greek Testa- 
ment which he prepared 
in collaboration with Dr. 
Hort. In England he 
played an important part in many social 
movements, so that he was popularly 
known there as “everybody’s Bishop.” A 
recently published life of him by Mr. 
Joseph Clayton contains an anecdote, 
which illustrates pretty well both his 
scholarly instincts and his sense of 
humour. A rather simple-minded clergy- 
man of his diocese once met Bishop West- 


The 
Bishop’s 
Doubt 
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cott in a railway station and was so ob- 
viously in a state of perturbation as to 
excite the Bishop’s curiosity. In answer 
to a question, the clergyman told his 
story : 

“I have just been cooped up in a rail- 
way carriage with a Salvation Army cap- 
tain,” said he, “and just as we were 
reaching the station he asked me if I 
were saved. Now, really, that was a 
most embarrassing question. What 
would you have answered, my lord?” 

“Oh,” said the Bishop, “I should have 
asked him whether by saved he meant 
Owbeis or Cwhiuevos or CEOwopévos ” 
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I 


a HE following letter from 
fa medical subscriber re- 
jg vives an old question 
a which we had tactfully 
a relegated to a dark cor- 

ner of our consciousness. 


The Editors. 

Dear Sirs :— 

If there should be a spare moment either in 
or out of your busy office hours—and others— 
might I hope for a reply to a question once be- 
fore asked—why must the leaves of THE Boox- 
MAN be uncut? At times I am busy—at others 
lazy—at all times I loathe to cut leaves. To 
take up your most readable magazine and wish 
to read it—but to be unable to without having 
to get the carving knife (not always, if ever, 
handy) is, to say the least, an annoyance. If 
there be a good reason for this cruel torturing 
of my literary soul I should be more than 
obliged to know of it. 

Yours in all humility, 


H. H. R. 


A great many readers of Tue Boox- 
MAN, it will be remembered, expressed 
the same sort of opinion a year or more 
ago; and for a while our magazine ap- 
peared with cut leaves. Personally 
we prefer the leaves cut. But, on the 
whole, the arguments presented on the 
other side seemed to be more cogent. 
Librarians and others who had bound 
THE BooxMAN for permanent preserva- 
tion complained that the smaller margin 
of the cut numbers made smaller vol- 
umes when bound; so that their sets were 
uneven in height—a grievous thing to 
any bibliopegist. Now the only real ar- 
gument for cutting the leaves is found in 
the personal convenience of the reader 
who doesn’t want the bother of cutting 
the leaves himself. We are inclined to 
think that a plea based upon indolence is 
not so strong as a plea based upon a true 
booklover’s sentiment. So, finally, it was 
decided to send out the magazine with 
its leaves uncut. We advise H. H. R. to 
do as we do—that is, to get some amiable 
friend to cut the leaves for him. There 
are persons who actually like to do it. 











EN RNG EE ot 


II 


This letter from Manchester, N. H., re- 
fers disrespectfully to one of our zsthetic 
mistakes of last October. It grieved us 
at the time; but we feel a certain. com- 
placent confidence that our correspondent 
is soothed: and gratified by the chastely 
elegant covers of the magazine as it is at 
present, 


Editor BookMAN’s LetTer Box. 

Dear Sir :— 

For Heaven’s sake run your own Post Office 
(Letter Box) and don’t send any more Boox- 
MAN covers with the measles. 

Sincerely, 
A SvuBSCRIBER. 


III 


A librarian in Oakland, California, 
asks us a question. 


To the Editors of Tue BookMAN. 
Gentlemen :— 

Could you give me any authority for the 
use of the word temblor so freely used since 
the big earthquakes? I have pursued it vainly 
in all dictionaries and various and sundry 
other authorities. 

Respectfully, 
A. LP. 
The word temblor, or more fully, tem- 
blor de tierra, is the Spanish term for an 
earthquake, synonymous with the other 
term terremoto. 


IV 


An author invites our opinion with re- 
gard to a question of ethics. 


THe BooKMAN’s Letter Box. 


A publisher recently accepted the MS. of a 
novel of mine, agreeing to all the conditions of 
its publication outlined by me in correspond- 
When the contract came, however, it 
contained a clause by which I should be obliged 
to give this publisher the refusal of all my 
future MSS., with no remuneration of any sort 
for such an opinion. Upon the maintenance of 
this clause the publisher declared he would in- 
sist. The contract was not signed. Will you 
please give me your opinion of the ethics of 
such a condition? 


ence, 


H. H. 


If the publisher agreed to publish your 
book on certain definite terms and then 
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imposed other terms as an afterthought, 
of course the ethics of the pro¢eeding 
need not be discussed, as the*batl faith is 
sufficiently obvious. Possibly, however, 
you did not fully understand* him» Of 
course a publisher has a right:to submit 
any kind of a contract to you, justas you 
have an equal right to refuse to sign it. 


V 


We have received two letters relating 
to the same subject, and we print them 


both: 


Dear Senior Editor: 

In your story of “The Auto-Car” you give 
the beginning of a story about Dumas as hav- 
ing been told by the Junior Editor. Didn’t he 
finally tell the rest of it? If he did, won't 
you let us have it? If he didn’t, please ask 
him what it was and pass it on. 

Waite STEAMER. 


The second letter, from Wilmington, 
Delaware, reads: 

The Editors of THe Bookman. 

Sirs :— 

In a story published in the July number of 
your magazine there is an allusion to an in- 
cident in the life of Alexandre Dumas the 
Elder, relating to an adventure between Dumas 
and a certain dragoon whose name is. not 
given. I have been for years a collector of an- 
ecdotes with regard to Dumas; but.I do not 
find in my collections any reference to this af- 
fair. I have just gone over the literature of 
Dumas’s life, including the notes by Rodin and 
the studies of Blaze de Bury, Parigot, Spurr, 
and others, and get no satisfaction from them. 
Indeed, there seems to be very little recorded 
about Dumas at the time to which reference is 
made in your paper—that is, the time when 
Dumas was interested in the lady known as 
“the first Mélanie.” Will you not kindly sup- 
plement what was printed by fuller informa- 
tion? I.infer that the article in which it was 
given was not written with a serious purpose; 
yet a collector learns to look for material in 
every possible quarter. Believe me, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. G: M. 


We have tried to get the Junior Editor 
to tell us the rest of that Dumas story, 
but his attitude is a very singular one. 
He not only refuses to tell it, but he says 
that he does not remember anything about 
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it. This may be due to a certain pique 
on his part because we have in the past 
been wont to guy him about his devotion 
to Dumas. Or maybe he is losing~his 
memory. There is still a third hypothe- 
sis, but we feel a marked disinclination 
to pursue the subject any further. 


VI 
Speaking of the Junior Editor, a lady 
who signs herself “Amelia,” and who has 


a very pretty taste in titles, sends us the 
following brief note: 


Your Excellency :— 

Please see that we find a splendid paper on 
Bookplates real soon. Kind regards to the 
golf-player. 


As to the paper on bookplates we shall 
see about it real soon. But the golf- 
player isn’t playing golf any more. We 
respectfully salute Amelia. 


Vil 
The following note is one of general 
literary interest, but seems to require no 
comment from us. It comes from Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Tue Epitor oF THE LETTER Box. 

Sir :— 

The following literary coincidence seems 
to me of some interest. 

Benjamin Franklin has long been considered 
the originator of the maxim, “Honesty is the 
best policy.” He is credited with the saying 
in Professor Barrett Wendell’s Literary His- 
tory of America (p. 92). But in the Preface 
to Slingsly Bethel’s Interest of Princes and 
States, published at London in 1680, occurs 
this passage: “The art of Government not 
being so mysterious, as State monopolists 
would make it, honesty (as King James used 
to say) being the best policy, and surely, that 
is the best Government, that,” etc. 

Franklin was born in 1706. It seems im- 
probable that he ever saw Bethel’s work. He 
may have heard the saying, as a moral that 
runs at large, during his long sojourn in Eng- 
land; but the Almanac was completed before 
its author left this country. Perhaps the lofty 
sentiment came across the Atlantic between 
1603 and 1730, and found here a hospitable 
stepfather. 


Very truly yours, 
ee 


THE BOOKMAN 





From the quotation given by our cor- 
respondent, it is evident that even in 
Bethel’s time the saying had become 
prevalent, and was popularly ascribed to 
King James I. ‘ 

Vill 


A reader in Fowler, Indiana, asks 
the question: 

Could you send me anything in the line of a 
review of Westward Ho! (by Kingsley), or 
tell me where I could find anything regarding 
same? 


S. G. K. 


The regular works on English litera- 
ture do not give any extended space to 
the criticism of Westward Ho! The best 
thing to do would be to look up the prin- 
cipal periodicals, English and American 
for 1855-56, in which you will find notices 
of this book. If you cannot easily get 
access to them, however, you might con- 
sult the first volume of Maurice Kings- 
ley’s Life and Works of Charles Kings- 
ley (New York, 1902). 


IX 


Our casual remarks on Simplified 
Spelling have called forth sundry com- 
ments of which, at the present time, we 
shall publish only two. The first is from 
an eminent prelate of the Episcopal 
Church. 


Let me thank you especially for your ad 


mirable editorial on the crazy scheme of the 
so-called Simplified Spelling Board. I trust 
that it will prove to be a big nail in its well- 
earned coffin. 

The second, which comes from New 
Orleans, begins: 

You have been paying your respects to th« 
“Twelve Spellings.” Allow me to ask a few 
questions. 

Then follow the questions, which we 
take up and answer briefly in their order. 

Do you think the present spelling of English 
is entirely satisfactory ? 

As satisfactory as it ever will be. 

If not, what changes might be made, keep 
ing in mind that somebody would have to be 
gin somewhere ? 

We do not think that any changes 
ought to be made; therefore, in our 
opinion, nobody need begin anywhere. 



































If you would permit changes, what part do 
you propose to take in bringing them about? 

See answer to preceding question. 

Are you looking at the matter from the point 
of view of personal preference, or do you feel 
a responsibility in changing or preserving Eng- 
lish orthography for the future? 


Naturally we have a personal prefer- 
ence in this as in everything else, and it 
is a good, strong, healthy preference, too; 
but we also feel a responsibility which 
leads us to strive, in however small a way, 
to preserve English orthography from 
the frenzies of phonetic faddists. 

We have answered these questions very 
briefly and, as it may seem, somewhat 
dogmatically. This is not because we 
have no reasons for our faith, since we 
have lots of reasons. But it is our pur- 
pose very soon to give our readers a 
straight talk on this whole subject of 
Simplified Spelling and Simple-minded 
Spellers, and therefore we defer our argu- 
mentation until then. 


Xx 


It is just about a year since our readers, 
by a sort of plébiscite, conferred upon us 
the rank and title of General. During 
the winter we remained to the prosaic 
world around us a mere civilian. But 
now that summer has returned, we as- 
sume once more our proper military title 
and wear it joyously though modestly, not 
wishing to arouse the lurking jealousy of 
the Junior Editor. This, however, is the 
proper time to publish certain letters that 
have come to us during the year, touching 
upon this important matter. The first is 
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frivolous, but befits the season of light 
reading and light thinking. 


Dear Editor :— 

No doubt about your military title; a colonel 
commands a column; you'as editor command 
many columns. Therefore you are (I do not 
say you ought to be) a General. 

Yours militarily, 
BuoNAPARTINO. 


The following letter reverts to the case 
of Ephraim. We can’t make out the 
signature. 


Dear General :— 

I am so disappointed in you: you admit 
that Ephraim is a bad man—at heart, you 
doubt his goodness—and yet you take the 
tainted title. 

O esecrébile avarizia! 
O ingorda 
Fame d’avere! 


We did not go so far as to say that 
Ephraim was a bad man. We merely ex- 
pressed a certain hesitation as to whether 
he was truly good; and we may add that 
nothing has since occurred to dispel this 
illusion. But as a matter of fact, the title 
was not conferred by Ephraim but, like 
a laurel wreath, by the graceful hands 
which penned a letter that came to us only 
yesterday from Cafion City, Colorado. 


I trust the garland of roses was quite fresh 
when you found it this morning—over your 
shield. I could not resist showing you in some 
way that I was gladsome over your safe re- 
turn. 

An Appreciator of the General. 


Now isn’t that nice? 








HERE AND THERE 


The adjournment of Congress gave the 
nation a chance to stop and take stock, 
as it were, o1 what had 
been done in legislation 
during the preceding 
months. Not since Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration have so many important laws 
been written on the statute book. The 
significance of some of them is not yet 
generally understood ; and only little less 
significant have been several proposed 
measures which have not yet been en- 
acted into law. President Roosevelt’s 
personality stands out even more com- 
pletely dominant than before. Both his 
mistakes and his superb achievements are 
characteristic of the man; and it is worth 
noting that, as usual, his mistakes are 
even now almost forgotten, while his 
achievements command respect and ad- 
miration. It was a sorry tangle into 
which he got himself in his negotiations 
with Senator Tillman and Mr. Chandler. 
His unfortunate blunder in writing to 
Chairman Wadsworth that he had care- 
fully examined the Meat Inspection Bill, 
and then in showing that he was igno- 
rant of one of its most important clauses, 
put him for a moment in the wrong. But 
in the big things he was right, and it is 
the big things which the people will re- 
member. He did not get precisely the 
railway rate law that he wanted, nor the 
meat inspection law that he demanded. 
But it was an astonishing thing that he 
was able to get any railway regulation 
law at all, and that he forced the other 
measure down the throats of the angry 
representatives of Packingtown. 


The 
President’s 
Record 


The statute for regulating railway 
rates is best regarded simply as one step 
forward in a movement which may be 
glacier-like in its slowness, but which is 


also glacier-like in its irresistibility. 
When the Interstate Commerce Act was 
passed some twenty years ago, it was 
frantically denounced as unconstitutional. 
Nevertheless, it became law, and though 
it did not fulfil its purpose, it did estab- 
lish a principle—the principle that the 
National Government might call oppres- 


sive corporations to account. The new 
railway rate law tightens the cords that 
are being drawn around the predatory 
combinations, and that will in time bind 
them hard and-fast. The meat-inspec- 
tion law pushes further the. principle of 
Federal control and makes the people 
familiar with the thought that the power 
of the central Government is the only 
power to which effectual appeal can be 
made to redress intolerable wrongs. If 
this be Socialism, it is the corporations 
which have made Socialism popular ; and 
if they hate its coming, they have but 
themselves to thank for it. Men.are not 
much concerned to-day about nice points 
of constitutional interpretation. . They 
are anxious only to get to grips with the 
public enemy and to crush him under 
foot in whatever way they can. Many 
precedents have been shattered in the last 
ten years. Many more are likely to be 
shattered in the ten years that are to 
come. And among these precedents and 
traditions is very likely that of the third 
term fetich. 


For, as things look now, it seems as 
though Mr. Roosevelt must be the in- 
evitable candidate to suc- 
ceed himself. He _ is 
hated bitterly by many 
of the congressmen and 
politicians of his own 
party, whom he has forced to do his will 
in spite of all their squirming; and they 
have done. his will simply because they 
know in their very heart of hearts that 
he has the people of both parties with 
him more certainly and surely even than 
in 1904. The impressive fact is that he 
is the only President in our time who has 
gone straight on to the accomplishment 
of his aims, who has brushed aside ob- 
jections, trampled upon difficulties, and 
made things actually come to pass. This 
is why, unless some very startling trans- 
formation should take place, he will be 
compelled even in his own despite to be 
a candidate once more. In fact, there is 
really no one else in the Republican Party 
for whom anybody cares a straw. Mr. 
Fairbanks is a solemn joke. Mr. Root, 


The 
Presidency 


in 1908 
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as a corporation lawyer, is unavailable. 
To Secretary Taft may be applied Mr. 
Dana’s famous description of General 
Hancock as “a good man weighing two 
hundred and fifty pounds.” What the 
rank and file of the Republican Party 
really want, and what many Democrats 
would like to see them. get, is another 
term for Mr. Roosevelt. ~The fact that 
he has disclaimed any desire or even will- 
ingness to be a candidate has no weight 
at all. He made the assertion in good 
faith, just as he made a like assertion 
with regard to the Vice-Presidency in 
1896; but just as he gave way then, so 
will he again give way under like condi- 
tions. Mr. Roosevelt has always held con- 
sistently the tenet that no man has a right, 
when the final word is spoken, to resist 
the unanimous demand of his own party ; 
and the demand will probably be far 
louder and more insistent two years 
hence than it was in 1896. 


Should the Democratic candidate be 
Mr. Bryan, as is very likely, the situation 
would be most interesting. Everybody 
is a radical in these days; and the ques- 
tion would arise which of the two candi- 
dates would be the greater radical—or 
rather, which of the two, as President, 
could effect the more radical reforms. 
Viewed from this standpoint, Mr. Roose- 
velt would have a vast advantage over 
Mr. Bryan. He may not be more radi- 
cal—he is probably less so—but the 
things that he could bring to pass would 
be done more easily and more surely. 
Here we have illustrated the old maxim 
that one man may steal a horse, while 
another may not even look over the 
hedge. Most great reforms have been 
wrought by men of conservative train- 
ing and traditions who have assumed the 
leadership of the popular party. When 
such men advocate fundamental changes, 
the solid citizens are not alarmed. So 
Alcibiades in Athens swayed the multi- 
tude. So Clodius and Julius Cesar, pa- 
tricians to the core, overthrew the aristoc- 
racy in Rome. So the baronage of Eng- 
land wrung the first charter of popular 
freedom from a cursing king. And so, 


later, the great Whig nobles drove out 
James the Second and gave to Britain a 
government of law. 
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Some persons are inclined to take a 
rather gloomy view of the campaign of 
exposure which has been 


After going on for the past two 
Exposure— years. They remember 
What? outbreaks of reform that 


happened long ago and 
that were followed by. reaction which 
left things precisely where they were be- 
fore. The downfall of Tweed was in 
time followed by the domination of 
Croker. The conviction of Jacob Sharp 
and his “boodle aldermen” did not do 
away with the rottenness which was 
afterwards uncovered by the Lexow in- 
vestigation. The Whiskey Ring was 
broken up only that there might arise in 
the course of time a Star Route combina- 
tion. And so on. Hence some say that 
all this struggle for reform and for the 
purification of our political and business 
life will not insure us against like evils 
in the future. In a certain sense this is 
quite true. Certain reformers write and 
talk as though, having accomplished their 
reforms, the land will be forever after 
clean and sweet, with every man going 
about his private business untroubled, un- 
oppressed, and unafraid. Naturally, no 
such dream is destined to come true in 
such a world as ours. The struggle 
against evil is an eternal struggle, in the 
community as in the individual. But 
there are some very hopeful features in 
the situation as it exists to-day. The 
abuses which have been exposed were 


not sporadic and isolated wrongs. They 
were deep-seated, far-spreading, and 
closely linked together, so that they 


threatened the very sources of our na- 
tional and social life. Hence, they have 
excited an alarm and indignation never 
before known in the United States. They 
are seen not to concern one city or one 
section or one class or one set of inter- 
ests, but they touch every stratum of our 
people from the wealthiest to the poorest, 
from the most intelligent to the most ig- 
norant. That is why they will not be 
spared or readily forgotten. The tide 
of reform has gained an irresistible 
momentum which will go on and on until 
it shall have vitally transformed condi- 
tions in this country. Already the worst 
of the city governments have been lashed 
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into a reluctant righteousness; the great 
corporations are setting their houses in 
order; and for the first time in many 
years the courts, which in the end re- 
spond to public sentiment, are beginning 
to administer something that resembles 
justice. It is our belief that before long 


there will everywhere be seen concrete 
results to justify all the clamour and the 
shouting and the sickening work which 
have been necessary to the task of purg- 
ing and of purifying. 


As it was the life insurance companies 
which first felt the edge of public indig- 
nation, so it is the life insurance com- 
panies which have first emerged from the 
débacle to represent a new and better 
order. Of the great companies only one 
—the Mutual Life—still halts between 
the old and the new régime. The others 
have honestly and earnestly retraced their 
steps, revised their methods, and have 
begun once more to ask and to deserve 
the confidence of such as look to them 
for protection against the future. It is 
probable that never before was a life in- 
surance policy so valuable an investment 
or so safe a security. The thousands of 
timid policy-holders, who in a panic 
threw aside their policies, are seen really 
to have enhanced the actual value of the 
policies which were kept in force, and by 
so far have actually strengthened the 
position of the companies in appealing 
for new business. Even Mr. Jerome, 
with his cynical view of men and things, 
has recognised this truth in a lately pub- 
lished interview, in which he spoke of the 
companies to-day as impregnable and 
safe beyond all cavil. And it will soon 
be thus with all the other institutions that 
have temporarily been made to suffer for 
either carelessness or extravagance or 
unwisdom. Not in our generation shall 
we see an upheaval like the present one, 
for no such upheaval will be justified. 


Bishop Potter, lately returning from 
abroad, has been reported—whether cor- 
rectly or incorrectly we do not know— 
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as declaring that the English people do 
not like us; and the remark has called 
forth a great deal of 
comment. As a rule, it 
may be said that one 
people neither likes nor 
dislikes another people in 
a collective way. It is as difficult to gen- 
eralise about an entire nation as it is, in 
Burke’s familiar phrase, to draw arf in- 
dictment against it. Of course there may 
be special reasons for national resent- 
ments. It is fair enough to say that the 
French dislike the Germans, and that the 
Russians loathe the Turks. But putting 
aside such enmities as come from long- 
protracted periods of war or spoliation, 
nations as such are seldom swayed by) 
sentiment. Each considers its own in- 
terest—that is to say, each is intelligently 
selfish. As to the English, however, the 
facts would seem to show that they have 
more liking for Americans than dislike 
of them. Or, in other words, more Eng- 
lishmen are friendly to Americans than 
otherwise. During the Civil War enough 
of them were friendly to prevent their 
Government from interfering in that con- 
test and from breaking our blockade. 
During the Spanish War, while the be- 
nevolent attitude of Lord Salisbury was 
undoubtedly a matter of wise policy, the 
cordial approval which it received from 
the British people as a whole was signifi- 
cant of much. Since that time nothing 
has occurred to change this feeling. 
Many Englishmen no doubt detest us, 
and they are the sort of Englishmen 
whom Bishop Potter would most likely 
meet. But, in a general way, American- 
ism has become something of a passport 
to British liking. Our cousins may be a 
little jealous of our astonishing pros- 
perity; they may not think our manners 
very good; they are convinced that we 
are most eccentric. But when all is said, 
they recognise in us as in no other people 
a kinship which is very real. 
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“There is no defect from which one may 
not draw a virtue.” 
La Marquise de Lambert. 


Aa HE present controversy 

ea with regard to the de- 
; Wed generacy of the spoken 
are Wa English language brings 
; ta t° mind similar disturb- 
iT “alltlh wances and similar fears 
ices in different countries and 
different ages of the world, and their 
effect upon language and literature. His- 
tory, after all, is simply a series of en- 
thusiasms and corresponding reactions, 
the enthusiasm called the Renaissance 
being the greatest of them all: great also 
its corresponding exaggerations and re- 
actions. Like a mighty arm spreading 
out from Italy, where the Greek scholars, 
fleeing from Greece at the time of the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
established themselves, it extended over 
and embraced all the civilised world. In 
this arm was a magic wand, which, 
touching England, brought forth the 
“New Learning,” the New Learning in 
its turn inspiring the Translation of the 
sible, Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, and 
the teachings of Erasmus, that great 
scholar, who, in his Praise of Folly, 
expressed his own personal enthusiasm 
over Henry the Eighth’s seeming devo- 
tion to learning in the early days of his 
reign : 

Folly mounts the pulpit in cap and bells and 
pelts with her satire the absurdities of the 
world around her, the superstition of the 
monk, the pedantry of the grammarian, the 
dogmatism of the doctors of the schools, the 
selfishness and tyranny of kings. 


Going through all the vicissitudes of 
politics, the exaggeration of the New 
Learning culminated in Elisabeth’s reign, 
when the foreign influence had become 
so great that it was said “men made more 
account of a story of Boccaccio’s than of 
a story from the Bible,” and when the 
so-called “Euphuists’—named after 
Lyly’s Euphues*—arose in the name of 







*Written in 1579. 
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enthusiasm to express by affectation and 
exaggeration their delight in the new re- 
sources of thought and language. In- 
deed the structure and arrangement of 
sentences, the grandeur of phrases, meant 
more to these Elisabethan enthusiasts 
than the matter contained in their writ- 
ings—they drew their very breath in 
an ‘“‘atmosphere of words.” In Love’s 
Labour Lost Shakespeare describes his 
character of the Euphuist as: 


A man of fire-new words, fashion’s own 
knight—that hath a mint of phrases in his 
brain—one whom the music of his own vain 
tongue doth ravish like enchanting harmony. 


Queen Elisabeth herself, says Green in 
his History of the English People, “was 
the most affected and detestable of Eu- 
phuists.”’ 

In the early days of Elisabeth, the New 
Learning had become the New Fashion; 
More’s Utopia (“The Kingdom of No- 
where”), with its ideals of a_ perfect 
state with new laws and better conditions 
for the poor, had become Sir Philip Syd- 
ney’s Arcadia, which, inspired by the 
drama of Spain, the poems of Ronsard, 
the sonnets of Italy, was full not only 
of tenderness and beauty, but also of ex- 
travagance, affectation and false senti- 
ment—an emasculated Utopia—wherein 
dolce far niente took the place of vigour, 
sensuousness that of aspiration. Yet 
upon this basis of imitation of Italian 
literature was founded the great Elisa- 
bethan age of literature : in Germany, too, 
the greatest age of literature followed a 
period of imitation, and in France the 
Golden Age of Louis Quatorze came 
hard upon the period of the Précieuses, 
whose exaggeration—not real nature*— 


*M. Victor Cousin in La Société Fran- 
caise du XVII* Siécle thus defends the Hotel 
Rambouillet : 


“It has to-day been well demonstrated, since 
the work of Roederer (Mémoire pour 
servir a@ I'histoire de la Société polie) that 
neither in Les Précieuses Ridicules, nor in the 
high comedy, Les Femmes Savantes, has Mo- 
liére ever thought of attacking the Hotel de 
Rambouillet.” 
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MADAME 


was satirised by Moliére in Les Femmes 
Savantes and Les Précieuses Ridicules. 

According to M. de Sainte-Beuve, the 
origin of the Précieuses in France, the 
“French Euphuists,” as they were called, 
was a reaction against the license of the 
Regency of Anne of Austria and the dis- 
orders of the Fronde. In his essay on 
Madame de Sévigné, he says: 

As an excess always brings its contrary, the 
small number of those who escaped corruption 
threw themselves into sentimental 
physics and became Précieuses; 
nated the Hdétel Rambouillet. 


meta- 
thus origi- 


The title ‘““Précieuses” was in reality first 
given to members of the society of the 
Hotel Rambouillet, and meant simply 
“persons of distinguished merit.” (Per- 
sonnes de prix). 


DE SEVIGNE 


The Hotel Rambouillet in the rue St. 
Thomas du Louvre was the town home 
of the Marquis de Rambouillet and his 
wife,* their ancient Chateau at Rambouil- 
let not far from Paris being even more 
celebrated than the Hotel in town, as the 
scene of the death of Francis the First 
and many other historical events. Henri 
Quatre was dead (1610) when the Hotel 
Rambouillet began to flourish, but for 
fifty years, from about 1615 to 1665, 
throughout the reign of Louis XIII, the 
Regency of Anne of Austria, and the 
early days of Louis XIV, the Marquise 
de Rambouillet presided over the cele- 
brated reunions which took place in her 
house, and these fifty years were the great 


*Catherine de Vivonne, Marquise de Ran 
bouillet, born in Rome in 1588, died in 1665 
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LXIL R. oY de France ; 


> Mort a Paris le 7 Mat 1010. “ 


years of the Précieuses, their decline com- 


ing in the later days of Louis XIV and 
the Regency of Orleans. During this pe- 
riod, too—in 1635—the French Academy 
was instituted by letters patent through 
the influence of Conrart, the First Sec- 
retary in perpetuity, who held the first 
meetings in his own house.* It is told 
that when Parlement was called to make 


*Valentin Conrart, called the Father of the 
French Academy, was not as a child allowed 
to study by his father, so never learned Latin, 
though he knew Italian and some Spanish. He 
amassed quite a library in which there was not 





this registration, one of the counsellors 
made the remark that to assemble Parle- 
ment for so trivial a thing made one think 
of the Roman Emperor who assembled 


the Senate to ask what sauce he should 


sat with a certain fish! Twice had the 
Academy been anticipated: first by the 
seven poets who formed the so-called 
Pleiad in the reign of Henri I1l—of 


a single Greek or Latin book. His greatest 
work was the collection of manuscript writ- 
ings of all kinds, a great number of which 
have been preserved and are very valuable. 
He was born in 1603, and died in 1675. 
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VALENTIN 
The Founder of the French Academy. 


CONRART 


whom Ronsard, writing French verse in 
the metre, style and verbiage of the 
ancient Greek and Latin poetry, was the 
most talented—and again in the reign of 
Louis XIII by another Pleiad, very in- 
ferior to the first, composed of the poets 
Rapin, Commire, Larue, Santeuil, 
Ménage, Duperier and Petit. 

The Précieux movement in itself was 
an attempt to bring back the old classi- 
cal beauty of the French language, be- 
come, through the influence of the 
Renaissance, with its accompanying in- 
fusion of foreign elements, a jargon 
of all tongues: Frenchmen themselves 
were no longer French, but Greeks or 
Romans, Italians or Spaniards, and at 
last all thinking persons awoke to the 
necessity of reasserting the individuality 
of speech by the repulse of the foreign 
invasion. Not alone did the reaction 
emanate from those interested in educa- 
tion and literature, but principally from 
court circles. Men of letters and leaders 
of society were brought together in one 
common aim, the contact profiting both 
parties: men of letters learning polish 
and politeness from the courtiers, cour- 
tiers being instructed and amused by men 
of letters. 

In the beginning the Société Précieuse 


had but one purpose: to free itself from 
the pedantism of the epoch, to cultivate 
the beau and the vrai, bel amour and 
belle conversation, and women were nat- 
urally at the head of it. The desire of 
these reformers was neither to write nor 
speak like the rest of the world, but in a 
manner peculiar to themselves. From 
too great refinement, therefore, affecta- 
tion ensued, and they ran the risk of be- 
coming incomprehensible or ridiculous— 
an error which did not show itself in the 
great Précieuses like Madame de Sévigné 
(although she too often used the exag- 
gerated expressions of the age), Madame 
de la Fayette, Madame de Maintenon and 
others, but in the minor members who 
gave Moliére just cause for his carica- 
tures, Boileau for his Traits Satiriques. 
It is undeniable, however, that the French 
owe to women that taste for letters which 
their influence propagated and purified : 
they were the instigators of this universal 
and regenerating movement in France: 
they polished and made supple a_lan- 
guage larded with Greek and Latin. In 
our own day and country is it the duty 
of women to protect our language from 
the reproach of slovenliness recently 
brought against it. Who but the mother 
can curb the use of slang, who but women 
can control and govern conversation ? 
Tallemant des Réaux, called the Cari- 
caturist of the Seventeenth Century, but 
who was also the historian of the Hotel 
Rambouillet,* albeit one to whom the 
vulgar side of life stood out with unusual 
distinctness, tells us many charming 
things of Madame de Rambouillet : 


“She always loved beautiful thirtgs,” he 
says, “and was about to learn Latin only «in 
order to read Virgil, when an illness prevented. 
Afterward she gave up the idea and contented 
herself with Spanish. She was herself the 
architect of the H6étel de Rambouillet, her 
father’s house. III satisfied with all the de- 
signs submitted, she suddenly cried out one 
evening, after having spent much thought upon 
it: ‘Quick, some paper; I have found the 
way of making what I wished!’ Thereupon 
she began to make the plan, for she of course 
knew how to draw, being able upon looking at 
a house at once to draw its plan...... Madame 
de Rambouillet’s plan was followed point for 


*Les Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux. 
















point. It was through her that one learned 
how to put staircases on the side, to build a 
large succession of salons, to elevate the ceil- 
ings and put in large, high windows opposite 
each other......She was the first to take it 
into her head to paint a room another colour 
than red or tan; and this is what gave to her 
large salon the name of the Blue Room.” 


The Salon Bleu, so celebrated in the 
works of Voiture and others, was, says 
Lady Jackson in her interesting work on 
Old Paris: 


The principal Salle de Réunion. Its walls 
were hung with blue velvet panelled in gold. 
The furniture was of the same material, re- 
lieved by gold fringe and lace; the air was 
perfumed wth the odour of flowers arranged 
in beautiful vases and baskets in such profusion 
that eternal Spring seemed to reign there..... 
In the evening, the salons were lighted with 
lamps of Venetian glass, also first seen at 
Rambouillet, and there were splendid Italian 
cabinets filled with the choicest and rarest 
specimens of delicate sculpture, scarce enamels, 
gems and other articles of vertu. Amongst 
the many treasures of the salon was a spinet, 
a marvel of its kind, brought by the Marquise 
from Italy. It was exquisitely painted with 
flowers and birds, and inlaid with turquoise, 
gold and pearl. 


On the fountain at the Hotel Rambouil- 
let was the following inscription com- 
posed for it by the poet Malherbe: 


Passer-by, seest thou this stream at play 
Then vanish in a moment? 

Thus the world’s glory fades away 
And naught but God is permanent. 


Not greatly did this warning disturb 
the gifted habitués of the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, however, the rendezvous “for all 
who were most gallant at the court,” as 
well as of “the most polished among the 
beaux esprits of the century,’ and where 
Madame de Rambouillet herself—aided 
by her five daughters, three of whom be- 
came nuns, the beautiful Julie D’An- 
gennes being the fourth—with her love 
of the beau and the vrai inspired also bel 
amour and belle conversation. One of 
Madame de Rambouillet’s delights, Talle- 
mant des Réaux tells us, was to prepare 
surprises for her friends, and a most suc- 
cessful instance of this was the secret 
building—in spite of the many people 
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visiting her at all times of the day—of 
a large cabinet off the wing of the Hotel 
giving on the beautiful garden, and sur- 
prising a large company one evening by 
its sudden disclosure: the curtain of a 
supposed window looking out into the 
garden was thrown back, a door opened, 
and Mademoiselle de Rambouillet—the 
beautiful Julie D’Angennes—wonderfully 
robed, appeared in the midst of this mag- 
nificent cabinet which was brilliantly il- 
luminated and furnished and decorated 
in dazzling splendour. The astonishment 
of her guests, who believed only a garden 
to lie behind those windows, must have 
been sufficient to repay Madame de Ram- 
bouillet for her pains, while the incident 
gave the poets occasion for many a 
madrigal.* 

Of poets and writers there was legion 
at the Hotel Rambouillet: but as the 
great ones like Balzac,t Racine,ft Cor- 
neille, Moliére, Despréaux, Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Pascal, La Fontaine, etc., 
etc., are not so typical of the movement 
as the minor ones in whom its peculiari- 


*A great many of her surprises were humor- 
ous, such for instance as the dinner to which 
she invited the Comte de Guiche (the Maré- 
chal de Grammont), where every dish set be- 
fore him was something that she knew him to 
especially dislike. All the other guests were 
in the secret, and after they had enjoyed to 
the full his discomfort on being pressed to par- 
take of these aversions of his, Madame de 
Rambouillet said to the maitre d’h6tel: 
“Bring something else: M. le Comte finds 
nothing to his taste!” Whereupon a magnifi- 
cent supper was served amid the merriment 
of all. 


tJean-Louis Guez de Balzac, 1594-1655 
According to Tallemant des Réaux, Bal- 
zac never met Madame de Rambouillet al- 
though he corresponded with her, and dedi- 
cated several of his Discours to her, as if he 
knew her well. 


tAt the age of twenty, Racine wrote his Ode 
on the marriage of Louis XIV which attracted 
the attention of Colbert, who sent him a gift 
of one hundred louis. At the age of thirty- 
seven he left the stage forever, and later on was 
appointed historian to the King, and began to 
accumulate materials for a history of Louis 
XIV. His criticism of the campaigns of the 
King in a private memoir submitted to Mme. 
de Maintenon led to his disgrace. Frederic 
Harrison in his notice of Racine says that “by 
common consent Racine is the greatest known 
master of the French language, and the ex- 
quisite grace of his verses has hardly been sur- 
passed in the ancient tongues even by Virgil 
or Sophocles.” 
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ties are so strongly marked—great writ- 


ers never really belonging to any par- 
ticular movement or epoch of literature— 
it will be interesting to speak first of all 
of one who in reality may be called the 
poet laureate of the Société Précieuse. 
This was Voiture,* the son of a wine 
merchant: our historian tells us that he 
was introduced at Rambouillet by Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet’s intimate friend, 
M. de Chaudebonne, who, running across 
him by accident one day and being struck 
by his literary talent, exclaimed: 


*Vincent Voiture, born at Amiens in 1508, 
died at Paris in 1648. Tallemant calls him the 
“father of foolery,” and says that his serious 
work had little value, even his letters being 
not well written, although natural; but M. 
Cousin puts a different estimate on him, and 
speaks of his famous sonnet of Job as occu- 
pying all the salons of Paris in 1649, and 
being a brilliant triumph to his memory. 
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“Monsieur, you are too gallant a man to 
remain in the Bourgeoisie. [ must take you out 


of it.” 


Thereupon, Madame de Rambouillet’s 
permission to bring him to her circle was 
obtained, and as Voiture was well bred 
and had wit, he was soon the joy of this 
society of illustrious persons, whom it 
became his réle to divert. He seemed al- 
ways to have seen something or other, 
says Tallemant, that the others had not 
seen, was always ready to recount his ex- 
periences, and the moment he arrived 
everybody crowded round to hear what 
he had to tell. Of course he pretended 
to compose his stories on the spur of the 
moment, but although they were really 
often impromptu, there were also times 
when in order to live up to his reputa- 
tion he was obliged to compose his mar- 
vellous stories at home and recite them 
as if they were unstudied. 

The poet Malherbe, said to be the first 
French classical poet, belonged to the 

sarly days of the Précieuses.* His suc- 
cessor, ardent admirer and follower, the 
Marquis de Racan,+ one of the first Aca- 
demicians, and an interesting character 


*Francois de Malherbe was born at Caen, 
Normandy, about 1555, and died in 1628. 

An hour before he died he roused himself 
from a stupor to reproach his landlady, who 
was waiting on him, for using a word which 
according to his idea was not good French; 
and as his Confessor tried to reprimand him 
for this, he replied that he could not help it: 
until his death he wished to maintain the 
purity of the French language. 

Tallemant des Réaux, chronicler of the 
above, also says of Malherbe: 

He had not much genius; meditation and 
art had made a poet of him. It was said that 
it took him three years to make an ode for 
the first President of Verdun on the death of 
his wife, and that the President was re-married 
before Malherbe had given him the ode. 

In one of his letters Balzac writes that 
Malherbe said that after writing a hundred 
lines of verse or two pages of prose, one should 
rest ten years. 


TBorn in 1589, died 1670; a little before 1670 
La Fontaine had published his first fables. 

Racan,” says his biographer, Antoine La- 
tour, “was a habitué of the H6tel Rambouillet 
He was there, perhaps, the day when Moliére 
was presented, the day when Bossuet, a child, 
preached there, they say, his first sermon. Al 
ready there was being murmured in some quar- 
ters the name of the young clergyman of La 
Ferté Milon, the protégé of Chapelain, Racine.” 














in his own way, was said to be the link 
between Malherbe and La _ Fontaine.* 
Like Voiture, Racan was an example of 
the man who is greater than his works; 
like Voiture’s, his charm lay almost en- 
tirely in Ja belle conversation. His best 
known work is a pastoral or series of 
pastorals, called “Les Bergeries, ou 
Artenice,”’ and these poems are said by 
the critic Saint Mare Gerardin to “have 
their place in French literature; they are 
not only a curiosity, they are to be read.” 

The devotion to bel amourt showed 
itself in various ways in the Société 
Précieuse : it was the habit of each preux 
cavalier to select some particular dame 
as the inspiration of his muse, and to give 
her a classical name. Racan and Mal- 
herbe, disputing as to the name each 
should give his lady (for Malherbe no 
other dame existed than the Marquise de 
Rambouillet, while Racan dedicated his 
poetical devotion to the sister-in-law of 
the Duke of Bellegarde, Madame de 
Thermes), spent a whole day trying to 
get some pretty anagrams from the name 
of Catharine common to both ladies. Fi- 
nally they decided upon Artenice, and it 
was agreed that to the first who finished 
his verses in his lady’s honour should be- 
long the right of endowing her with this 
name. Racan finished first, but although 
he gave the name of Artenice to Madame 
de Thermes, Malherbe had already used 
it in conjunction with Madame de Ram- 
bouillet, and the name ever afterward re- 
verted to her. Julie D’Angennes was 
called Ménalide, Voiture Valére, Balzac 

*A modern critic says of Jean La Fontaine 
(1621-1695) that “‘his language was of the 
purest, raciest kind, untouched by the ornate 
classicalism of his time;” also that his Fables 
are the old stories of Phedrus and Aésop, 
told with a delightful charm, entirely his own, 
which has rendered them immortal. 

t“In those days love was not considerel a 
weakness: it was the mark of elevation and 
delicacy of soul; and quite rigorously, in the 
code of good manners of the time, one could 
not be an honest man without being sensible 
to beauty.” (V. Cousin.) Mlle. de Scudéry 
also says in Le Grande Cyrus: “Love is here 
not only a simple passion as everywhere else, 
but a passion of necessity and of decorum; all 
men must be amorous, and all women beloved. 
No insensible one among us; such hardness 
of heart is called a crime, and liberty of this 
kind is so shameful that those who are not in 
love make a pretence of being so.” 
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Belisandre, the Grand Condé Scipio the 
Great, etc., ete. 

Voiture was a constant admirer of 
Mademoiselle de Rambouillet (Ména- 
lide), and many of his madrigals were 
inspired by her, but the greatest example 
of devotion was given by M. de Mon- 
tausier (afterward made Duke of Mon- 
tausier), who for thirteen years wooed 
the beautiful Julie D’Angennes, herself 
greatly averse to matrimony, and whose 
family objected to M. de Montausier on 
account of his being a Huguenot.* As 


*Tallemant des Réaux is not very compli- 
mentary with regard to the Duke de Montau- 
sier, but the Editor of his Historiettes, M. 
Monmerqué, says: 

ye Roederer, in a Mémoire sur la Société 
Polie en France (Paris, 1835), where he goes 
into interesting -researches on the coterie of 
the Précieuses, has tried principally to justify 
the Hotel Rambouillet from the name of Pré- 
cieuse by the sole presence of Montausier. He 
has given himself, it seems to us, superfluous 
trouble; all his efforts cannot destroy the fact 
that this celebrated society sacrificed too much 
to over-refinement and false brilliancy ; it is the 
defect of Voiture and his school.....Moliére 
seems to have wished to brand only the Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules, maladroit copyists of the pre- 
tentious society of the ruelles, but the real 
Précieuses have none the less been dragged in- 
to the general shipwreck of bad taste and af- 
fectation.” 
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a proof of his great devotion, the Duke 
made the fair Julie an offering which has 
become famous not only as the greatest 
example of Je bel amour of those_days, 
but also as one of the three models* of 
the exaggerated style of literature then 
in vogue among the minor poets: it was 
called La Guirlande de Julie, and was in- 
tended to represent emblematically all the 
virtues of which this infatuated lover be- 
lieved the object of his adoration to be 
capable, as well as his own great love 
and admiration. 

Eighteen flowers were arranged in a gar- 
land, and painted on vellum in folio by Ro- 
bertet, the most celebrated flower painter of the 
day. Eighteen of her poet friends, of whom the 
Duke was one, described in a madrigal the sen- 
timents which each flower was supposed to 
represent, there being a distinct page for each 
flower with the appropriate poem beneath it. 
The writing was done by the celebrated cal- 
igraphist Jarry. Both the painting and writing 
are said to have been exquisite, and the bind- 
ing of the volume superb. It passed from the 
family after the Duchesse de Montausier’s 
death into the hands of the Abbé ROthelin. 
From him it descended to M. de Rose, and was 
then bought by the Duc de la Valliére, at the 
sale of whose property, toward the end of the 
last century, it was sold for 14,510 francs. It 
is still in the possession of the great-grandson 
of the Duc de la Valliére. A copy was published 
by Didot of Paris in 1784—another in 1824 by 
Amoreaux of Montpelier—Lady Jackson, in 
Old Paris. 

The following is a translation of one of 
the madrigals in the Guirlande de Julie. The 
Fleur de Lys speaks to the fair Julie: 

“To thee I cede the victory 

Which my pure whiteness gave to me, 

And pretend no other glory 

Than that of crowning thee. 
Heaven by a signal dower 

Formerly of me its choice did take 
As worthiest of all the flowers 

Our royal kings a gift to make. 

But if my wish should granted be, 

My fate would still more glorious prove, 

Mounted upon thy head for all to see, 

Than to be descended from the heavens 
above.” 

“Descended from the heavens above” is 
here an allusion to the legend which ascribes 
the adoption of the lily as the emblem of 
France by one of its saintly kings to its having 
descended upon him from heaven. 

*The other two being Racan’s “Bergeries,” 
and “La Journée des Madrigaux,” to be spoken 
of later. 
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In desperation M. de Montausier at 
last became a Roman Catholic, and need- 
less to say his persistency triumphed in 
the end, for at thirty-eight years of age 
the beautiful Julie became the Duchesse 
de Montausier. The Duke, supposed to 
be the original of Moliére’s Misanthrope, 
and a learned man, was afterwards ap- 
pointed Governor to the Dauphin, the 
fair Julie having previously been Royal 
Governess and first Lady-in-Waiting to 
Marie Thérése, losing in the intrigues of 
the court the great traditions of the Hotel 
Rambouillet which she had so carefully 
nursed in her youth. 

Another figure in the group of minor 
poets of the time was Chapelain, the in- 
structor of Madame de Sévigné, and the 
son of a notary of Paris, who was intro- 
duced at Rambouillet in 1627. Madame 
de Rambouillet described him as wearing 
when she first saw him: 


A coat in the fashion ten years ago: it was 
of dove-coloured satin, lined with green plush, 
and braided with narrow braid of dove-colour 
and green. In the place of lace, he wore net. 

It is said that Chapelain’s* verse was 
sometimes as shabby as his clothes, but 
that when he mended it, it became quite 
respectable! He it was who wrote the 
first of the flower madrigals in the Guir- 
lande de Julie—the Imperial Crown, as 
he called it—and one of his most cele- 
brated poems was “La Récit de la 
Lionne.”’ This poem was a sort of satire 
on Mademoiselle Paulet,t called “la 


*Jean Chapelain, Member of the 
Academy, born 1595, died in 1674. 


French 


*Angélique Paulet, born in 1592, died in 
1651. It was said that two nightingales were 
found dead one morning on the border of a 
fountain by which she sung the night before. 
They could have only died from jealousy! 

“Mademoiselle Paulet,” says Tallemant des 
Réaux, ‘‘added much to the delights of Ram 
bouillet.” L’Abbé Arnauld speaks of a repre 
sentation of Sophonisbe by Mairet, given at 
Rambouillet. in which Julie D’Angennes took 
the rdle of Sophonisbe while he played Scipio. 
“Mademoiselle Paulet,” he adds, “dressed asa 
nymphe, sang with her theorbo between th« 
acts, and this admirable voice, of which one 
has heard so much under the name of Ang 
lique, made us not regret at all the best band 
of violins ordinarily employed in these inter 
ludes.” 

















lionne” on account of her red hair, a 
woman distinguished for her vivacity, 
her beautiful complexion, her figure and 
her dancing, and also because she played 
the lute and sang better than any other 
of her time. 

She was introduced at Rambouillet 
when about thirty years of age and in the 
full flower of her beauty, and soon be- 
came the beloved friend of Madame de 
Rambouillet, almost a daughter of the 
family. The first time she went to the 
Chateau de Rambouillet, Madame de 
Rambouillet had her received at the en- 
trance of the town by the prettiest girls 
of the village and the estate, all crowned 
with flowers and beautifully dressed. 
One of them presented her with the keys 
of the Chateau, and as she passed over 
the drawbridge, two guns were dis- 
charged from one of the towers. 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry,* one of the 
most typical of the Précieuses, and most 
closely identified with the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, the sister of Georges de Scudéry, 
was the author of the famous Carte de 
Tendre,t and many long-winded novels 
which had great vogue in her day. 
Among the Précieuses she was _ uni- 
versally known as Sappho, a name by 
which she designated herself in her novel 
Le Grand Cyrus—a novel full of all the 
great characters of the day. In the lat- 
ter days of the Hotel Rambouillet—after 
the marriage of Julie—Mlle. de Scudéry 
made a point of remaining at home on 
Saturdays and receiving her friends, thus 


*Madeleine de Scudéry, born at Havre in 
1607, died in 1704. ; 

“She was the creatress,” says M. Cousin, 
“of the psychological novel, as it is called to- 
day....Her real talent lies in the analysis and 
development of sentiments, in portraits, and in 
elegant and ingenious conversation which she 
everywhere introduced....In default of force 
and brilliance, she had justice, finesse, absolute 
liberty of mind, with an abiding charm. She 
was assuredly neither Montaigne, La Roche- 
foucauld, nor La Bruyére, nor even Vauven- 
argues;....she was in a measure the French 
sister of Addison.” 


*The Carte de Tendre was a photographical 
Map of the Sentiments of a country where one 
passes by the Lake of Indifference, the Fortress 
of Respect, the villages of Billet Dour, Little 
Attention, and Sensibility up to the City of 
Tenderness on the River of Inclination close 
by the Sea Dangerous. 
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MADEMOISELLE PAULET 


drawing about her in her modest quar- 
ters in the little rue de la Beauce, near 
the Temple, a circle somewhat like that 
of the Hotel Rambouillet. Tallemant 
des Réaux unkindly says that she was 
very black, very ugly, very tall and thin, 
with a long face, very talkative and 
masculine in her manner, and that the 
women friends who attended her Satur- 
days were no more beautiful than she.* 
Yet there were many talented women 
among the habituées of the Samedis, 
most of them writers of verses. When 
in 1671 Mile. Scudéry took the prize of 
Eloquence at the French Academy by 
her essay on “The True Glory,” Mlle. de 
la Vigne, a poetess of the circle, cele- 
brated her triumph by presenting her 
with a little garland of gold laurel with 
an ode entitled “Les Dames de Mlle. 
de Scudéry,” and Pellison} made a col- 

*The following satirical epigram was made 


upon the habituées of the Samedi by the Abbé. 


de Tallemant, brother of Tallemant des Réaux: 
“These dames have a spirit most pure, 
With sweetness enough and to spare, 
For them one doth feel a tenderness sure 
And rigour of judgment lacks e’er.” 
*Pellison was a lawyer who wrote a most 
eloquent defence of Fouquet and a History of 
the Académie Francaise and who was united to 
Mlle. de Scudéry, says M. Foussé de Sacy, in 
a very pure and unsentimental friendship, he 
being quite as ugly as she! 
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lection of all the letters and verses of 
these ladies, without correction, and pub- 
lished them under the title of “Les 
Chroniques du Samedi.” No one was 
ever less of a_ blue-stocking, however, 
than Sappho: 


“She did not wish,” says M. Cousin, “to 
be talked to about her verses or her prose and 
to be praised at random; she demanded to be 
treated like a person who either wrote or did 
not write, but who knew how to live the ordi- 
nary every-day life. It was impossible to be 
less of a blue-stocking, to have less the tone 
and manners of a professional bel-esprit.” 


The Duke de Montausier was a constant 
guest at the Samedis, as were also Chape- 
lain, Pellison, Sarasin and Conrart, but 
although at first Mlle. de Scudéry’s re- 
unions were attended by the nobility, the 
Samedi finally degenerated into the 
ranks of the Bourgeoisie, into which it 
infused, however, the same taste for cul- 
ture and learning as that with which 
Madame de Rambouillet had earlier en- 
deavoured to impregnate the higher strata 
of society. 

At Rambouillet the principal amuse- 
ments were literary ones: 


“It was the fashion,’ says Tallemant, “to 
give oneself over to plays which exercised 
the mind and the imagination, in these pré- 
cieuse and gallant circles. One found therein 
occasion to be brilliant and to unveil one’s 
sentiments by allusions at once ingenious and 
delicate: bel esprit was thus associated with 
bel amour.” * 


Literary games had great vogue, as, 
for example, that of “Given. Words” (in 
which a certain number of words were 
given, out of which each person had to 
compose either a tale, a letter, or a voy- 
age, in verse or prose); the game of 
“Lottery” (in which each person drew 
the indication of a task he must fulfill, 
such as the composition of a sonnet, a 
madrigal, a song or a rondeau); “For 
and Against” (in which each person had 
to sustain both sides of the argument 
on a subject given him). Then there 
were plays, dances, etc. At the Samedis 
these dmusements were also followed. 
and a whole day was once devoted by 
these poetical enthusiasts to the com- 
position of madrigals, the results of their 
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labours being afterward published under 
the title of “La Journée des Madrigaux” 
(The Day of Madrigals), alluded to 
above. 

There is an old homely adage which 
runs “Keep in the middle of the road,” 
but neither individuals nor groups of men 
seem able to regard this advice for long 
at a time. All begin well in the middle, 
but soon with centrifugal motion they 
swing away, and before they know it are 
rolling over the Precipice of Exaggera- 
tion into the Abyss of Annihilation (as 
Mile. de Scudéry would put it); their 
day is past, and they are become history ! 
Never did a movement begin more di- 
rectly in the centre of things than that 
called the Précieux, but like all other 
times, its time too passed. Even in her 
time, Madame de Sévigné complained of 
the decline of la belle conversation,* and 
when she, Madame de la Fayette, and the 
beautiful Madame de Longuevillet at- 
tended the evenings at the Hdétel Ram- 
bouillet, the flowery period of the 
Précieuses was almost at an end. Racan 
in his later years also deplored the loss 
of la belle conversation. Latour gives a 
pathetic picture of his sadness at the 
passing of the old days: 


His conversation was spiritual and sprightly. 
People pressed round to listen to him. Every 
remembrance of his life reminded him of some 
charming witticism, some ingenious turn or 
other which he told with grace, but so low, 
so low that often he could not be heard. Turn- 
ing to Ménage, who happily for us had a finer 
ear, he would say: ‘I see these gentlemen 


*Sainte-Beuve in his essay on Madame de 
Sévigné writes the following on the Grande 
Mademoiselle and her idea of la belle conver- 
sation: ‘Mademoiselle de Montpensier, of the 
same age as Madame de Sévigné, but a little 
less supple than she, writing in 1660 to Mme. 
de Motteville on the ideal of a retired life she 


was forming for herself, wished to have there 


heroes and heroines of diverse kinds: 

“We would also need,” said she, “all sorts of 
persons in order to be able to talk of all sorts 
of things in our conversation, which accord- 
ing to your taste and mine is the greatest plea- 
sure in life and almost the only one I care for.” 


tLa Duchesse de Longueville, sister of the 
Grand Condé and a princess of the blood, was 
noted for her language, a “language of high 
distinction and at the same time of an exquisite 
politeness and an adorable negligence.” 
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have not understood. Translate what I have 
said into the vulgar tongue.’ There is a cer- 
tain melancholy in this last. The poor poet 
understood that the language of his youth was 
no longer spoken around him. Those who had 
sung were no more, those whom he had loved 
belonged to another reign. There were new 
names, new manners, a whole new century, 
and in the midst of this century was he, like 
the living débris of the society of a past day. 
France entire clapped its hands at the triumphs 
of the great Corneille. In his corner Pascal 
wrote his Provinciales, and died of his 
Thoughts. 


After the death of the Marquise de 
Rambouillet, the Salon Rambouillet was 
practically closed, although the Duchesse 
de Montausier and her husband some- 
times received there. And Rambouillet 
had no real successor, although many 
other salons existed. The times were 
changed: Louis XIV was growing old, 
and the strict reign of Madame de Main- 
tenon was already making ready for the 
license of the Regency and the reign of 
Louis XV. In her Old Régime, Lady 
Jackson thus describes the state of af- 
fairs: 


“The traditions of the once famous salon 
of the Marquise de Rambouillet had well nigh 
died out towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. Gradually, as the literary and social 
celebrities of that period disappeared from the 
stage of life, the salons which claimed to rep- 
resent these traditions became extinct, and no 
new ones were opened to replace them. Those 
reunions of the noble, the witty and the learned 
had never been looked on with favour by the 
King, even in his youth. But when wintry old 
age crept upon him, with its usual selfish dis- 
taste for other engagements than its own, he 
regarded with a sterner and still more jealous 
eye whatever appeared to be a counter attrac- 
tion to the formal etiquette and gloomy piety 
of his court. He would have the French peo- 
ple grow old and devout with him, forgetting 
that while individuals are passing away, a 
nation is renewing its youth and inventing 
new pleasures for itself.” 


The most famous of the latter day 
salons was that of the Duchesse du Maine 
at Sceaux, which had its good days and 
its bad ones, the latter after the disgrace 
of the Duc du Maine; but in spite of the 
Bacchic songs composed by the Duchesse 
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du Maine, it remained usually within the 
limits of a certain decency, whereas at 
some of the other salons it was quite 
otherwise. At Sceaux gallantry predom- 
inated; at the Chateau d’Anet, where 
women went only rarely, orgie and de- 
bauch; at the Temple the esprits forts 
professed incredulity. 

“What a contrast,” says a French woman, 
writing on the Précieuses, “between the Ber 
gers of Racan and those of Fontenelle and 
Malézieu, later the originals for Watteau and 
Boucher! Compare the madrigals of the Hotel 
Rambouillet with the Anacreontic songs of 
La Fare and Chaulieu, and measure the in 
terval which separates the adorers of Julie D’ 
Angennes from the beasts of the menagerie of 
Madame du Maine! Le bel amour plays at the 
public houses and the galants of a former time 
glorify themselves under the name of Liber 
tines; the beaux esprits qualify themselves 
as esprits forts. 


One of the last Précieux, and yet so 
curiously one of the most typical of the 
real style that his peculiarities occasioned 
the coining of a new word in the French 
language, was Marivaux, a well-known 
writer of novels and plays. M. Lescure, 
of the French Academy, has written a 
prize essay on Marivaux, in which he 
thus defines marivaudage as 


“The preciosity of the age of Louis XV 
It is a certain affectation of justice, of sincer 
ity, of truth; it is religion, not without supersti- 
tion, of original art and of literature indepen 
dent of all rules beyond those ‘of a tortured, 
refined taste.” He goes on to say further: 
“There is not a tree, not a flower, not a bird 
in all the novels, all the plays of Marivaux. 
The scene is devoted to the salon in perpetu- 
ity.” 


Madame de Lambert, one of the fa- 
mous women of France in the time of the 
Regency, her salon in a period of almost 
universal license and exaggeration being 
a refuge for those who still cared for the 
best in literature and the refinements of 
society, deplores the ridicule which had 
fallen upon intellectual pursuits among 
women, especially women of high birth. 
She says: 


Knowledge is scarcely pardoned in a very 
small number of men of superior mind; but as 
regards people in society, if they dare to be 


















learned, they are called pedants. Pedantry, 
however, is a vice of the mind, knowledge its 
ornament. 


The power of ridicule strikes her 
strongly : 


A Spanish writer has made the statement 
that the book of Don Quixote ruined the mon- 
archy of Spain because of the ridicule it spread 
on the nation’s earlier and most eminent su- 


premacy....In France, Moliére has made the 
same disorder by his comedy of Les Femmes 
Savantes ....Has society gained by this ex- 


change in the taste of women? They have but 
put excess in the place of knowledge; the pre- 
ciosity with which they have been so reproached 
they have changed into indecence. 

Quaintly this same discerning lady says 
in her “Reflexions sur les Femmes”: 


There are many schools established for the 
cultivation of the mind, why not have one for 
the cultivation of the heart? It is an art which 
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has been neglected. The passions nevertheless 
are cords which need to be touched by the hand 
of a master. 


In studying the history of that epoch, 
however, the fact remains that the in- 
fluence of the Précieuses had a vital ef- 
fect for good on French language and 
literature ; their original aims and aspira- 
tions were healthy and inspiring: the cul- 
tivation of the beau and the vrai, of bel 
amour and la belle conversation would 
surely have a most salutary effect not 
only on our so-called “slovenly speech” 
of to-day, but upon our hearts and minds 
as well. Let us, then, like the philoso- 
phers of old, try to build our Future upon 
a study of the Past: let the wand of the 
Précieuses touch our imaginations and 
incite us to the culte of the beau, the vrai, 
transformed and transfigured by bel 
amour, engendered in the warmth of 
human intercourse, /a belle conversation. 
Lilian Rea. 
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THE “CONFESSIONS” OF A LITER- 
ARY ADVISER 


ZN these days when pub- 
fee lishers are hastening to 
a‘confess” in book and 
ms: 


s- £ periodical — confessions 
: TY 


te mawhich, by the bye, are 
: MONAT mostly of the faults of 
daa the other fellow”—it is 
possible that a few confessions, of a per- 
haps similar nature, from the standpoint 
of that mysterious being, the literary ad- 
viser, may have a certain interest. 

One of my employers has written that 
the literary adviser is usually, like Dis- 
raeli’s critic, an author who has failed. 
Perhaps this is so in my own case. My 
first book was published under a contract 
exempting one thousand copies from 
royalty. It sold rather less than two 
thousand, so I did not get very much, 
and my publisher, who had expected bet- 
ter things of it, refused my second ven- 
ture (he’d have doubtless felt much ag- 
grieved if I had taken it elsewhere unin- 


vited), and another man published it, 


sold about three thousand, and then 
failed before pay-day. Thus far I was 
certainly a literary failure on the financial 
side. My third book, being published in 
a magazine, naturally brought me some- 
thing substantial. Later, when put out in 
book form, it sold worse than either of 
the others, though I am convinced it was 
the most salable and least meritorious of 
any I have written. My fourth and last 
I peddled around to my two former pub- 
lishers and several others. Finally a new 
man accepted it and has succeeded in sell- 
ing about fifteen thousand copies. That’s 
my case as an author. 

As a literary adviser I have read over 
one thousand book manuscripts, and have 
“discovered,” as the saying goes, five suc- 
cessful authors, three of whom sell from 
one to three hundred thousand, and two 
who sell somewhere around the twenty- 
five thousand mark. I may add that I 
have not yet advised against the publica- 
tion of a book that has ever succeeded, 
even moderately, in other hands. So 
much by way of introduction of myself. 


When one is going to confess, such per- 
sonal details are desirable. Obvious|) 
they bear on the value of the confession. 

Would-be authors are prone to imagine 
that their manuscripts do not receive the 
consideration they deserve, and many 
tricks, like the inverted and misplaced 
page, are resorted to to detect the de- 
linquent reader. Publishers, on the other 
hand, insist that careful attention is paid 
to every book sent them. Both claimants 
are quite correct in their contentions. 

In the first place, every manuscript is 
given all the consideration it seems to 
demand, and, in the second, the fitness of 
the intelligence by which that considera- 
tion is governed is seldom what it should 
be. There is usually a first reader em- 
ploved on the premises as a sort of 
“sifter,” who reads as much of each man- 
uscript (unless the name of the author 
carries it higher at once) as he considers 
necessary. Sometimes he reads it 
through, but often a chapter or two and 
the conclusion, or even a single page, is 
quite enough to condemn, and properl) 
so, granting our first reader knows his 
business. If, however, he thinks it “pos- 
sible,” it goes to a second, sometimes on 
the premises, sometimes outside, and if 
he finds it worth reading through and 
approves or is doubtful, it goes to yet a 
third, and so on through few or many as 
the case may be. Occasionally one or 
two strong commendations may carry a 
manuscript straight to the head adviser, 
to the literary man of the firm or to “a 
conference of the Powers.” Sometimes 
it takes several good and several discrim- 
inatingly favourable opinions to bring it 
to the court of last resort. 

Now as to the people who do this work. 
I suppose it is natural enough for a pub- 
lisher, looking at a book from the 
commercial end, to exaggerate the manu- 
facturing and the advertising and _ the 
marketing sides of his business. He 
seems almost to resent the money lhe 
spends to find out what is worth publish- 
ing and what isn’t, and yet it should be 
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fairly clear that on that very decision de- 
pends the most important element of his 
success. He can often sell books that 
have real quality of one kind or another ; 
he can seldom sell bcoks that haven’t, un- 
less he be of the recent school of publish- 
ing that holds it good business to jam a 
bad book down the throats of the least in- 
telligent and the largest section of the 
public by means of big advertising—ad- 
vertising so big as to make the said “least 
intelligent” believe the said book a great 
success in advance, and that it is up to 
them to read it and find merit in it if 
they want the people to think they know 
what’s what. 

Barring such cases then, I cannot but 
admit, in all modesty, that the literary ad- 
viser is, at least, one of the most impor- 
tant persons in a publishing house. On 
him depends what the firm shall and what 
it shall not print—the vitals of the whole 
business—and most publishers have any- 
where from two or three to seven or 
eight of these censors, more or less, in 
his employ. No one of them can accept 
a book, but—and here lies the crux of the 
matter—any one of them is very apt to be 
able to reject it. Now it is a well-known 
fact that a majority of the most success- 
ful writers have peddled their first suc- 
cess from one place to another before it 
won acceptance. I know that my two 
biggest “discoveries” had knocked vainly 
at many doors and, as for the others, I 
have no definite knowledge—oniy sus- 
picions. It was worse than criminal, it 
was absurd, to reject either of those books, 
and yet they had been rejected repeatedly, 
which brings me to the cold, hard fact 
that just about one literary adviser in ten 
is worth even his scanty salt. Each one 
has it in his power to turn away a two 
hundred thousand seller; yet little, 
if any, real judgment is expended on se- 
lecting this arbiter of author’s fame and 
publishers’ gain. His presence is looked 
upon as a sort of necessary evil: anyone 
in the office who has not too much else 
to do, any youth two or three years out 
of college any friend of the firm, will an- 
swer for “reading,” and his or her wages 
will be perhaps twenty to twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, perhaps five dollars a book, 
perhaps one dollar an hour. Except in 
one or two houses where a fairly high- 
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priced man is placed at the head of this 
department, a publisher would feel rather 
aggrieved to pay more than I have named 
for an expert who should have a wide 
knowledge and a sound judgment, both of 
literature and people, whose mind should, 
above all, have the judicial quality, the 
power of mental detachment that enables 
him to see a public for something that 
does not interest him personally, or to 
realise there is no public for something 
that does. Naturally such a man is not 
tempted by such pay, unless he have a 
special fancy for the work and leisure to 
indulge his fancies, while most publish- 
ers, despite the big losses their methods 
have again and again entailed fail to see 
the need of really qualified assistants or 
fail of judgment in their selection. A 
mistake is always possible under the best 
conditions. To deliberately prefer the 
worst is to invite one. 

I have sometimes set myself to wonder 
how many charming—perhaps great— 
books may have been thrown into the fire 
by diffident genius that lacked the confi- 
dence or the grim determination to keep 
on peddling after two or three rejections, 
none of all which is to gainsay that the 
great majority of manuscripts are quite 
impossible and that it is difficult to 
imagine even their parents thinking other- 
wise of them. The complaints of such 
people—and it is generally they who do 
the complaining—would be little short 
of impertinent were they less pathetic. 

It is difficult for one who has not suf- 
fered to realise the kind of things that 
often come to a publisher, but I can as- 
sure you the following example is not 
uncharacteristic. AA woman had sent a 
volume of poems, and with them a long, 
sociable letter to the head of the house. 
It was a chatty commentary on herself 
and her work, directions as to how it 
was to be published, talk of terms, etc., 
through all of which ran a note of as- 
surance that the recipient would welcome 
her manuscript with shouts of glad ac- 
claim: only she ventured to ask his 
advice on one point, and she begged him 
to give it frankly and fearlessly. She 
was in doubt whether the dedication 
might not be too long, and would consent 
to cut it a little if he thought better. This 
was the dedication: 
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“To my peerless husband: to my daughters, 
Minnie and Lizzie: to my sister Bessie (sweet 
Bessie) ; and to my God.” 


Perhaps an even more remarkable phe- 
nomenon than that observed in the hap- 
hazard manner of running the “Depart- 
ment of Life and Death,” if I may so call 
it, is the curious persistency with which 
most, if not all, publishers guide their 
choice of books on prejudice and fancy, 
rather than on reason based upon the ob- 
servation of facts, and this in the face of 
writing on the wall that needs no seer to 
interpret. 

The strongest and most unswerving of 
these prejudices, with the exception of 
that against poetry, is the one based on the 
proposition that “Books of short stories 
don’t pay.” Now my experience leads me 
to consider that a collection of short 
stories does not sell as well as a novel 
with equal claims on popularity ; but that 
it should be ruthlessly turned down just 
because it is a collection of short stories 
seems unreasonable, when we stop to con- 
sider how many of the most popular writ- 
ers of to-day made their first book suc- 
cesses with just such volumes, and that, 


too, in the face of the very small propor- 
tion which publications of this kind bear 


to the great novel list. Passing over the 
earlier vogue of Bret Harte and perhaps 
Doctor Hale, the names of Kipling, Conan 
Doyle, Richard Harding Davis, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Thomas Nelson Page, Joel 
Chandler Harris and Edith Wharton 
strike pretty hard, while of success in 
somewhat less spectacular degrees may be 
mentioned many like W. W. Jacobs, 
“Charles Egbert Craddock,” Richard 
Malcolm Johnston and Eleanor Hoyt. 
Surely these are enough to show that a 
book of really good short stories or 
sketches has, in point of fact, a very fair 
chance of success. Were they ten times 
as many, however, I doubt our publisher 
would not continue to say, when con- 
fronted with such a book: “Short stories ? 
Um—short stories don’t sell.” 

I am even inclined to believe that the 
prejudice against poetry is not nearly so 
well founded as it might be. Good poetry 
has sold within the last fifty years as 
well as other literature, and the same 
poets continue to sell, which is more 
than can be said of many contempo- 
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rarily successful novelists, while newer 
writers, like Stephen Phillips and Riley, 
none of them in the first class, manage to 
make their salt, as do several of the small- 
er men to a less degree. 

Still a third prejudice fairly well dis- 
tributed is a feeling that disagreeable 
novels are not good ventures. As to the 
question of principle involved in the pub- 
lication of certain books, that is a fair 
proposition, but, beyond that, you can cite 
your Ships That Pass in the Night, your 
Gadflys, your Sir Richard Calmodys and 
a score more without once shaking some 
publisher’s idea that, however ,unreason- 
able it may be, there are about as many 
of the public who like to be harrowed as 
there are who enjoy pleasant fiction. | 
recall a conversation I had once with a 
most able maker of books over one of my 
big finds—a novel I had read with chills 
running up and down my spine and felt 
like hurling through the window when it 
was finished. I had written my opinion 
accordingly, and my employer read it and 
asked : 

“Ts this 
books ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “very unpleasant.” 

“One that the critics will say is morbid 
and should never have been written or 
printed ?” 

“Doubtless some of them will.” 

“Why should I print it then?” 

“You have no option. It’s a big book, 
a book of tremendous power. You may 
never get it started, but, if you ever sell 
five thousand, you'll sell one hundred 
thousand.” 

He read it himself rather grudgingly, 
and published it with results considerably 
beyond my prophecy, and I have often 
wondered how many of the firms I knew 
had turned it down did so because it was 
“disagreeable.” 

Turning from the prejudices to what 
we might call the fancies, we find senti- 
ments that run in streaks in the publish- 
ing world, sentiment for and against nov- 
elettes, historical romance, b’gosh novels, 
dialect literature, etc. There wlll be pe- 
riods of years when to ask a publisher to 
consider a story of less than forty thou- 
sand words is received like the suggestion 
of a general assignment. Then some 
venturesome man puts out a Monsieur 


one of those unpleasant 

















Beaucaire of about thirteen thousand or a 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, of 
about twenty-five, and lo! they all jump 
to the conclusion that the public is crying 
for that kind of book and proceed to in- 
augurate “series” of short novels, most 
of which fall flat, since the public is not 
crying for short novels because they’re 
short, but for any book that hits them 
and fits its size. Naturally when pub- 
lishers start short novel series as such, 
they publish many that do not deserve 
publication at any length, and the inevit- 
able failure follows, whereupon they all 
scurry back to their pronunciamento, 
more confirmed than ever, until one or 
two more short “sellers” start a new del- 
uge. A rather pertinent episode in the 
line of my contention occurred several 
years ago. One of our leading houses 
published a long short story in their mag- 
azine. If any one had wasted a moment’s 
thought on the matter, it would have 
been evident that the story offered big 
possibilities in book form by itself, but its 
length, doubtless, prevented its being 
even thought of in that connection. 
Therefore it was comparatively wasted in 
the magazine, though it occasioned the 
widest interest there. Afterward the 
missed possibility dawned on the pub- 
lisher and he put it out: as a book, but 
it was too late then to accomplish much. 
The bloom was off the peach, which 
seems to count for pretty nearly every- 
thing in these days. 

The same thing is true of historical 
romance, whether of the medizval cut- 
and-thrust variety or the early American. 
Two or three good stories of the type 
are published :—an Under the Red Robe 
and a To Have and to Hold—or ones 
that the public thinks are good, like Alice 
of Old Vincennes or When Knighthood 
was in Flower, and, forthwith, a host of 
imitators — authors and _ publishers — 
spring up and flood the market with 
books the readers don’t think good and 
won't have. Then the publishers all say: 
“The public is tired of historical ro- 
mance,” of whichever brand it may be, 
and shut down indiscriminately on its 
publication. The public is never tired of 
the romance it likes. It is only tired of a 
lot of feeble efforts written and published 
on the supposition that it yearns to be 
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gorged with imitations of something it 
has liked and is always prepared to like 
again. 

So again with the b’gosh novel. David 
Harum makes a hit, Eben Holden fol- 
lows, and then the floodgates are let loose 
only to be shut down so tight that even 
a David Harum might fail to get 
through. The same is true of dialect. 
Back and forth swings the pendulum. 
One year they will publish anything of 
the kind, and a couple of years later the 
best will be peddled around well-nigh 
hopelessly. 

As I have intimated, I do not think 
there is sound reason for any of these 
changes of sentiment, and if there lived 
a publisher who said: “I want a real 
poet ; I want a readable collection of short 
stories with the true short story quality 
in them; I want a good novelette that 
happens to be a novelette because it tells 
itself naturally in that length; I want a 
stirring historical romance of any time 
and place—one that shows the place and 
peoples it with live people of the time; I 
want a novel of shrewd, humorous, kind- 
ly rural character; I want a typical dia- 
lect that wasn’t written just to write dia- 
lect ; I want a true business story of real 
business men, or an inside political novel ; 
and I want any or all of these at any or all 
times equally—only I want the most ef- 
fective of each;” that dream-publisher 
would, I am convinced, make more suc- 
cesses and fewer failures than any man 
publishing to-day. If you stop to think, 
it is the first who strikes that makes the 
biggest hit, and it is because the blow he 
struck was backed up by muscle and 
judgment; not because somebody hap- 
pened just then to want to be hit in that 
particular place; rather, because he was 
not expecting to be hit at all. Therefore, 
if you must cultivate fancies let it be for 
things that others are not publishing. 


Print a bright, short novel when the rest ~ 


are down on them; put out a good his- 
torical romance when the crowd insists 
the public has had enough. 

There is one exception to the above 
principle that I take occasion to admit. 
When a popular craze—automobiling, for 
instance—happens to be on, it is natural 
that a book like The Lightning Con- 
ductor would attract more attention than 
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at another time, but then, after all, The 
Lightning Conductor was a very charm- 
ing story outside the automobile, and lots 
of motor-car rubbish has failed since 
then. 

I suppose I belong to the old school of 
literary observers, and, from that stand- 
point, it is interesting to view the new 
publishing houses — plucky, energetic 
young men striking out for themselves; 
and, so viewing, I find myself wondering 
a bit why most of them seem possessed 
by a peculiar insistence. Because they 
are “little,” they seem to feel that all 
their efforts should be bent to the publish- 
ing of little things, from humorous calen- 
dars up through all the different grades of 
cleverness and charm, but hardly ever 
passing beyond the domain of “light liter- 
ature.” I know a firm who started that 
way a good many years ago and who have 
been trying very hard to get away from 
their reputation—an excellent one of its 
kind. Now they want to publish some 
solid books, because solid books are, after 
all, the best backbone for any house, but 
neither the jobbers nor the retailers nor 
the readers will take their imprint 
seriously. 

If I were advising a newly-born firm, I 
would say: Make a point of beginning 
with two or three books of substantial 
value. Do not bar others or anything 
good of any decent kind, but have it 
clearly understood from the first that 
you are no mere purveyor of literary 
sweetmeats. Who knows but that, thus 
launched, you may some day even gain 
entrance to the rich pastures of the text- 
book field! 

On the question whether or no literary 
merit be the touchstone of success, I 
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would sum up the result of my experience 
as to the chances of “possible” manu- 
scripts as follows: 

A book we call “big,” whether on the 
score of power, human insight or literary 
value, does not always succeed, but its 
chances are immeasurably the best. 

A book that is creditable and has some 
element that might commend it to a line 
of readers or to some popular sentiment 
must be considered carefully. Rejection 
is apt to turn over a big seller to rival 
hands. 

A creditable book with no special claim 
is a gamble with the odds against it. 

A book more or less badly written and 
put together, but with some special “fea- 
tures,” is also a gamble, but its prospects 
are much better than they would have 
been a few years ago, because though 
readers of culture and taste have become 
more numerous, those of little or no taste 
and culture have increased in much 
greater proportion. The class that once 
read ten-cent fiction are now reading 
dollar-and-a-half novels—which seems a 
point against the claim that “the poor 
are growing poorer,’ and this public is 
peculiarly susceptible to heavy advertis- 
ing. Its numbers and idiosyncrasies are 
responsible for most of the mediocre and 
poor work that has been forced to big 
sales. 

So much for how, in my experience 
and judgment, the situation stands. It 
comes to this: that while no one can pre- 
dict certain success in any case, the fact 
remains that sound prediction is much 
more practicable than many who fail at 
it would have us believe, and that it is an 
undervalued and largely unpatronised art. 
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er ee HARLES LEVER was 
: mborn just a hundred years 
gago:a fact which is wont 
to serve as excuse for 


t< scommending very infe- 
a rior names, for the mo- 
ae oe Pommimnent, to the notice of a 


good-natured world. What if we have 
forgotten the fellow, he has a right to his 
Centenary. He once did something or 
other: let us say what comes to hand and 
dismiss him from our minds for another 
hundred years. 

As it happens, Charles Lever is not a 
mere memory to be vanished on occa- 
sions by those literary persons commis- 
sioned to yearn periodically over the ne- 
glected dead. He is in hardly greater 
danger of oblivion than Smollett or Du- 
mas. With Smollett, indeed, he shares 
first honours among English writers of 
picaresque narrative. A Clinker for a 
Lorrequer, there is little to choose be- 
tween them, always barring the question 
of coarseness. The difference here is not 
due to mere change in public manners, 
but to a fastidiousness ingrained in the 
later novelist. He had, moreover, a rev- 
erence for womankind which is uncom- 
mon enough in any age. It is extraor- 
dinary that in the midst of his rollick- 
ing fun there should be always a place a 
little apart reserved for his women. In 
speaking of his hero Tony Butler, he 
says: “Hope he is worthy of Alice; but 
is he in this respect any worse than his 
neighbours? I don’t believe any man was 
worth the woman that inspired a real pas- 
sion, and he only became approximately 
so by dint of loving her. And so if T. B. 
ever does turn out a good fellow it is 
Alice that has done it, and not yours 
faithfully.” : 

Tony Butler was at that time being 
created in monthly parts, according to 


*Charles Lever: His Life in His Letters. 
3y Edmund Downey: Edinburgh and London. 
William Blackwood and Son. 1906. 
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the hand-to-mouth way of working in 
vogue during the early Victorian period. 
Lever asserted that it was the only way in 
which he could possibly work; he liked 
to speak of “dashing off a few chapters :” 
he was, in short, not free from the foible 
which made Congreve and Byron so 
jealous of their amateur standing. “Any 
good there is in me is for emergencies,” 
he says to his publisher. “I can hit them, 
and am _ seldom unprepared for 
them. Whatever takes the tone of 
daily continuous work and looks like in- 
dustry I totally fail at.” All this has 
truth in it, but Lever was a most hard- 
working author; in consequence, no 
doubt, of the fact that his improvidence 
was always providing him with emer- 
gencies. He was a helpless spendthrift, 
but lacked that cheerful abandon which, 
in Harry Lorrequer, seemed to give a 
kind of solid merit to prodigality. Lever 
made a good deal of money for a good 
many years, and never ceased to regard 
with surprise as well as grief the moving 
spectacle of his impecuniosity. It is un- 
lucky for the general impression of Lever 
derived from the present collection of 
letters that so many of them have to do 
mainly or wholly with his pecuniary dif- 
ficulties. The note of lament over a sit- 
uation that might have been prevented by 
a little common-sense grows in the end 
a little wearying. “If I had the choice 
given me I’d rather be forgotten by my 
creditors than remembered by my 
friends,” he says, not altogether in jest, 
after twenty years of successful writing. 
Lever, like Scott and Thackeray, in the 
determination to live while he lived, made 
a great deal of petty trouble for himself. 

Lever began life as a physician, and 


made no great hit of it; so that the suc- - 


cess of Harry Lorrequer naturally led 
him into the business of writing. It is 
rather interesting to note, in these days 
when people so readily take the leap, how 
bold he feels himself to be in the adven- 
ture. Periodicals were few then, and the 
market for a casual writer was limited. 
However, thanks to the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine, and later Blackwood’s, 
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Lever was not slow in finding his public. 
Whatever he suffered thereafter was due 
to his improvidence and not to his indo- 
lence or lack of recognition. He had a 
very modest notion of the value of his 
works from a literary point of view. 
Harry Lorrequer is, he says, not a novel, 
but “a mass of incongruous adventure,” 
to which, by introducing a central figure, 
he did not pretend to give any sort of con- 
sistency. The fact remains that Lorre- 
quer is a most engaging hero, and quite 
real enough for heroic purposes. The 
writer’s confession that Lorrequer was, 
in part, drawn after himself, may ac- 
count for this. For there is plenty of 
evidence that Lever was one of the most 
delightful men of his time. What would 
one not give to have heard the first din- 
ner conversation between him and Thack- 
eray, “Thackeray assuming what he 
judged to be a style of conversation suit- 
able to Lever, whilst the latter responded 
in the sarcastic and sceptical tone proper 
to an English tourist in Ireland.” Thack- 
eray had not then made his real mark, but 
was in Ireland collecting impressions for 
his Irish Sketch-Book. Its facetious 
character made its dedication to Lever a 


tribute of doubtful utility among a not 
altogether thick-skinned circle of Dublin 


acquaintances. Lever’s own affectionate 
interpretation of the Irish character, 
with all its touches of broad satire, mainly 
endeared him to his victims; though a 
certain bitterness in his treatment of the 
priesthood aroused a protest which he 
acknowledged to be just. 

A not too fanciful parallel might be 
drawn between Lever and Bret Harte. 
Each of them derived the material for his 
best work from early experience at home, 
and spent most of his life abroad. Lever 
seems to have made less a sinecure of his 
consulship than Harte did; and, with all 
his extravagance, to have been a more re- 
sponsible person. He had a genius for 
domesticity as well as for good-fellow- 
ship. Nothing interfered with his devo- 
tion for his family, nor was he easy un- 
der any other breach of obligation. 
Worldly he was by his own free confes- 
sion, a diner, a dancer, a keen loser at 
whist, undisguisedly in pursuit of all 
sorts of pleasure, and by no means affect- 
ing, like Thackeray, a contempt for so- 
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ciety. How gravely he commends a con- 
temporary because “none but a man 
hourly conversant with good society could 
give the tone he has given to salon life. 
It has the perfume of the drawing-room 
throughout it all, and if any one thinks 
that’s an easy thing to do, let him try 
it—that’s all.” He is sincerely and 
justly pleased that certain authorities 
commend his own heroes for their good- 
breeding. Not being himself a snob, on 
the other hand, he has no eye for per- 
sons who may be supposed to belong to 
that category. 

The later letters to John Blackwood 
are in a more genial vein. The financial 
cloud was, on the whole, less threatening, 
and Blackwood evidently a more sym- 
pathetic person than the earlier mentor, 
Alexander Spencer. There are many 
amusing touches of description and com- 
ment. “Every confounded thing,” he says, 
“from a bug to a baritone, sings all day 
in Italy.” And again, whimsically com- 
plaining of the July heat in Spezzia: “It 
is somewhat over 90 in what stands for 
shade; and what with the smell of 
oranges and the glow, I feel as if I were 
sitting in a pot of hot marmalade.” On 
the whole, the brilliant passages in these 
letters are much fewer than would have 
been expected. They represent for the 
most part the less buoyant moods of a 
merry gentleman who was at his best 
among friends, as a host, wit, and racon- 
teur. He never willingly grew up; it was 
always the life of youth, the life of a Lor- 
requer or an O’Malley, which, mutatis 
mutandis, he wished to enjoy. He once 
called on the Brownings, and charmed 
them, but could never be tempted to go to 
them again. “A most cordial, vivacious 
manner, a glowing countenance, with the 
animal spirits predominant over the intel- 
lect, yet the intellect by no means in de- 
fault; you can’t help being surprised into 
being pleased with him, whatever your 
previous inclination may be. Natural, 
too, and a gentleman past mistake.” 
Later, Mrs. Browning accounts plain- 
tively for his ‘failure to come again, in 
spite of Browning’s advances. “The 
fact is, he leads a different life from ours ; 
he is in the ball-room and we in the cave.” 
It is not to be supposed that Lever would 
have put it very differently. But it is 
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lucky that ball-rooms as well as caves oc- 
casionally give forth a sound. Ina cave 
Lever would have been an owl, not an 
oracle; certainly not the brilliant enter- 
tainer of the ball-room and the mess. 


H. W. Boynton. 
II 


Dr. JAMES SCHOULER’S “AMERICANS OF 
1776.” 


The author of a standard history of 
the United States has here supplemented 
his larger canvases with what one might 
be tempted to call literary picture postals 
of colonial scenes. And yet that is not all. 
In describing our ancestors, from their 
dress and diet to their libraries and clubs, 
these chapters are more than mere snap- 
shots of casual incidents. While, for ex- 
ample, the advertisements in the press 
of the period are utilised in “photograph- 
ing primitive manners and customs,” 
nevertheless the work as a whole is of 
more serious import. In fact, it is pre- 
sented as an original study of life and 
manners, social, industrial and political, 
for the Revolutionary period, for which 
newspapers, magazines and pamphlets, 
old letters and diaries have been explored 
and the results of a personal investigation 
among hidden but trustworthy matter 
set forth. In a word, the writer has 
struck a happy medium between the 
“gadzooks” gossip of the historical 
novelist and the slow and ponderous ut- 
terances of the overdignified historian. 
Thus in the initial description of the 
Thirteen Colonies and their people, the 
stage is seen to be occupied not only by 
quality folk with their powder and 
patches, but also by bondsmen and re- 
demptioners with their rags and tatters. 
And so, too, in picturing the state of these 
poor blacks and of the white temporary 
slaves of debt, the lights and shades are 
equally distributed. There is the dark 
anomaly of the sacred British soil pol- 
luted by a system of bondage ; with it go 
certain lighter touches in the system, 
such as the care taken of slaves in Chris- 
tian families, and even the fun and 


*Americans of 1776. By James Schouler. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1906. Pp. 
XII+317. 
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humour to be found in the advertise- 
ments for rascally runaways. This ju- 
dicious balance in the historical chiaro- 
scuro is further exemplified in two contig- 
uous chapters, the one on Crimes and 
Disorders, the other on Births, Marriages 
and Deaths. The former reads like a 
Chicago paper the morning after the 
glorious Fourth, the latter like a ser- 
monette from the White House. Such 
reading leads to a reversal of judg- 
ment. For the believer in the good old 
times, the gentlemanly highwayman turns 
out to be the vulgar footpad ; for the ad- 
vocate of race-suicide the founder of an 
exclusive family turns out to be the 
father of as many children as there were 
original States in the Union. In this 
matter of births and marriages one might 
recommend to the D. A. R. the erection 
of a statue to the memory of Mrs. Halle- 
lujah Olney, of Providence, that estima- 
ble widow lady who introduced into ex- 
istence upwards of three thousand chil- 
dren; and in the matter of deaths one 
might urge the Prohibitionists to put as 
a plank in their platform the colonial cus- 
tom of serving punch and hot wine at 
funerals. 

To this belief in the good old times 
the present work gives many hard knocks, 
The fallacy of retrospection is given a 
pair of black eyes in the next two chap- 
ters on Houses and Homes and the Casu- 
alties of Life. On the comforts and re- 
finements of colonial homes there is about 
as much to say as on the pet snakes of 
St. Patrick. Those were the happy days 
when Bostonians opposed lightning rods 
on the score of religion; when Philadel- 
phians drank from the germ-laden bucket 
that hung in the well; and when two old 
maiden sisters were accidentally burned 
to death from smoking their pipes after 
they got into bed. Although the Ameri- 


cans of 1776 lacked most of the comforts | 


and conveniences of life, they escaped 
many of the vulgarities of modern luxury. 
3reaking into society was a hard job in 
those days. At the sign of the Pewter 
Plate or Old Grog one could enjoy 
mixed drinks without mixed company. 
While the gentry met in the Apollo 
room, the minor deities held their revels 
in the common kitchen. And so in the 
higher recreations and amusements of 
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communities founded on the British 
model, it was natural that social lines 
should be carefully drawn, that mechan- 
ics and tradespeople should be excluded 
from the select dancing assembly, and 
that the concert and lecture should be 
confined to “very polite company.” Add- 
ing to this snobbishness in culture a 
decided narrowness in religion, it was 
inevitable that the fine arts should not 
greatly flourish in the colonies. While 
in music there was a certain catholicity 
of taste, a Bach symphony being rendered 
in Boston along with a new hunting song 
as early as 1771, yet in painting the bald- 
ness of Protestantism kept colonials out 
of sympathy with the great masters of 
continental Europe; while as for the 
stage, play-acting was long considered 
“the highroad to hell.” But it was in 
literature that the lighter mental range 
was especially neglected. The “best 
sellers” of that age were Edwards’s Ser- 
mons and Watts’s Hymns. And what 
was not serious was rather stupid. How- 
ever, this was not the fault of the people, 
but of the times. The high imaginings 
of the Elisabethan writers were now suc- 
ceeded by the practicalities of the Geor- 
gian. British subjects on both sides of 
the water seemed to prefer the versified 
prose of Pope to the woodland notes of 
Shakespeare, and the echoes of the poet’s 
poet had well nigh died out. 

The polite literature of the colonial 
era was on the whole dull and uninter- 
esting; it was not so with the impolite. 
The colonial press was quite up to date. 
Yellow journalism was not yet epidemic, 
The details of how people dressed or 
looked, or what they ate and drank, were 
only to be inferred from the advertising 
columns; but spicy pamphlets on topics 
of the town were to be bought, and the 
jobbing of popular books in veritable de- 
partment stores was actually to be found. 
If the lower literature was strangely 
modern, so was the higher learning. In 
an extremely interesting account of the 
colonial colleges it is shown how culture 
was made to hum in the most approved 
modern fashion. Harvard flourished not 
by grants from the Crown, but by well 
advertised gifts of faithful graduates; 
William and Mary was sustained not by 
standard oil or tainted steel, but by the 
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antiseptic weed of Virginia; Princeton in 
its most distinguished head, who was 
forced to neglect his scholarship for the 
sake of begging money, fulfilled the 
twentieth century ideal of a college 
president as a combination of a phono- 
graph and a cash register. But to show 
how modern were the ancient institu- 
tions is but sorry praise. Harvard in- 
deed started the fashion of bestowing the 
LL.D. upon those who were not men of 
letters, but its first degree of this kind 
was not granted to a captain of industry, 
but to General Washington. Yet when 
Yale had the largest enrollment its stu- 
dents were thought lacking in good man- 
ners; and when the institution at Phila- 
delphia tried coeducation it had the posi- 
tion of an academy and not of a uni- 
versity. 

In the concluding chapters on Re- 
ligious Influences, Libraries and Clubs 
and Provincial Politics there is nothing 
especially new or startling; but in treat- 
ing of Industrial Pursuits the author has 
given some forgotten facts which might 
disturb the pretensions of our older social 
sets and would fairly jar the roots of our 
mushroom aristocracy. It is true that 
the author neglects to show that Ameri- 
cans of Royal Descent, in being almost 
exclusively multimillionaires, give proof 
of the original business ability of kings, 
but he does bring up the fact that the 
first Americans presented at Court were 
four Indian warriors and three squaws, 
and that if those good old days were re- 
vived social distinctions would be fostered 
by the demarcation of wholesale and re- 
tail, when—to use the language of Doug- 
las Jerrold—tallow in the cask would 
look down upon sixes to the pound, and 
pig iron turn up its nose at ten-penny 
nails. 





Woodbridge Riley. 
III 


TAPPAN WRIGHT'S “THI 


Tower.’’* 


Mary 


It is a common observation regarding 
novels which deal with ordinary, com 
monplace characters, that dulness is a 


*The Tower. By Mary Tappan Wright. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 




















final and convincing proof of a successful 
realism. Such a test undoubtedly has 
been and will be applied to The Tower, 
to the triumphant vindication of Mrs. 
Wright's “method” on the part of her 
friends, to the damning of all realistic 
novels on the part of fervid Corellians 
and their ilk. Those who find in the fact 
their strongest reason for admiring the 
book may point out that the author has 
courted the mild impeachment. She has 
deliberately chosen to treat in fiction the 
every-day doings of a little circle of pro- 
fessors and professors’ wives and chil- 
dren and hangers-on in a small college; 
and what, to the uninitiated, is less allur- 
ing and entertaining than the academic 
life? Even those who have been of it 
sometimes fail to discern the romantic 
tinge that is supposed to overlie our col- 
lege days. I have known collegians, 
newly escaped into a more bustling and 
variegated world, to look back on their 
student life as a horrible period of sleepy 
inaction, and condescendingly pity those 
mournful, half-fossilised remnants of hu- 
manity, their professors and instructors. 
Even the old graduate, whose eyes dim at 
the mention of Alma Mater, is prone to 
look back on his undergraduate self 
through spectacles coated with rose- 
coloured film. Actual. reversion to the 
life he pictures to himself so lovingly 
would bore him to death. 

With a public, then, so largely com- 
posed of non-collegians who never could 
understand, and recreant collegians who 
don’t wish to understand, it may seem 
that Mrs. Wright is heavily handicapped 
in her search for an audience. Neverthe- 
less, other novelists have overcome bigger 
disadvantages—for the truth is that the 
particular kind of life that a novel deals 
with has little to do with making it read- 
able or unreadable. That quality depends 
more on the author than the subject; it 
is the duil writer that makes the dull 
book. The legitimate demand of every 
reader that a novel shall first of all be 
readable places on the author no restric- 
tions as to material or method. Most of 
us who read novels are, so far as mere 
subject matter is concerned, omnivor- 
ous. Booth Tarkington’s studies of a 
back-country Indiana town and Mrs. 
Wharton’s stories of the Smarter New 
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York find very much the same readers; 
the admirers of Henry James are—or 
were—the admirers of Joseph Conrad. 
There’s more in the author than we some- 
times stop to realise. 

Actually, then, the test of realism 
which I have mentioned as having been 
applied to The Tower is fallacious. It 
is nearer the truth to say that if the book 
is wholly dull, it is wholly bad. Fortu- 
nately such is not the case, for its virtues 
are no less certain, if somewhat less con- 
spicuous, than its faults. Mrs. Wright 
is to be commended for having chosen to 
display her characters in an environment 
comparatively fresh in fiction, an environ- 
ment, too, with which she is thoroughly 
familiar. There is scarcely a page in the 
book that does not bear evidence of first- 
hand observation and a determination to 
remain within the boundaries of truth. 
The rambling narrative that occupies 
three-quarters of The Tower is made up 
of the kind of incidents, mostly trivial 
and inconsequential, that might have hap- 
pened in “our” college—though it must 
be confessed that in “our” college foot- 
ball was not played in the spring, nor did 
ladies address an instructor by his un- 
adorned final name. These, however, are 
trifling differences. The characters in 
Mrs. Wright’s story are replicas of those 
we knew in “our” college: the pompous, 
domineering, kind-hearted president, de- 
voted Professor Maxwell, and disap- 
pointed Miss Langdon—who might, I 
fear, have incurred the opprobrious des- 
ignation of “the widow” in “our” college. 
Everyone who has “been through” col- 
lege, if only by entering one door and 
passing out of another, will recognise 
these people as the right kind to figure 
in a college story. Even those benighted 
ones who have never so much as attended 
a commencement baseball game will rec- 
ognise their appropriateness. 

Yet a suspicion that something must be 
wrong is aroused by the fact that so large 
a portion of the book, so many of Mrs. 
Wright’s admirably polished sentences, 
so much of her really clever dialogue, 
can be read with indifference. The final 
cumulative effect of her care for details, 
her nice regard for plausibilities, ought 
to be an overwhelming effect of essential 
truthfulness. The final effect is actually 
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nothing of the sort; it is mere indiffer- 
ence, or at best only the mildest curiosity 
to know how the love-story turns out. Not 
once, up to the last few chapters, do 
these figures take hold of your interest ; 
not once do you think of them, in spite 
of the author’s anxious pains to set them 
fully before you, as real men and women. 
There is no creation of character here, 
but only elaborate, detailed description. 
You do not live with these people and 
know them; you only know about them. 
The description is full and accurate, but 
why should that interest you when you 
have never seen the people and have no 
intimate concern with their lives? A 
page or two of the book, taken at ran- 
dom, may seem very admirable writing, 
as it indeed is. In cross-section it will 
stand microscopic examination; a longi- 
tudinal section is required to lay bare 
structural defects. Read the dialogue 
straight through and you will find all the 
characters using the same polished, ele- 
gant speech, all in turn saying clever 
things and expressing the same elevated 
sentiments. They are all kept well in 
hand by the author; not one of them 
ever kicks over the traces and lashes out 
with an unexpected word. 

Until the last six chapters. Then, in 
the most natural way in the world, Mrs. 
Wright suddenly precipitates her princi- 
pal characters into a complication that 
forces them, so to speak, to declare them- 
selves. They become individuals, each 
with his own view of life, his own way 
of attacking its problems. There is con- 
structive skill in these final pages; not 
elsewhere in the book does the artist in 
the author appear to such advantage. 
Whether the outcome is wholly logical— 
logical, that is, in the novelist’s sense— 
is difficult to determine; the material for 
a judgment is slender, with nearly nine- 
tenths of the book wasted. The decision 
is, however, of small concern: what is 
important is that in these final pages Mrs. 
Wright has cleared herself of the charge 
of being incapable of creating real hu- 
man beings. 


Edward Clark Marsh. 
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IV 


DANBY’s” “THE 
LAWYER.’’* 


“FRANK SPHINX’s 


Mrs. Frankau’s somewhat startling 
preface (“Because you hate and loath 
my book, I dedicate it to you”) prepares 
the reader for a candid analysis of a 
career which the world at large has de 
cided to treat with reserve. 

Rather. an alarming programme to 
those of us who fail to discover anything 
particularly “Christlike” in the author of 
De Profundis, and in whose opinion no 
appreciation of his ability can make 
Reading Gaol seem other than a tragic 
but fitting end. 

It is a relief to find at once that Mrs. 
Frankau’s story does not begin till “Al 
gernon Heseltine” had been some time in 
his grave; and that not only is her plead 
ing for him more emotional than logical, 
but that she shortly takes up the thread 
of her own novel with vigour, and his 
active influence, never very convincing, 
grows more and more shadowy as her 
hold upon the matter in hand strengthens. 

Errington Welch-Kennard, the lawyer, 
is apparently the high priest of a band 
of admirers who revolve about the ‘“‘sofa- 
bed” of Sybil Algernon Heseltine, for 
the avowed purpose of keeping alive the 
dead man’s notorious memory. At much 
damage to his reputation, the hero has 
stood by her and her husband through 
their worst days and now consoles the 
widow with a genuine friendship which 
the pair are content to let the world mis- 
understand. Sybil’s revenge upon fate 
is to draw young men under the blight- 
ing influence of her husband’s life and 
work, but having a real affection for the 
Lawyer, she bestirs herself to find him a 
wife, judging that at forty, after an un- 
savoury career which has exhausted his 
resources, nothing else can secure him 
safety and happiness. Now all of this 
might easily have been quite unbearable, 
either treated as pitilessly as Mr. James 
would have done, if he ever faced such a 
situation, or with the “courage” of Mrs. 
Frankau’s earlier novels. As a fact, ex- 
cept when Sybil jokes about a favoured 

*The Sphinx’s Lawyer. By “Frank Danby.’ 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 




















lover, one “Apollo,” who turns out to be 
her morphia syringe, the author shows a 
great gain in restraint. Whereas “Bac- 
carat” and “Pigs in Clover” contained 
passages most trying to the nerves, in 
this book she slides over thin ice with 
considerable skill. Where character is to 
be deeply analysed, she is not at her best. 
Sybil, the Sphinx, Welch-Kennard and 
his invincibly innocent wife, Elsa and her 
husband are all seen from the outside. 
They are seen vigorously, with definite- 
ness of outline and colour, but without 
the penetration and infinite pains with 
which morbid French novelists study and 
dissect their subjects, But on the other 
hand, Mrs. Frankau is less mechanical 
than the average Frenchman. If her 
people themselves hardly live, abundance 
of vitality finds its way into her story. 
Her manner is often hasty, her theories 
quite unconvincing, but she has move- 
ment, imagination in conceiving a situa- 
tion, and capacity to animate a large 
canvas. There is a rough and ready 
power in the mere number of characters 
which she controls, and once you have 
taken the plunge into her world, you 
grow positively grateful to her for spar- 
ing you so much detail. And whether 
it be agreeable or no, the note which she 
strikes is her own. 

With an inclination to write like Mr. 
Hichens, she has far more the tempera- 
ment of the early Ouida. She betrays 
the same inclination towards amazingly 
sudden gentlemen and remarkably de- 
fenceless ladies (could the Lawyer possi- 
bly have kissed Mrs. Darcy at the be- 
ginning of that first visit?), and a tend- 
ency to break out into the French tongue 
rivalled only by Guy Livingston. She is 
less romantic than Ouida, belonging to a 
less romantic period: she is more philo- 
sophic. Her doctrine of pity is, of course, 
based upon the sentimental side of ultra- 
modern criminology. Her hero’s final re- 
version to the pure joys of domesticity 
is entirely in accord with up-to-date ra- 
tional paganism. The morals are really 
so mixed that The Sphinx’s Lawyer is 
hardly meat for the young and unformed, 
since a belief that experience of all kinds 
teaches advantageously is only safe at 
the age when active personal experience 
begins to give way to reminiscence. 
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Throughout she is hampered by her 
text. The defence of Oscar Wilde is 
too direct for art. A hint, a suggestion 
would be enough. The constant and 
often irrelevant reference to him ends by 
rousing an antagonistic desire rather to 
put a few more of his ilk in jail than to 
adorn his memory. The secondary motif, 
Du Gore’s relation with his wife, is also 
confused; and what intrinsic gain to 
morality is there in the sorry spectacle 
of that re-united couple? To judge this 
story from a moral, not a literary angle, 
is not only fair, but necessary, since the 
preface invites it. The literary quality 
moreover may be dismissed in a few 
words. The conversations are unreal, 
stilted, and except in cases of dialect, 
lacking in characterisation. The nar- 
rative is clear, capable and without dis- 
tinction. 

That the ethical aspect should provoke 
discussion, disagreement even, at least 
proves one point. The book is good 
enough to provoke interest. For the ro- 
bust, The Sphinx’s Lawyer is not insipid 
reading ; and granted her chosen milieu, 
Mrs. -Frankau does not needlessly offend 
the timid! 

Mary Moss. 


V 
Mrs. Wricut’s “THe GARDEN, You 
AND I.”’* 


Although outdoor literature has come 
to be somewhat of a drug in the market, 
yet a book from Mrs. Wright’s pen is al- 
ways welcome, for her really reliable in- 
formation about gardens is sure to be in- 
terwoven with the thread of a story 
which, however slight, has both interest 
and charm. 

The Garden, You and I is the latest 
contribution of The Commuter’s Wife to 
that class of literature of which Miss 
Kate Sanborn’s Abandoned Farm was 
one of the pioneers, and which has 
kindled in thousands of hitherto con- 
tented city dwellers a keen desire to own 
a small place in the country. Those of 
our old friends whom we find in this 


*The Garden, You and I. By the author of 
The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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book are Barbara and her husband, the 
Cortrights and one or two others, while 
the newer members of the gardening 
fraternity are Mr. and Mrs. Penrose, 
Maria Maxwell, and the Man from 
Everywhere. The story is in the form 
of letters that pass between Barbara and 
Mrs. Penrose, containing wise counsel to 
the latter as to the planting of her garden 
and particularly as to the proper arrange- 
ment of trees and shrubs designed to 
cover a bare knoll. This gives the author 
a chance for a few elementary hints on 
the subject of landscape gardening as 
distinguished from the cultivation of 
flowers, the placing of small trees, the 
value of evergreens as windbreaks and 
their great beauty when used as a back- 
ground for other foliage. In fact, The 
Garden, You and I contains more garden 
lore and less story than the author’s other 
books and deals as much with trees as 
with flowers. 

Throughout the book are many excel- 
lent suggestions upon subjects connected 
with gardening. The author condemns 
“the awful rockery of the flat garden” 
and alludes with the pity born of knowl- 
edge to “the fatal magnetism of Hens 
that has run epidemic up and down the 
population of commuting householders, 
bringing financial prostration to some 
and the purely nervous article to others.” 
Grading she calls “an expensive and ob- 
literative process ..., @ trap for 
newly-fledged landowners,” a sentiment 
which will meet with the cordial concur- 
rence of those who have incautiously al- 
lowed themselves to be inveigled into 
such so-called improvements, and every 
lover of country roads will agree most 
heartily with her remarks on the destruc- 
tion of the ferns “mown down by the 
ruthless scythe of the farmer every au- 
tumn when he shows his greatest agri- 
cultural energy by stripping the waysides 
of their beauty prior to the coming of 
the roadmender with his awful ‘turnpik- 
ing’ process.” 

There are also some useful hints on the 
arrangement of flowers for the house. 
The author coming to the conclusion that 
there is such a thing as too many being 
used at once, contents herself with one 
vase in each room, consulting the aspect 
and furniture of each with most satisfac- 
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tory results. Nasturtiums for the north 
room, delicately-tinted poppies in the 
chintz-covered living-room, a tall jar of 
lilies in the hall and, most charming of 
all, a silver tankard of cornflowers in the 
oak-and-blue library, give the reader an 
idea of the beauty of individual arrange- 
ment of flowers. Mrs. Wright em- 
phasises in this connection the importance 
of white blossoms in floral decoration, 
considering “white in the flower kingdom 
what the diamond is in the mineral world, 
necessary as a setting for all other colours 
as well as for its own intrinsic worth.” 

One of the illustrations in the book is 
called “A Terrible Example,” and 
serves to show how little escapes the 
author’s observation when the beauty of 
a garden is in question. The picture 
represents a bed of tall flowers, mostl) 
lilies, the beauty of which is almost 
ruined by the prominence of the stakes 
to which the stalks are tied. Mrs. Wright 
admits the necessity of supports, but 
shows how they may be kept in the back- 
ground. One chapter is devoted to a 
seaside garden, with a coloured illustra- 
tion of a flower bed among the rocks, and 
there is a list of flowers for the hardy 
seed bed, one of useful annuals, and one 
of good flower combinations for table 
decoration. 

We have never been told exactly where 
the Garden of The Commuter’s Wife is 
situated, but it may not be amiss to place 
it in the neighbourhood of Ridgefield, 
Connecticut. Wherever it may be, we 
wish Barbara continued success in its 
cultivation. and only stipulate that she 
shall keep us informed as to the process. 

Mary K. Ford. 


VI 
In THE House or HER FRIENDs.* 


“Tt is a small college, but there 
are those that love it,” has become 
a classic utterance in American let- 
ters. We do not, however, recol- 
lect any adequate embodiment of the 
motive, surely a noteworthy one in 
American life, in the fiction of the day. 
English college life exists in everyone’s 
mind in the persons of Tom Brown, 


a York: Robert Grier Cooke, incorpor- 
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Arthur Pendennis and Verdant Green, 
not to mention other figures, but we have 
no representative figure to typify a phase 
of American life that was once of im- 
mense importance and that seems now, at 
least in the form we have known it, to 
be passing away. “In the House of her 
Friends” does not give us any such 
figure: it does, however, give us a sin- 
cularly intimate view of what we think 
must be a unique element in American 
college life. It presents the life of the 
small college from the standpoint, not of 
the student, nor of the professor, nor of 
the graduate, nor of the outsider, but of 
the Faculty family that has lived all its 
days on the college campus. It must be 
a strange world in which such people live, 
a world of certain habits and traditions 
and understandings, which are _ con- 
stantly embodied by an ever-changing 
course of individuality. The college it- 
self attains a personality of its own to 
which professor, students, graduates, 
everyone can but minister. An unreal 
life, one may say, perhaps even a sort of 
dream life, in which there is no real 
basis for valuation or even comprehen- 
sion of anything. And something of 
such unreality has come into the picture 
drawn by this anonymous artist. The 
actual course of events exists for her 
(it cannot be a he) only as a great out- 
side whence people return to the old 
walls that have become the ramparts of 
the world. And thus her picture takes 
on a certain haze like the delicate tone 
of a silver point or a pastel. There are 
no strongly drawn characters: it is 
merely suggested that there are men and 
women, boys and girls. Even strong 
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passions seem to diffuse themselves in a 
general sea of recollections, and tradi- 
tions, and sentiment, and we wake al- 
most with a start to find that anyone is 
pierced by keen feeling. One such awak- 
ening there is in the book, and a most 
effective one, the chief point of the writer, 
supplying motive and name to the story. 
It gives true and poignant feeling, but 
the critic cannot help wondering that any 
of the figures of this Botticellian ex- 
quisiteness should come to life. Indeed 
it is but for a moment: the effort is per- 
haps too great to sustain and the story 
relapses into the charm of old college 
quadrangles and gardens, old college pro- 
fessors and their charming granddaugh- 
ters, old college gossip and history, old 
college observances and customs hardly 
vitalised by eager youth, strangely 
proud to lose itself in these simulacra 
of the past. Does such a place exist in 
America still? We take it the picture is 
drawn of the early eighties of the last 
century, and advise the student of cul- 
ture to interest himself in this singular 
sidelight on one of the forces that made 
America. The lover of literature, too, 
will find pleasure in this leisurely writ- 
ing, so different from much of our day, 
writing that gives one time to pause here 
and there in the quiet of a high-walled 
college garden, to smile at the old-fash- 
ioned flowers and recognise a delicate 
beauty and even a certain vitality in this 
constant creation of an atmosphere un- 
known either to the open windy upland, 
or to the lawn of some great and 
splendid estate. 
Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS: REVOLUTION- 
IST 


wa N music the unusual is 
mever king. And in prob- 


Zably no other art are the 
possibilities of a form- 
mula exhausted so quickly 
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and so completely. Gen- 


Lele - rely! y eration after generation 
of composers tinkered the form of the 
symphony and the sonata until there ar- 
rived that heaven-sent genius Beethoven 
who filled these frames with music so 
tremendous and skilful that he left work 
on these lines only for imitators. Even 
Brahms, his symphonic successor, while 
writing four masterly symphonies, simply 
reiterated what Beethoven had empha- 
sised. 

Wagner cleverly realised the futility 
of traipsing in where angels had rushed 
before him, so he turned his thoughts to 
matters other than the symphony. He 
equalled Beethoven’s feat, and since his 
day no new touches have been added to 
the music drama. Now one of Wagner’s 
contemporaries—and incidentally his best 
friend—Franz Liszt, strove to be taken 
seriously as a composer. He was a man 
of infinitely greater learning than the 
average musician and he searched the 
horizon for a new avenue of escape from 
conventionality. How thoroughly he had 
studied the scores of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies is proved by the magnificent 
piano transcriptions he left of these mar- 
vellous works; and this intimacy must 
have convinced him that there was no 
room for Liszt as a symphonic composer. 

So Liszt invented a new form—or to be 
exact, he invented a logical formlessness 
in music. He chose as subjects for his 
compositions mythic and poetic tales ; and 
he allowed each subject to dictate its own 
musical outlines. With music convention 
this method had absolutely nothing in 
common, and the purists raised their 
hands to high heaven in horror. No 
amount of propaganda served to popu- 
larise this music. To-day it is almost 
too late for such warfare, because some 
of this music has grown hopelessly out- 


moded and none of it awes us any more 
by its daring. It may be that Liszt lost 
faith in his own bravery, or it is possible 
that his limitations as a composer defined 
his course. At all events he left the form 
of “Symphonic Poems”—as he christened 
them—open to successors. 

It is obvious that this form is capable 
of much greater extension than any of 
the conventional ones, simply because 
each subject demands its own outlines, 
and it would follow that here there are 
as many forms as there are subjects. But 
it requires a stout heart and a steady 
mind to fling the gauntlet of defiance into 
the face of conventionality ; especially as 
all great musicians are reared on the 
severest classics. So the generation of 
composers succeeding Liszt remembered 
his fate and with the exception of spo- 
radic experiments they left this freedom 
of composition religiously alone. It re- 
mained for Richard Strauss to prove to 
a gaping world that Liszt was sound in 
his strivings; at the same time he is 
demonstrating that Liszt was merely a 
child at composition. 

Richard Strauss, like most of the great 
composers, comes out of Germany and 
from a musical family. The details of 
his early education are scarcely interest- 
ing ; suffice it to say that they were along 
the lines of rigid classicism. He himself 
piles praise upon his teacher, Alexander 
Ritter, who called him “a musician of 
the future” ; but to Hans von Bilow be- 
longs a great share of the responsibility 
of moulding this youth. Von Bulow 
was as quick to appreciate talent as he 
was to ridicule virtue, and after putting 
young Strauss to some severe tests be- 
gan to educate him as a conductor. 

This is all incidental. Richard Strauss, 
composer of those stupendous “Tone 
Poems,” is musically a self-made man. 
Awake in him are the ideas of a score of 
men, but when they come to expres- 
sion they are branded with the unmis- 
takable individuality of Richard Strauss. 
From Liszt he took the suggestion of 
























freedom of form, but in it he has dared 
to lengths of which Liszt fondly dreamed 
but at which his courage balked. With 
Strauss conventionality plays no thread- 
bare role, and he follows the dictates of 
the subject in hand; he forces music to 
express his ideas, he coerces it to the 
logic of words : the beautiful is employed 
only when it is logically fit—otherwise 
the ugly is of equal importance. 

This brings us to the point out of 
which Strauss’s detractors have made 
capital—the ugliness of his music. Ex- 
actly what is beautiful and what is ugly 
is a debatable subject in most instances, 
especially in music. A single turn of the 
memory and we are reminded that Wag- 
ner’s music was declared hideous; and 
that not so many years ago. Naturally 
such aged men as Hanslick cannot at this 
late day recant all they have written 
against Wagner, cannot recall all the 
spleen they have wasted on the contro- 
versy; so they must remain antagonistic 
in sheer consistency. But no younger 
man with ears open would dream of re- 
peating the charge of ugliness against 
Wagner’s music. What, then, has hap- 
pened since those stormy Bayreuth days 
of 1876? Has Wagner’s music grown 
more beautiful with age? Not at all. 
The scores remain unchanged save where 
details are omitted for practicable pur- 
poses of performance. Then have our 
ears changed? Hardly; nature has put 
no finishing touches to our hearing to 
oblige Wagner. The whole matter is 
simply explained by the fact that now 
we hear a great deal of this music ; hear- 
ing much of Wagner’s music tends to 
create a desire and-a love for it. After 
this the rest is easy: we grow to know it 
and to understand it. Many of the in- 
tricate difficulties straighten themselves 
out of their own accord, others we begin 
to take for granted as characteristic of 
the composer. So the musical difficulties 
disappear and the ear—identical in con- 
struction with the one that rejected Wag- 
ner so bitterly—finds these combinations 
of sounds simple to understand and easy 
to appreciate. 

But mankind never learns by the ex- 
perience of a past generation in matters 
musical. In a word, its Wagner war 
does not help it to an understanding of 
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Strauss; and many of the charges of 
abuse that were made against Wagner 
now find themselves called to do duty 
anew against Strauss. Wagner employed 
the most complex orchestra of his day, 
but Strauss has found even these means 
inadequate to express his musical emo- 
tions. Hence the charge of extravagance 
—which is always a serious one in art— 
and a plea that he return to the “sim- 
plicity” of Wagner. 

Strauss heeds none of these admoni- 
tions. He stalks on, a man of firm re- 
solve and firmer convictions. If his 
method is one of madness it is as surely 
the madness of genius ; but the course he 
has chosen worries and angers the doubt- 
ing ones, who protest that this madman 
is leading music into a swamp of noxious 
incomprehensibility—all of which is not 
true. 

What has Strauss really done that he 
should bring down upon his thinking 
head the scourge of the Philistines? He 
has chosen strange and unusual subjects 
for his Tone Poems—some of them are 
even unpleasant ones. Now, if in art a 
creator has not the right to choose what- 
ever subject appeals to him, irrespective 
of the fickle taste of his auditors, then the 
boundaries of art must be narrow indeed. 
If by any chance a composer has chosen 
a subject that is built upon a disagreeable 
episode—no matter how near life it may 
be—then the Philistine blushes with rage 
and declares that such topics have no 
right to be translated into music. He for- 
gets in his virtuous zeal that Tristan und 
Isolde is far from being a pleasant sub- 
ject, that the incest of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde cannot by any possibility be ex- 
plained to the innocent. But that belongs 
to Wagner and Wagner has been ac- 
cepted, vice of plot and all; hence the 
younger composer, fightiyg for recogni- 
tion, inherits this among other objections. 


But this cavilling probably worries ° 


Strauss very little. He has gone defiant- 
ly on picking his subjects with never a 
care for the delight or horror of the 
audience. The very obstinacy of the man 
commands respect. 

To one at all in sympathy with Strauss 
and his unconventional ways the chosen 
subjects are not notoriously appalling. 
There is, for instance, Cervantes’s mas- 
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ter writing Don Quixote, that tale fan- 
tastic in which all life’s philosophy is 
mirrored. Strauss has taken a knightly 
theme and has contorted it into a-set of 
variations each of which is a musical pic- 
ture of some sad or mad escapade in- 
dulged in by the half-crazed Don. Such 
a task is declared to be without the limits 
of music. But he who would dare to out- 
line these limits with such exactness has 
set about to do the unreasonable and the 
impossible. 

The charge of morbidness is hurled 
against the theme of “Death and Trans- 
figuration.” True, the tonal representa- 
tion of a fever-crazed patient reviewing 
life in his delirium with the final death is 
not a nursery topic. The argument is 
combated by the fact that Strauss also 
did not write nursery music to this plot. 


It is a serious and moreover a mar-. 


vellous bit of writing built to engage the 
mind of the serious, imaginative man; 
and its place on the concert programme 
is as defensible as is that of J/solde’s 
Liebestod. Both works are encompassed 
only by the high arc of fleet imagination. 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra,” freely con- 
ceived after the philosophy of Nietzsche, 
sent the Strauss barb hard into the soul 
of the Philistine. “What!” cried he 
aghast, “use music to express phi- 
losophy!” And the composer’s answer 
to his critic is to be read in this Tone 
Poem itself. It stands as a huge com- 
position, colossal in structure; none but 
a giant brain could have been delivered 
of such a child. The philosophy of 
Nietzsche has stirred the genius to mu- 
sical utterance, several episodes in Zara- 
thustra’s wanderings having been made 
into chapters of this composition. It 
would be idiotic to declare that the whole 
of Nietzsche’s destructive philosophy can 
be read in this music—Strauss last of 
all could have intended such a thing— 
but at least we have here the struggles 
of a questioning one trying to solve the 
riddle of existence. Strange and pre- 
viously unheard devices are employed to 
bring this about, and there is room for the 
sneers of the one whose ear will not hear, 
whose imagination will not vault. But 
to that ear almost all modern music is 
really foreign. 
Then there is Tyll Owlglass, that 


cracked intellect whose main sport was 
deriding the conventional. Strauss makes 
him prance in tone and behave outra- 
geously. It gives him an opportunity to 
heap a circle of brilliant colours on his 
palette which he then discharges at his 
huge canvas with unerring aim; the re- 
sult is a sparkling Rondo, humourous 
and clever. 

Strauss also has woven the amative 
adventures of Don Juan into a tonal 
fabric, probably chosen because of the 
many opportunities for colour moods the 
story of the philandering noble offers. It 
is needless to assert that the various hues 
of orchestral colour cross and recross 
with amazing skill; and the pattern 
swims suggestively in the loom. 

The charge of monumental and impu- 
dent conceit is also made against Strauss 
for his most ambitious of great composi- 
tions, “A Hero’s Life.” There can be 
no doubt that Strauss meant himself to 
be the hero of this Tone Poem, for he 
quotes fragments of his other works in 
this one. It is the episode of a brave 
man fighting life and his critics, the latter 
being comically pictured; he meets with 
the woman of his choice, forsakes her for 
the duties of war, and eventually finds 
peace in the happiness reflected by his 
own works of hand and brain. In this 
Tone Poem all previous limits of music 
are disregarded. Overpowering cacoph- 
ony limns the brutal noise of war—and 
the anti-Straussites flee the hall. Thev 
assure you that this sort of thing ceases 
to be music, which argument they cannot 
substantiate since no one dare define the 
limits of music. Battle scenes have been 
represented in music before, many times ; 
but Strauss calls a musical spade a spade 
and looses his immense orchestra in the 
effort to represent the din of carnage. 
He succeeds—that is indubitable. That 
he offends sensitive and narrow ears is 
neither here nor there: great art spares 
not the sensibilities. And the unpardon- 
able conceit in quoting himself is easily 
condoned by the determined manner in 
which these incidents are employed. 
Never for an instant does one feel that 
anything else might have served the 
composer’s purpose at that point—and 
decidedly does it fit into the logical 
scheme of the composition. 





























In the works of smaller form, the 
songs, Strauss has written some master- 
pieces. The music in these is so consist- 
ent with the text that it suggests an ab- 
sorption of the text with a tonal trans- 
lation of it rather than simply a musical 
setting of the words. Form there is none 
in many cases. The melodic curve is tan- 
talisingly accurate with tne verbal one, 
and the climax is planned at the big 
textual moment, irrespective of the ordi- 
nary balance striven for by the average 
composer. It frequently puzzles the ear 
to know how possibly he is going to con- 
clude the music logically: he seems to 
have exhausted almost the entire text in 
establishing his musical thesis—suddenly 
he leads the ear out of this maze by 
means of some unsuspected passage, and 
does it convincingly, too. And the hearer 
gasps in admiration. 

The public’s attitude toward this com- 
poser is principally one of suspicion ; but 
that in music means nothing: every great 
man has been ahead of his time. In fact 
it is a sign of progressive times that 
Strauss is coming into his own so rapidly 
and during lifetime—an honour denied 
most important composers. In Germany 
he is unquestionably the musical lion and 
the musically educated public cries: “Let 
him roar again.” Here his compositions 
have been heard rather often, but dis- 
cussed more frequently, and discussion 
in such a case leads nowhere unless it in- 
duces the public to go and hear these 
compositions, not at first with an idea of 
being pleased, but rather with a desire to 
comprehend them. Strauss appeals to 
the heart by way of the brain—and that 
is the way of temperate musical sanity. 

That Richard Strauss has hoisted his 
banner of defiance, has declared tonal 
war on the conventional, paying no at- 
tention to warnings continues to hew a 
new path through the tangle of dried 
conventionalities, that stamps him a mu- 
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sical rebel. His earnestness is unmis- 
takable, and the mastery over his technic 
is astounding. For intricate workman- 
ship his compositions have not their 
equal. He commonly disregards ac- 
cepted formule of orchestration and 
makes violent appeal to the brain and 
ear of to-day. Whether his course leads 
him to perdition or immortality, he at 
least has given music a modern impetus 
—the first it has had since Wagner. 

The gloomy cry that Strauss is drag- 
ging music into a morass need not be 
heeded. It is not within the power of 
one man to make or to wreck an art. No 
matter how much he may influence it for 
a time, if the future proves that his ef- 
forts were inartistic then art returns to 
former and accepted standards and its 
evolution continues from those points. 
If Strauss is on the right path, then he 
is doing music an inestimable service; 
if he is in the wrong, he eventually can 
do music no harm, for then this whole 
episode will be regarded simply as an ex- 
periment of the times. Music itself will 
remain untainted. 

For the present at least it is not pos- 
sible to wave aside this man with argu- 
ments; just as impossible is it to still 
his music with cries of dislike. Strauss 
is the musical issue of the day—and he 
is yet a young man. His later composi- 
tions all .are thumb-marked with the 
stamp of genius. He has classical tra- 
dition behind him and a future before 
him. He appears to be disregarding the 
former in favour of the latter’s possibili- 
ties. Crumbs of censure and of praise 
fall to him from the banquet of criticism 
—he continues undaunted by the one, un- 
encouraged by the other. The obstinate 
soul of genius is within him, and his eye 
and ear are firmly, madly fixed on a goal. 
His path is strewn with the wreckage of 
conventionality: Richard Strauss is a 
revolutionist. Edward Ziegler. 
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RECENT 


AFAVORITE ~ working 
Matheory with the average 

publisher, and one which 
arests upon a firmer basis 
meemeoi experience than most 
Sworking theories, is that, 
waother things being equal, 
the novel with a happy ending is the 
profitable novel, and the novel that ends 
unhappily is not. And if we accept the 
popular conception that the first requisite 
of good fiction is to entertain, then the 
theory is logical enough ; for who is there 
who does not look back with kindly feel- 
ings upon an entertainer who at the mo- 
ment of parting has the art of dismissing 
us in a hopeful and buoyant spirit? Ac- 
cordingly a popular preference for novels 
with a happy ending is not only a natural 
and healthful preference, but one which 
does not necessarily conflict in any way 
with sound artistic principles. So long 
as joy and sorrow exist side by side in this 
world, the maker of fiction, whether real- 
ist or idealist, may make either of these 
elements predominate in his book, and 
still remain true to his creed. And yet, 
theorise as we will, we are confronted 
by the plain, obvious, undeniable fact that 
among the world’s masterpieces of fiction, 
ancient and modern, in prose and in 
poetry, in epic verse and classic drama, 
troubadour lay and present-day novel, 
tragedy largely predominates over com- 
edy—the story with the unhappy end- 
ing is the story which the world remem- 
bers and preserves. 

It was William Black who, shortly be- 
fore his death, pointed out the curious 
fact that even the readers who most 
strongly reproached him for writing 
gloomy stories were more deeply and 
lastingly impressed by a sad ending than 
by a happy one. It had become a com- 
mon experience with him, he said, to re- 
ceive letters begging him to write more 
cheerfully and inveighing against his per- 
sistent and morbid gloom. As a matter 
of fact, out of the several dozen stories 
which he produced, in the course of a 
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NOVELS 


long and methodical career, those with a 
sad ending could almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. One recalls at 
once Madcap Violet, A Daughter oj 
Heth, Macleod of Dare, and there were 
probably others. But these were the 
books that the public remembered and re- 
proached him for, while they forgot the 
score or more of stories with so-called 
“happy endings.” 

So-called happy endings! There is a 
phrase which contains a clue to the puz- 
zling fact that the novel which ends hap- 
pily is apt to be eyed askance by the dis- 
cerning critics and to be speedily forgot- 
ten by the very public which clamours 
for it. It is easy to say, in theory, that 
joy makes as good a climax as sorrow, 
that it is as good art to paint sunshine as 
to paint shadow. The trouble is, that the 
average conventional final chapter does 
not properly constitute a happy ending, 
because it does not contain either true 
happiness or logical ending. Of course, 
there is no such thing as an absolute be- 
ginning or end to any human story, nor 
can the modern sophisticated story-teller 
even pretend to believe there is. He can 
no longer begin his story in the air, as it 
were, with a vague Once-upon-a-time, 
nor conclude, with the easy optimism of 
childhood, that They Lived Happily Ever 
After. He knows that every human act 
is the consequence of an infinite number 
of earlier acts, reaching backward 
through the centuries, and in its turn be- 
gets a series of consequences that stretch 
down through the coming years, far be- 
yond the point at which he arbitrarily 
chooses to write finis. The most he can 
hope to do is to begin his novel at a point 
where the majority of readers will agree 
that the vital interest begins, a point be- 
hind which all that has been said and 
done is mere background and stage set- 
ting; and to end his novel at a point 
which has a certain semblance of finality, 
a point at which you may leave it with 
the comfortable assurance that there will 
be no radical change in the situation for a 
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year or so, at least. But this is precisely 
what the average Happy Ending 
fails to do. Take the typical novel of the 
lighter sort, in which a young man and 
a young woman quarrel and sulk 
and persistently misunderstand each 
other throughout twenty chapters 
only to become reconciled and firmly 
plight their troth in the twenty- 
first. Only the optimism of early youth 
finds either happiness or finality in such 
an ending. The probability is that within 
six months the man and the girl are 
either rejoicing in a broken engagement 
or making preparations for a divorce. Or, 
again, take a more serious class of novels, 
based on a situation more common in 
French fiction than in our own, the ill- 
assorted marriage, husband and wife 
hopelessly incompatible, slowly but in- 
evitably drifting apart. Here, the 
French novelist has more courage than 
the English; he is satisfied to end log- 
ically with a scandal, an open rupture, a 
permanent estrangement. Our writers, 
yielding to the alleged popular demand 
for the Happy Ending, arrange under one 
or anosher ingenious pretext a reconcilia- 
tion, and leave the erring wife, the truant 
husband, clasped in each other’s arms. An 
ending? No, merely an intermission, a 
fresh starting-point for more flagrant 
transgressions. And the lamentable 
thing about it is that our strongest 
writers are likely to be the worst of- 
fenders, because their art has painted in 
clearest colours the hopelessness of any 
permanent truce between the uncongenial 
pair. 

In other words, the conventional Happy 
Ending is, three times out of four, a mis- 
fit. Instead of being a triumphant dem- 
onstration of the author’s theorem, it 
is a conscious and oftentimes a reluctant 
concession to popular demand. In really 
big novels, the final chapter is the logical 
outcome of the central purpose, its 
achievement, its last conclusive argument. 
And if, as often happens, this central 
purpose is inherently tragic—if, for 
instance, it deals with the familiar theme 
of a husband’s forgiveness of an erring 
wife—then it is a palpable blunder to at- 
tempt to distort the ending into a pleasant 
form, because it is preordained to end un- 
happily. Or again, if the central issue is 


of a big, national, epic sort, a financial 
crisis, a famine, a civil war—in such a 
book it is surely a mistake to dwarf the 
picture and shrink the canvas, by saving 
for the closing episode some individual 
love affair, some selfish, personal joy, for 
the obvious purpose of making the reader 
forget for a minute a whole country’s 
calamity, and close the volume with a 
vague impression that it “ended happily.” 

Undoubtedly the public wants stories 
with happy endings, and it is justified in 
wanting them. But the sort of happy 
ending which it finds most satisfactory in 
the long run is that which bestows upon 
the characters in the book the kind and 
the degree of happiness to which their 
temperaments, their words and deeds en- 
title them. The truest happiness, after 
all, is the possession of a high ambition, 
a great desire, together with the near 
prospect of realising it. To leave the 
hero or heroine, in the final chapter, a 
prey to a great unsatisfied longing for 
something which the reader’s common 
sense tells him is unattainable, is neither 
an artistic ending nor a happy one. 
Thackeray knew his craft too well to 
make the blunder of letting Esmond at 
last win and wed his humble Beatrix. 
Such a conclusion would have been a 
veritable reductio ad absurdum of the 
Happy Ending—a futile anticlimax, too, 
after all the subtle pages that he wrote 
to show us how hopeless it was for these 
two to ever understand each other. 


A book which is marred by just this 
sort of anticlimax is F. J. Stimson’s 
latest volume, which 

In Cure bears the bizarre title, Jn 
of Cure of Her Soul. The 
Her Soul moi: ve, both of book and 
of title, is seemingly con- 

veyed in the opening pages, where young 
Austin Pinckney, just back from Europe, 
discovers that Dorothy Somors has en- 
gaged herself to the “very bad, very 
coarse, very stupid, very rich” Peter 
Gansevoort. Pinckrey thinks that “her 
soul is too fine” for such a man as Gan- 
sevoort, and says as much to his old 
friend and mentor, Major Brandon. 
“Young man,” says the Major, senten- 
tiously, “one lesson I learned in early life; 
never to trouble oneself about young wo- 
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men’s souls.” This is precisely the lesson 
which Pinckney has not yet learned— 
more is the pity, since it takes him up- 
ward of six hundred octavo— pages 
in which to learn it. “I don’t know 
her very well,” Pinckney says to 
the Major; but that does not pre- 
vent him from snatching her away 
from Gansevoort in true Lochinvar style. 
And while her family are recovering from 
their disappointment, and trying to ex- 
plain the matter to the inner social circles 
of New York and Newport, he takes his 
bride on to Cambridge, to live in a hum- 
ble little cottage, while he finishes the 
course at the Harvard Law School. To 
put the case briefly, Pinckney is a man’s 
man, a born politician and lawyer; but 
he does not understand women. Dorothy 
is vain, selfish, fond of luxury, shirking 
the duties of a wife and a mother. The 
two inevitably drift apart, the more rap- 
idly because the man is expending most 
of his vitality in a rapid rise into prom- 
inence at the bar and in politics, while 
Dorothy is caught in the dangerous un- 
dercurrent of New York’s fastest set. 
The book is surprisingly uneven. There 
is a cheap sensationalism about some of 
its chapters that verges upon caricature; 
and then again you come across a char- 
acter or a situation that brings to mind 
The House of Mirth—mainly, however, 
with the thought how much better use 
Mrs. Wharton would have made of the 
same material. Many seemingly irrele- 
vant incidents and personages are drawn 
into the story; otherwise it could never 
have been expanded to the six hundred 
page limit. But finally, after Pinckney 
has loved and lost another woman, and 
Dorothy has flirted rather promiscuously, 
and received a startlingly crude proposal 
from the man she once jilted—in short, 
after matters have reached the point 
where he prefers to live in America and 
let her make her home on the Continent, 
and the reader knows to an iota just how 
hopelessly incompatible the couple are— 
we get our anticlimax : Dorothy discovers 
that she is “just starving for a word of 
love” from Pinckney; and Pinckney, 
just nominated for the presidency, dis- 
covers that “his heart yearns for the 
wife of his youth.” And here the author 
leaves us to wonder vaguely whether her 





soul was really cured, and if so, what 
cured it? 
A volume which is not devoid of merit, 
and which exemplifies in its concluding 
pages the popular idea of 
a Happy Ending, is Ju- 
Judith dith, by Grace Alex 
ander. In a quaint sub 
title, “A Story of th 
Candle-lit Fifties,” the author has aptl; 
emphasised the best quality in the book, 
for apart from its distinctive atmospher: 
of the antebellum days, this story of 
southern Indiana would have little 
to raise it above mediocrity. The 
problem it offers lacks originality; 
when a girl comes back to her vil- 
lage home, after years of study and 
travel, is she still bound to marry the man 
to whom she thoughtlessly bound herself 
before leaving—a man who has never 
once attempted to raise himself, or had 
a thought above the acres he ploughs 
and the pigs he feeds? Grace Alexander 
seems to hold that she is still bound, even 
though she has fallen in love with another 
man, the village minister. But after the) 
are married, Judith rashly consents to 
meet the minister by stealth ; and her hus- 
band, arriving inopportunely, conceives 
an exaggerated idea of the situation, be- 
stows upon her “an old country epithet 
that carries its vile meaning plump in her 
face,” and then promptly drops to the 
ground and dies of apoplexy. One leaves 
the book with the impression that the 
chances that Judith and her minister have 
for happiness are about even, and quit 
as good as they deserve. 
A book of rather unusual quality is The 
Voice of the Street, by Ernest Poole. It 
is well named, for 
The Voice throughout its pages you 
of quite literally hear the 
The Street voice of the streets, dis- 
cordant, dominant, insis- 
tent—the thunder of elevated trains, the 
clanging of trolleys, the whole complex, 
blended roar of the great city. Luck) 
Jim was born and bred in the city streets, 
and he had heard their voice so long that 
the mere roar meant nothing to him. 
The voice that he heard was the subtler, 
more insidious appeal to his inborn gam- 
bling instinct. In the midst of the noise 
and tumult of the rush hour, Lucky Jim 




















would forget to sell his papers; instead, 
he would be down on his knees, in a ring 
of other boys, excitedly risking his pen- 
nies and watching the dice with black, 
dilated eyes—and winning, always win- 
ning. This was when Lucky Jim was 
only twelve, before he knew that he him- 
self had a voice, before he made acquaint- 
ance with Dago Joe. Later, he and Dago 
joe formed a partnership, Jim singing 
queer, slangy Bowery songs which he 
fitted to the Italian airs that his friend 
hammered out in strange, weird chords 
on the piano of the east side café where 
they were allowed to perform. But even 
in his music Jim’s gambling instinct 
pursued him. The owner of the café 
where he sang, discovering that he had a 
bonanza in the boy, agreed to pay him 
extra for every encore that he won, and 
proportionally more for a double encore. 
The fever of winning was in Jim’s blood, 
and in spite of friendly advice and warn- 
ings, he drove himself beyond his 
strength, literally burning up his throat 
in the smoke-laden, vitiated atmosphere 
of the café, the “sweat-shop for voices,” 
as Dago Joe called it. For a year or two, 
while his voice was changing, Jim was 
perforce saved from himself; and at this 
period the few people who loved him— 
old Fritz, the German violinist, who be- 
lieved’ in a great future for Jim as a 
singer; Gretchen, Fritz’s daughter, who 
loved Jim’s voice because she loved Jim; 
and Dago Joe, whose dumb devotion 
would not shrink from crime—all did 
their best to help the impetuous, head- 
strong young fellow live soberly and 
wisely, and reserve his earnings and his 
strength for the long years of careful 
training that were before him. But 
friendship and love were both impotent to 
silence the “voice of the street” that rings 
always in his ears, the voice this time 
of Wall Street, the voice of the bucket 
shop. It seems so easy to win in a day 
enough to pay for all these months and 
years of singing lessons. It proves, in- 
stead, so easy to lose at one venture all 
his savings, all he can beg and borrow 
from his faithful friends. So once more 
he must*go back to the reeking air of the 
café, to earn the dollars to give his sing- 
ing teacher. And week after week he 


verstrains his throat, week after week 
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the hoarseness grows upon him, and one 
by one the rich and delicate tones slip 
from him. “In another month your voice 
will be ruined,” his singing master tells 
him in despair. But he will not believe; 
for, all his life, he has been Lucky Jim, 
and he still trusts to his luck. It is now 
that Dago Joe and Gretchen enter upon 
a conspiracy to save him. A strange tale 
is told him of an unknown benefactor,who 
wishes his name to remain a secret—a 
tenor famous on two continents, who will 
pay for Lucky Jim’s musical education, 
if he will be patient and faithful and cease 
to gamble with his voice. Of course, the 
strange benefactor is a myth. The mon- 
ey which comes periodically is brought 
by Dago Joe, who sells the silver brushes 
and golden bracelets that Gretchen steals 
from the wealthy homes where she goes 
as seamstress. But Lucky Jim never even 
suspects the truth until the day when 
Gretchen is detected and sentenced to a 
term of two years’ imprisonment. Dur- 
ing these two years Jim is supposed to 
finish his musical training ; and the shock 
of learning the disgrace he has uncon- 
sciously brought upon Gretchen is sup- 
posed to have cured him of his reckless 
gambling instinct. At least, Gretchen, 
set free from the reformatory, celebrates 
her first night of freedom by hearing 
Lucky Jim at his first public appearance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; and 
the author implies that she may safely en- 
trust her future to his keeping. Yet, 
while admitting the book’s uncommon 
quality, one may question whether the 
ending is, in the truest sense, a happy 
one. 


Warwick Deeping began his literary 
career as a disciple of Maurice Hewlett. 
It is quite possible that 


Bess when he created the hero 
of the of his new volume, Bess. 
Woods of the Woods, he had in 


mind Mr. Hewlett’s 
“Fool Errant ;” but for the most part he 
affects, though with rather indifferent 
success, the manner of Eden Phillpotts. 
The scene is laid in the Sussex forests, 
and so far as the setting and the atmos- 


-phere go, the book possesses a certain 


picturesque charm. Mr. Deeping is un- 
deniably clever in his use of verbal colour. 
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The story, however, while fairly readable, 
lacks the distinction which one has a 
right to expect from the author of Uther 
and Igraine. To be quite frank, Bess 
of the Woods might have been written 
by any one of a dozen other novelists— 
and written rather better. Here briefly 
is the substance of the plot: Richard Jef- 
fray, master of Pevensal Forest, is envied 
by the local squires for his wealth and 
breeding, but despised by them as “a 
milksop and a fool.” As his cousin, Sir 
Peter Hardacre, expresses it, with more 
force than elegance, he is “a nice lad, but 
damn it, he can’t drink, and God help 
him, he won't swear!” None of which 
deters Sir Peter’s daughter, Jilian, from 
angling for Richard with all the skill of 
her thirty-five years, spurred on by the 
consciousness of her fading charms. She 
has almost hooked him, when he chances 
to meet, in the heart of Pevensal Forest, 
Bess of the Woods, foster-child of old 
Ursula Grimshaw, “a tall wench, with 
coal-black hair and petulant, full lips 
....a child of the woods, taught to 
rely solely upon her senses.” The Grim- 
shaws are a lawless tribe of uncouth 
human brutes. Dan Grimshaw, the worst 
of them all, a- “hairy-faced, stunted 
giant,” is bent upon forcing Bess to be 
his wife. She is struggling in his grasp 
when the young master of Pevensal, pass- 
ing through the woods, interferes, and 
gets a broken head for his pains. Be- 
tween young Bess with her petulant lips, 
and elderly Jilian with her painted 
cheeks, Richard weakly wavers—the 
local squires are really not far wrong 
when they call him a milksop—until 
Jilian contracts the small-pox and loses 
her last remnant of good looks, and Bess 
is placed beyond his reach by being mar- 
ried hard and fast to Dan. Then, on a 
sudden, Richard knows his own mind; 
jilts his cousin without a qualm—though 
her disfigurement, please note, is his 
fault, since he brought the contagion to 
her—and then deliberately goes to work 
to wrest Dan’s wife from him. The man- 
ner in which Richard accomplishes his 
aim constitutes a chapter which Mr. 
Deeping obviously regards as a highly 
satisfactory and happy ending—a view 
which will doubtless be held by such 
readers as share his unfounded admira- 
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tion for his weak-kneed hero and un- 
lettered heroine. 


There is nothing weak-kneed about the 
principal actors in Arthur Stringer’s 
unique and __ strongly 


The handled story, The Wire 
Wire Tappers. A record of 
Tappers successful crime must be 


exceptionally clever to 
win cordial recognition. And clever this 
record of The Wire Tappers certainly is 
—quite as clever in its way as Mr. Hor- 
nung’s “Raffles” stories. But there is a 
good deal more to the book than the mere 
cleverness with which Jim Durkin and 
the loyal littke woman who helps him 
perpetrate their daring series of thefts 
and frauds. There is in addition the 
human interest of the relation between 
these two, so closely united in their part- 
nership, yet so far apart in their mental 
attitude towards their crimes. Jim Dur- 
kin has the pride of an artist in the suc- 
cessful completion of a masterly fraud. 
“That was a close one, but we win!” is 
his jubilant comment upon a triumphant 
theft. Frances Candler is made of finer 
fibre. She never can share Jim’s joy, 
because she can never forget that wrong- 
doing such as theirs is “loathsome both 
to the eye and the soul.” Jim taps the 
wires, with no qualm of conscience, in- 
tent only on his purpose, as a huntsman 
is intent on stalking big game. Frances 
aids and abets unflinchingly, saving them 
both again and again with the lightning 
quickness of her woman’s wits, yet all the 
while impotently rebelling, all the while 
silently hoping that the time will come 
when Jim will be content with what is 
“fair and square and honest.” In the end, 
Frances seems in a fair way of having 
her hopes fulfilled ; a novelist of less sure 
instinct would have made the mistake of 
leaving the couple surrounded with a 
rosy halo, with the future all a cloudless 
sky, and their old, sinful life definitely 
put behind them. Mr. Stringer ends his 
book more subtly and wisely. The man 
and the woman are sailing away upon 
their honeymoon; they are leaving the 
old environment, the old temptations be- 
hind them; they may, if they choose, 
start a new record on a fresh, clean page. 
But will they? That is the question 

















which the woman asks herself, in silent, 
secret fear. “It was not so much for her- 
self that she feared as for her husband. 
He was a man, and through his wayward 
manhood swept tides and currents un- 
comprehended and uncontrolled by her 
weaker woman’s heart.” And we feel 
instinctively that, even if peaceful years 
go by, the shadow of that fear will never 
quite lift from the woman’s heart. It is 
this subtle artistic touch that saves the 
volume from the reproach of the conven- 
tional happy ending. 


It is hard to exercise a decent show 
of tolerance towards the type of book 
represented by The 
Doomsman, by Van Tas- 
sel Sutphen. It seems 
such a purposeless, pre- 
posterous, altogether un- 
necessary addition to the world’s supply 
of printed matter. The purely fantastic 
novel, that dips audaciously into past or 
future centuries, may belong to any one 
of three types: It may be a satire, writ- 
ten in the vein of Mark Twain’s Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur; it may be 
a disguised essay in sociology, like Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s Looking Backward; or 
it may be purely and simply a piece of 
imaginative fiction, compelling a passing 
credence by its audacious brilliance, like 


The 
Doomsman 


H. G. Wells’s War of the Worlds. The 
Doomsman belongs to none of these 
classes. It is too ponderous for satire. 


It has no economic lesson to teach or 
thesis to develop. It does not for an in- 
stant carry you out of yourself, or give 
you even a fugitive illusion of reality. 
You are asked to- believe that some 
calamity, vaguely referred to as “The 
Doom,” overtook the world somewhere 
in the first half of the twentieth century, 
blotting out civilisation, destroying the 
arts and the sciences, very nearly an- 
nihilating the world’s population. Ninety 
years later the story opens. New York, 
crumbling to ruins, is deserted, save for 
a band of outlaws, known as the Dooms- 
men, who wage constant war upon the 
scanty remnant of honest, decent folk, 
living in patriarchal simplicity in the 
woodlands north of the Harlem River 
woodlands overrun by wolves and other 
savage beasts. Think of it! Wolves in 
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the fastnesses of Fordham Heights and 
King’s Bridge! In places the book is 
almost grotesque enough to be humour- 
ous; but if the author meant it for 
humour, he disguised his purpose too 
well. As it stands, it is simply tedious 
and unprofitable. And as for the ending, 
the most that may be said is that it is 
on a par with the chapters preceding it. 


It is a genuine relief to turn from a 
book of this calibre to a piece of such 


careful and admirable 
The Sin workmanship as The Sin 
of George of George Warrener, by 
Warrener Marie Van Vorst. Only 


at long intervals do we 
come across a book that recognises, as 
this one does, the influence of petty, sor- 
did, every-day details upon the great 
mass of mediocre, plodding, average 
human lives. Consciously or not, the 
author of The Sin of George Warrener 
has tried to write an American Madame 
Bovary; and while she may have fallen 
short of doing the really big thing which 
she meant to do, the resulting book is 
nevertheless one entitled to serious rec- 
ognition, virile in its frankness, but very 
feminine in its subtle discernment. Ger- 
trude Warrener at twenty-five is painted 
for us with merciless distinctness, just 
the average underbred, circumscribed, 
suburban wife, distinguished only by be- 
ing rather prettier than the majority. 
We know precisely the measure of her 
intellectual shallowness, just as we know 
that her underlinen comprises “plain 
garments with graceless collars and trim- 
ming of Hamburg edging.” We know, 
too, just how bored she is, with no chil- 
dren to fill up her time, and with her only 
interest in life centred in a husband 
“whom she only saw on Sundays, and by 
whose side she slept from nine p.m. to 
seven a.m.” George Warrener is a Wall 
Street clerk, whose vitality is sapped by 
the exacting demands of his employers’ 
business. He is too tired at night even to 
wash his hands before sitting down to 
dinner. The story that Marie Van Vorst 
has to tell us is the story of Gertrude 
Warrener’s awakening. It begins on the 
day when the Bellamys, the only million- 
aires which the little suburban town can 
boast, return from a seven years’ absence 
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in Europe, and with them comes Mrs. 
Bellamy’s brother, McAllister the artist, 
a connoisseur of many things, especially 
of women. McAllister is not interesting 
or distinctive; it is enough for the pur- 
pose of the book that the type is fairly 
well portrayed. The really interesting 
thing is the change he effects in Gertrude, 
the woman’s gradual realisation of her 
deficiencies, “her possibilities, her power. 
She is of the type that needs only op- 
portunity to develop a limitless selfish- 
ness, an inordinate vanity; and McAlI- 
lister, whose influence in Wall Street 
makes possible a rapid advancement of 
George Warrener, thus indirectly paves 
the way to satisfying Gertrude’s multi- 
plying cravings for luxury. But there 
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comes a time when her extravagant de- 
mands outreach her husband’s resources ; 
and he, not daring to deny her, commits 
the inevitable sin, the sin that the reader 
foresees from the beginning he is fated 
to commit. And at the end, the wretched 
couple confront each other, each know- 
ing the other’s degradation—the husband 
a_ self-acknowledged thief, the wife 
abandoned by her lover, and scarcely try- 
ing, in her bitterness, to deny her shame. 
This is one of the books that make con- 
siderations of happy or unhappy end- 
ings seem vain and paltry. One is con- 
tent in knowing simply that the ending 
of The Sin of George Warrener satisfies 
eminently the requirements of good art. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 











SUDERMANN AND HIS 





“WELTAN- 


SCHAUUNG” 


BM HE Deutsches Theater 
mwas packed from pit to 
4 dome—that always hap- 
Yaeipened when the curious 
Mewes little round turreted bill- 
Fo Vaboards of Berlin had 
posted the notice that 
Sudermann’s Johannis der Taufer was to 
be played. Sorma as “Salome” can draw 
a big house, Kainz as “Johannis” can do 
as much, but, without either, the theatre 
was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

Sometimes one goes to see the player, 
sometimes the play, and we were drawn 
by the latter. Across many a thousand 
miles of land and sea, we had heard of 
that greatest of living German drama- 
tists, who had dared to show that even a 
“more-than-Prophet” might be dazzled 
by the seductive charms of a lithe red- 
haired dancing girl. 

The Germans have a grave, ernst sort 
of way of seeing a good pldy. They go 
in for it heavily. They do not burst into 
ill-timed applause in the midst of a 
speech, nor do they put jig mausic be- 
tween the acts of a serious, thought-pro- 
ducing drama, after the manner of 
Americans. Silently, in very sedate fash- 
ion the entr’actes are passed ; which cus- 
tom being accentuated on this particular 
occasion, lent a reverent atmosphere to 
this piece already saturated with religious 
sentiment. 

What sort of a man must he be who 
could so vividly bring back “the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness”? What 
were the opinions and convictions of him 
who produced with such prodigious force 
that cry of the questioning, suffering, and 
doubting Johannis, “Art thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another ?” 

What intimate knowledge of the Bible 
he showed! They say that his prominent 
nose, curving lips, and heavy, curly beard 
bespeak his Jewish forbears—and did 
the Protestant Pfarrer’s blood tell in 
those heart-searching lines, in the lasting 
impression of contact with a mighty in- 





quiring soul struggling with that same 
old question “Art thou He?” A score of 
such interrogations formed themselves in 
our minds,as theduly impressed Kutscher 
drew up before the door of a handsome, 
but unpretentious apartment house facing 
that beautiful structure, the Kaiser-Wil- 
helm-Gedachtniskirche, whose clock is 
just vis-a-vis, and almost on a level with 
Sudermann’s study. 

He is progressive, we decided, while 
the elevator was taking us up—for a Ger- 
man who chooses a house with a Fahr- 
stuhl is never very conservative—other- 
wise he would continue walking upstairs. 

Inside as outside, handsome but unpre- 
tentious. The salon into which we were 
ushered was small, beautifully furnished 
in tapestries, and the carved chairs and 
tables bespoke taste and money, but not 
ostentation. We were obliged to wait a few 
minutes, just long enough to admire some 
exquisite antique heads of Minerva and 
Mercury. Then suddenly we caught 
sight of a splendid seven-branched can- 
diestick—was that a relic of Semitic 
forefathers, or a yet remaining admira- 
tion for Hebrew institutions? If Suder- 
mann had great sympathy forthe descend- 
ants of “the chosen people” he would 
find we were with him. Our introduc- 
tion had come through one of them. 

But would this great man consider us 
intruders, would he make us feel we had 
no right to break in upon his working 
hours? 

Not much time was given for these re- 
flections. Heavy steps were heard in the 
distance, the door opened, the tapestries 
were parted by an impetuous fist, and a 
genial giant towered over us, beaming 
with kindliness, and told us in rapid, 
deep-toned German he “was delighted to 
s¢e us—thought it was so good of us to 
come.” Simple, natural, unspoiled, hos- 
pitable—we began piling up descriptive 
adjectives after we had started with pro- 
gressive. And then in the Aftelier—it 
would be more “cosy” here—he kept on 
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gaily chatting, as unlike a stiff pedantic, 
distant Teutonic celebrity as a breezy 
Western girl is to a prim English lass. 

“Americans were we? Oh! that-coun- 
try!” he went on, “that was where he 
would like to go. But, Herrgott, how 
could he ever find the time !”’ 

After joking in the most delightfully 
informal fashion about the condition of 
his paper-strewn study, after putting us 
entirely at our ease and making us feel as 
if we were conferring an honour, he flatly 
refused to talk of himself or his works, 
but insisted upon questioning us about 
American ideas and institutions. He had, 
after protest, made the concession of sub- 
stituting French for German in our con- 
versation. He spoke it fluently but with 
a strong accent, and demanded Ameri- 
can data in a way that was not to be 
gainsaid. “I am an egotist,” frankly he 
avowed, and then “I wish -it,” he de- 
clared, with the voice of one accustomed 
to be obeyed. 

To out-Herod Herod—orto out-Suder- 
mann Sudermann—is far from being the 
easiest thing in the world, but to talk of 
one’s Own country is surely second na- 
ture to one of patriotic blood. 

Why not speak of anything he wished, 
or rather demanded—French slid easily 
from the tongue—and then study him in- 
tently all the while? Co-education and in- 
tellectual freedom—what American is 
there who can not hold forth on these 
subjects? So we answered his impetuous 
questions at length and scrutinised his 
appearance at the same time. 

A splendid massive body, about six 
feet in height—possibly more—in his. 

3eautiful, well-kept hands, with a dia- 
mond and signet ring on the little finger 
of one hand, would bespeak a love of 
dainty trifles, when a watch chain, locket, 
scarf pin and very delicate shoes were 
noted at the same time. 

And the head—that commanding, im- 
posing head! No wonder every German 
book shop has it in the window—no won- 
der he does not object to facing the 
camera! The long black beard, dense 
and curly, with large dark eyes and 
hair, and the prominent nose, give a 
rather Oriental aspect to the face. The 
mouth is not pleasing—the lips are too 
thick, suggesting sensuality, and open 


too wide when a laugh parts them. One 
side of the nose and into the cheek is 
badly scarred—we would have liked to 
learn the history of that wound. In 
Fritzchen is found a strong protest 
aginst sowing “wild oats” and duelling. 
We wondered if that scar caused Fritz- 
chen to be written. 

Gallant, Sudermann certainly is, flatter- 
ing when he chooses to be, but always 
impetuous, always self-willed. Without 
a word’s warning he will spring from his 
chair, dash madly up and down the room, 
smiting his head with his clenched fists 
in a way that is almost childish. He is 
wonderfully spontaneous and full of life 
and fun—who would think it after plod- 
ding through the dismal pages of Frau 
Sorge? 

Perhaps it may be the “divine unrest” 
of a master spirit which makes it impos- 
sible to think of him as reposeful. It 
may be his protesting against so many 
of the conditions surrounding him, or it 
may be even something deeper, more per- 
vasive and subtler. 

Object, he surely does—revolt even— 
against the existing institutions. Is 
Heimat not a violent protest against pa- 
ternal tyranny, just as Fritzchen (al- 
ready mentioned) is against the German 
habit of encouraging moral looseness in 
young boys? Against the stiff, self-con- 
scious prudery and Pharisaic posing of 
“Helen” in Katzensteg, “Regina” is put as 
a contrasting figure, simple, unconscious, 
self-sacrificing and virtuous even. One 
feels almost as if it were a modern, up- 
to-date sermon on “The Publicans and 
the Sinners go into the Kingdom of God 
Before You.” Or as if Regina (the Eng- 
lish title of Katzensteg) might be in- 
scribed like Tess, “The story of a pure 
woman faithfully told.” 

It has been said Hardy has done for 
English literature what Ibsen did for 
Scandinavian. But surely it is impossible 
to read Regina and not be reminded of 
Tess, or to see Heimat and not recall 
Hedda Gabler, while Zola’s Germinal 
shows somewhat of a kindred spirit. Per- 
haps the Zeitgeist has shown itself in 
a tendency to Realism, which has exhib- 
ited itself in widely separated centres, for 
Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina comes to the 
mind invariably in this connection. 














But the mere fact that Sudermann’s 
name and works are so often coupled 
with those of Ibsen, does not signify that 
the former has directly borrowed from 
the latter. 

One does not accuse Millet of stealing 
from Breton, any more than one would 
think of declaring Beethoven’s majestic 
largos were taken from Handel’s. When 
one is listening to Aida he can but feel 
the influence that the German Wagner 
had over the latest productions of the 
Italian Verdi, and, perhaps, half uncon- 
sciously Sudermann pays such a tribute 
to Ibsen; but not more. 

Any one who has come in contact with 
that prodigious personality which has 
made Sudermann what he is, must, per- 
force, recognise it, and acknowledge that 
whatever his works thus far have been, 
the man is like no one about him. The 
note of protest is most characteristic. 
His unfinished education, his name with- 
out a degree, fly straight into the face of 
German conventional ideas of scholar- 
ship. One has only to hear him denounce 
certain courses in the universities as 
“mere nonsense,” to feel he is at least 
sincere, and to listen to his own experi- 
ence of how in the midst of a class on 
Altfranzosisch he jumped up disgusted, 
tore up his Heft and ran away never to 
return, to know he has the courage of his 
convictions. “I do not need a degree,” 
he will state; “I never needed one; I ran 
away from the University. I am glad— 
even yet.” 

The opposing forces at work in a mas- 
ter mind like his must be at once bitter 
and lasting. 

Turn the tables and ask him a few 
questions, he will not be pleased, but he 
will vouch an answer: “Philosophy? 
Philosophy! What is it anyway? What 
did the old philosophers know? Noth- 
ing—nothing. We are obliged to study 
them all to find out that. Philosophy 
can teach us nothing. Study life, people, 
conditions about you—that is better than 
the University. ‘First Cause? There 
is no First Cause! Everything was made 
and is ruled by Genius—Ah! yes that is 
it—Genius, nothing but Genius!” 

_To a man of genius with splendid in- 
dividuality, it is easy to see how out of 
his own powers he could evolve a sort 
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of anthropomorphism—Moses, Plato and 
Kant have done that before Sudermann— 
and it is possible that in him (like in his 
little salon where the Greek head stands 
by the Hebrew seven-branching cande- 
labra) the Semitic, Hellenic and Teutonic 
elements are blended in a sort of modern 
Agnosticism with apronounced leaning to 
Deism. “Genius, which made and rules 
everything. Nothing but Genius!’—he 
will repeat fiercely. 

But what is genius? Is it possible to 
really comprehend that word without 
giving it a spiritual and creative import? 

Talent may follow others and deal 
with the technicalities, but genius, unless 
with elemental force creating a cosmos 
out of the chaos into which every per- 
ceiving soul is thrown by the confusion 
and contradiction of life—without these, 
genius may not dare to place itself above 
talent and is not worthy of the capi- 
tal letter with which even Sudermann 
spells it. 

He knew too well Biblical phrasing to 
say, “There is no God!” He only substi- 
tuted “Genius” for “First Cause.” He 
could not escape from the conception of 
a spiritual, creative force producing all 
things and ruling them. He tried to 
fling over all creeds by his free confes- 
sion “I am an agnostic,” but he would 
not define his position nor the use of the 
word “Genius” which draws him back 
at least partially to the position of the 
Idealists. ’ 

That he realises the power of spiritual 
force working in and condemning the in- 
dividual is clearly shown in Der Wunsch, 
where the heroine kills herself for a wish 
she once made, believing it to have 
caused the death of her sister. 

It is hard for the Jewish mind to es- 
cape from the theistic idea, no matter 
how it may revolt against the abuses and 
corruptions existing in the religions of 
the present. Any one who is familiar 
with Zangwill’s later works must realise 
this, especially in Chad Gardia (one of 
the short stories in Dreamers of the 
Ghetto), where the gifted young writer— 
presumably Zangwill himself—after hav- 
ing gained the heights of fame, through 
utter disregard of his people’s faith, re- 
turns, miserable, unsatisfied, despondent, 
to tlie Passover to find his simple family 
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possessing a “Something” which the 
world had not and could not give. 

To those who know Felix Adler’s 
changes of thought, this case may pre- 
sent points of similarity, since he admits 
his returning, if in part, to some of the 
points of his Rabbi-Father'’s belief. 

Equally true is it that the firm hold 
that Protestant training lays upon a 
child’s mind is hard to shake off entire- 
ly. It may be cast aside for a long 
stretch of years, but it will tell in the end. 
Pierre Loti’s later works are an excellent 
example of this point. 

As the parallelogram of forces shows 
that the resultant of two forces moving 
in different directions, but encountering 
each other at some point, must be the 
forming of a new force differing in direc- 
tion from the first two but partaking of 
the power of each; so perhaps in Suder- 
mann the Semitic encountering the 
Protestant has formed a kind of Agnos- 
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ticism which is different from either and 
yet may contain some elements of both. 

But Sudermann is even now a com- 
paratively young man; his greatest work 
may yet lie before him, his Agnosticism 
may easily lead into some form of mor: 
definite and clarified thinking. 

When hearing the wonderful music of 
Verdi’s Requiem it is hard to realise that 
the same hand could have written // 
Trovatore; there is a great distance be- 
tween, as great as there is between 
Lohengrin and Parsifal. 

Sudermann’s Weltanschauung is form- 
ing, is growing into something that 
it has not yet been, and unless he com- 
promise with the spirit of his own 
“Genius,” works greater, nobler and 
deeper are yet to be produced by that 
master-pen—and a shifting of his Stand- 
punkt will come with them. 

Frank Miller. 


















maN the Chronicle and 
gieComment of THe Boox- 
ia MAN, a few months ago, 
athere were some para- 
aeraphs on British and 
m American writers out- 

tama doors. These paragraphs 
were about the same time curiously par- 
alleled by a writer for the London Acad- 
emy. The remarks of the English 
writer were suggested by the institution 
of a swimming prize, named after Lord 
Byron, to be competed for in Venice. 

“During his residence in the City of the 
Doges, Byron challenged all comers to 
swim against him from the Lido to the 
Bridge of the Rialto. Two competitors 
presented themselves, but when the Grand 
Canal was won the headmost swimmer 
swam alone. Nor did the poet leave the 
water when he had won his race. He 
continued in triumph as far as Santa 
Chiara, which he reached with ease after 
swimming for four hours and ten min- 
utes. 

“Probably Byron was the best all-round 
athlete among the poets of any country 
and any age. He was a boxer as well 
as a swimmer ; while as a cricketer he was 
good enough to play for Harrow against 
Eton at Lord’s. But, of course, the 
standard of athletic attainment among 
eminent men of letters is not high. They 
are, perhaps, better at cricket than at 
anything else; but the only one of them 
who plays quite first-class cricket is Mr. 
Hesketh Pritchard, though we believe 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has sometimes 
represented the M.C.C. On the river, so 
far as we know, only two men of letters 
have excelled : Professor Furnival, whose 
distinction as a sculler is recorded in 
Who’s Who, and Mr. Robert Bridges, 
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who, as Mr. Andrew Lang lately re- 
minded us, stroked the Corpus Eight at 
Oxford at the time when Corpus was 
head of the river. In fencing, Mr. Eger- 
ton Castle can hold his own against most 
rivals. Sir Herbert Maxwell is an angler 
of mark ; and, in the matter of golf, there 
is Mr. Horace Hutchinson to be reckoned 
with. When all is said, however, Byron 
remains the outstanding instance of the 
man of letters excelling in the sports com- 
monly called ‘manly.’ In his favourite 
sport of natation, his most formidable 
literary competitor would probably have 
been Guy de Maupassant. 

“What is curious is that Byron(and not 
Byron alone among poets) was more 
proud of his athletic than of his poetical 
achievements. The gallery is more im- 
mediately responsive to the former class 
of feat. The poet, whatever he may 
achieve, may never have the satisfaction 
of feeling that he has made or broken a 
‘record.’ That, one supposes, is the 
secret of this particular infirmity of noble 
minds. But it is noticeable that the 
athletes of whom the poets are jealous 
do not pay them the compliment of re- 
ciprocating the jealousy. Soldiers have 
sometimes done so. ‘Gentlemen, I would 
rather be the author of that poem than 
take Quebec,’ is the classical example. 
But can anyone picture Mr. Montagu 
Holbein saying, as he strips for his dive: 
‘Gentlemen, I would rather be the author 
of that poem than swim the Channel.’ 
He would provide excellent ‘copy’ for the 
newspapers if he would do so, but he has 
not done so yet. Any number of people, 
he probably reflects, have written poems, 
but the Channel swim has, up to the pres- 
ent, only been accomplished once.” 
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THE VALUE OF ACADEMIC DEGREES 


waumee | is not entirely easy to 
a follow Professor Hale’s 
4 argument in the last issue 
fof THe Bookman for 
12 Ss the Abolition of Aca- 
ee 4 demic Degrees. He first 
noms ODjects to the giving of 
such degrees because they represent me- 
dieval institutions which have passed 
away, and then complains that we are 
keeping up these medieval forms. He 
finds it notorious that a college degree 
to-day is evidence of nothing at all, and 
almost in the same breath asserts that 
“a college tends nowadays to prepare 
men for degrees rather than for life,” and 
that “the college degree necessitates col- 
lege machinery, especially examinations 
and curriculums,” which “are the cause 
of many troubles.” It would appear that 
the eminent professor’s own degree did 
not indicate a curriculum including the 
old-fashioned, medieval course in Bar- 
bara celarent. 

But all this talk of medievalism is be- 
side the mark. The real question is, first, 
whether the college degree (especially the 
A.B. degree) does actually mean any- 
thing to-day ; secondly, whether its earlier 
meaning, naturally with some modifica- 
tions, might not be restored, and, thirdly, 
whether such a restoration would be a 
benefit to education. At bottom the 
argument is not so much con- 
cerned with the utility of an alphabetic 
tag :o a man’s name as with the advan- 
tage of a certain fixed scheme of educa- 
tion. Granted that such a scheme exists, 
the possession of the A.B. might be, it 
should seem, a very convenient and un- 
objectionable method of noting that a 
man had undergone this discipline. Now, 
it must be admitted that these conditions 
scarcely exist to-day. That a number of 
bogus colleges give a degree, is a matter 
of minor importance. In a country like 
ours the existence of these bogus institu- 
tions is almost inevitable, however we 
may deplore it. Let us waive these and 







confine ourselves to the colleges which are 
recognised as genuine and significant. 
And even here it may be granted that the 
degree has lost much of its meaning ; 
under the dissolving force of the elective 
system, it no longer signifies that a man 
has necessarily received a definite and 
known intellectual training. Yet it still 
stands for something; it still affirms that 
the holder has passed three or four of the 
most impressionable years of his youth 
amid certain surroundings, and under the 
influence of certain waning, but not en- 
tirely ineffective, traditions. “So far have 
matters gone now,” says Professor Hale, 
“that the word practical is a hissing and 
a stench in academic ears and nose.” | 
confess that this is not my experience. 
On the contrary I have felt (until very 
recently, at least) a growing tendency 
among college men to adopt the word 
practical as their own, and this to a de- 
gree which threatens a great loss in our 
education. Professor Hale may not be 
aware, for instance, with what iteration 
President Eliot insists on the training for 
power and service, with what, as it seems 
to some, scant recognition of the virtue 
of culture and self-development. The 
world, it might seem, instructs men soon 
enough to be practical. The danger is 
lest it teach them to be practical by ac- 
cepting the immediate for the more dis- 
tant aim, and by undervaluing what is 
not convertible into mechanical equiva- 
lents. Against the more ignoble phases 
of the world’s restlessness these four 
years of partial retirement ought to be, 
and to a_ slight extent are, a_ sa- 
cred safeguard. There is no fear 
that our students in the America 
of to-day shall leave college with a dis- 
taste for the practical world and with a 
propensity to self-withdrawal from the 
world’s great claims. It is well if they 
bear into life’s conflict for money and 
power some restraining memory of a 
society which, after all, is set apart for 
the search after truth without respect to 














material rewards, and for the preserva- 
tion of knowledge and long-approved cul- 
ture. 

It is well if some added touch of mag- 
nanimity, some finer sense of personal 
honour, is conveyed by this memory into 
the temptations of success. 

In so far as the A. B. degree is still the 
mark of such associations, it may be cov- 
eted by some and may be said to have a 
meaning. But at best this meaning is 
vague. In the end it must depend for its 
force on the educational system at work 
in our institutions, and Professor Hale 
is no doubt right in feeling that in the 
long run it is illogical to retain the desig- 
nation when the particular discipline 
designated has been surrendered. Only 
one may dispute his inference; one may 
question whether it would be wise to 
throw over curriculums and examinations 
together, to do away with definite courses 
and requirements, and to leave the edu- 
cation of youth unrestrictedly to “the 
practical ability of American parents and 
even American professors.” These are 
merely wild-hurling words. To be more 
precise and to come to the real question 
at issue. Is it possible to restore to the 
A. B. degree something of its older mean- 
ing, and would it be profitable to return 
to the general basis of education which 
prevailed before the confusion of the 
elective system was introduced? More 
briefly: Should we return to the hege- 
mony of Latin and Greek? 

It is difficult to speak with assurance 
in regard to the actual tendency of the 
moment; the data may be interpreted in 
more ways than one. It would appear, 
however, that in the last few years a 
slight movement has shown itself away 
from the elective system and toward a 
stricter regimen. I think that this is a 
common feeling among college men and 
that it is borne out by the facts. In one of 
his recent annual reports President Eliot 
pointed out that according to statistics 
the majority of college students believed 
the greatest benefit was to be derived 
from the old-fashioned courses and that 
therefore the scientific courses ought to 
be fostered—as extraordinary a non-se- 
quitur as ever left the brain of man. In 
the high schools and academies statistics 
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show that the movement toward Latin is 
still more marked. 

And this reaction is due to the discov- 
ery that, whatever may be the individual 
hardships of the classical curriculum, the 
absurdities and wastefulness of the elect- 
ive system are even greater. That sys- 
tem indeed is founded on a false psychol- 
ogy. It is not true that most young peo- 
ple know what is best for them or what 
they really want in education. How many 
men does one meet who elected the clas- 
sics and have lamented this choice in later 
life! And still oftener one hears the re- 
gret that the classics were neglected for a 
miscellaneous jumble of courses which 
led nowhere and left no definite result. 

Even in cases where a boy is able to 
foresee the particular vocation into which 
he will be led in later years, it is extremely 
doubtful whether he gains ultimately in 


efficiency by early specialisation in 
his studies. Nothing more signifi- 
cant on this head can be found 


than a discussion in the June issue of the 
School Review which has already at- 
tracted considerable attention in the press. 
The subject is “The value of humanistic, 
particularly classical, studies, as a prep- 
aration for the study of medicine and of 
engineering.” No doubt it would be easy 
to find many professional men who dis- 
agree with the views here expressed, but, 
in general, I believe it is true that the big- 
ger men, those who represent the higher 
fields of medicine and engineering and 
feel the association of these practical sci- 
ences to the whole of civilisation, are com- 
ing to the position taken in this discus- 
sion by Professors Vaughn and Hinsdale 
of the medical schools of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and by Professor Williams of the 
engineering department. The gist of the 
argument is clearly set forth by Profes- 
sor Sadler in these words: 

“As a means of inculcating ideas of exact- . 
ness the study of the humanities is facile 
princeps. The niceties of translation, the im- 
portance of gender, number, and case, the 
proper use of the moods and tenses, and the 
demands of the relative clause, compel the 
mind toward a certain definiteness which is 
lacking in many of the subjects taught in the 
early stages of education. The most simple 
translation, or even the study of the grammer 
of these subjects, demands a directness of at- 
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tention and a consideration of detail which 
cannot be otherwise than beneficial to a student 
whose work in the future will lead him into 
subjects where generalisation is impossible.” 


And if I may speak from my knowledge 
of the newspaper world (which, I confess, 
is very limited), no preparation is so 
valuable for the higher grades of work 
here as a thorough drill in the classics. 
There is no better way to obtain a solid 
training in language, to anchor the judg- 
ment, and to acquire that background 
whose lack prevents many a clever young 
man from ever rising to his full measure 
either in journalism or general literature. 

But the high argument for the classical 
discipline, while akin to this, goes nearer 
to the heart of things. It is concerned 
with the controlling power of the imagi- 
nation and the formation of character, 
and, in a discussion of this brevity, can be 
indicated only, not elaborated. The edu- 
cated man, as some still think, is one 
whose existence is not isolated in the 
present, whose intellectual and emotional 
life is consciously joined to the deep cur- 
rents of evolution, moving from the far 
past to the invisible future. He is one 
who can proudly say, To me the greatest 
hope is memory. History is a large part 
of such an education, and the modern 
languages may claim their share. But 
the source and fountain of it all is that 
classical world in which lie the begin- 
nings of our civilisation. He who can 
trace his intellectual pedigree back to 
those origins is among scholars what the 
aristocrat of ancient family is in society. 
His taste does not fluctuate with the 
passing whims of the hour, for his im- 
agination is schooled to  contem- 
plate things in long duration. He 
loses his facile admirations and ac- 
quires judgment; his delight in beauty 
is still and deep. “Sir,” said Dr. Johnson 
once to Boswell, “as a man advances in 
life he gets what is better than admira- 
tion—judgment—to estimate things at 
their true value.” To be trained in the 
classics is to graft the faculty of age on 
the elasticity of youth. The flimsy ar- 
guments of fanatics and charlatans break 
on such a man without effect, for he 
knows the realities of human nature, 
knows what is permanent and what is 
ephemeral. 


The argument is too long and too 
many-sided to be more than touched up- 
on, but one special and practical phase 
of it may be emphasised. Of all the sub- 
stitutes for the classical discipline there 
is none more popular and, when applied 
to immature minds, more pernicious than 
economics. To a very considerable de- 
gree the present peril of socialism and 
other eccentricities of political creed is 
due to the fact that so many young men 
are crammed with economical theory 
(whether orthodox or not) when their 
minds have not been weighted with the 
study of human nature in its larger as- 
pects. From this lack of balance they 
fall an easy prey to the fallacy that his- 
tory is wholly determined by economical 
conditions, or to the sophism of Rous- 
seau that the evil in society is essentially 
the result of property. The very thor- 
oughness of this training in economics 
is thus a danger. The surest amulet 
against many of the intellectual mad- 
nesses of the day is a wise enlarging and 
fortifying of the imagination. 

It is only right to add that the classics 
may be taught, indeed often are taught, 
so as to nullify most of the benefits that 
ought to flow from them. Intellectual 
discipline may accrue from ground-grind- 
ing and all the parsimonies of philol- 
ogy; and, in fact, the elaborate gram- 
matical harmonies of the languages can 
produce their effect only through a cer- 
tain amount of this exacting drill. But 
the larger effect—the enlightening of the 
imagination and the broadening of the 
inner life—is likely to come only when the 
teacher himself has felt the great tra- 
ditions of the humanities and followed 
their influence through all the spir- 
itual strivings of mankind from age 
to age—only when the teacher him- 
self has felt this mental sympathy and 
can impart something of it to his scholars. 
How many teachers of Latin and Greek 
to-day have the knowledge of history and 
literature required for this larger outlook ? 
How many of them have surrendered 
their heritage for a narrow conception of 
pseudo-science ? 

Thus it is that the question of degrees 
becomes entangled with this funda- 
mental question of education. Unless 
the letters A. B. mean something quite 
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definite, why should they be retained? 
They may be made to stand for a per- 
fectly definite ideal of education; and 
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they may thus signify something valuable 
and have themselves the value of an un- 
ambiguous sign. Paul E. More. 





REVIEWS 


IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS.* 


A striking evidence of the growing public 
interest in economic and political questions is 
afforded by the number of publishing houses 
which are undertaking not simply the publica- 
tion of separate books, but of extended series 
of works along such lines. Enterprises of 
this sort may be criticised as leading to du- 
plication and sometimes to the making of books 
to order, but on the whole a very high stand- 
ard characterises the Questions of the 
Day series issued by Putnam, the Library of 
Economics and Politics by Crowell, the Mac- 
milliam Citizens’ Library, the Business Series 
of Appleton, and the Selections and Docu- 
ments in Economics of Ginn and Co. To these 
must now be added Holt’s American Public 
Problems, edited by Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, 
of which Prescott F. Hall’s Immigration is the 
initial volume. 

Mr. Hallis Secretary of the Immigration Re- 
striction League. From this one might antici- 
pate a more or less propagandist attitude on 
his part toward the subject. A very careful 
examination of the book, however, reveals 
with few exceptions a breadth of study, a 
moderation of statement, and an evident desire 
to be fair to both sides which make the volume 
a worthy successor to Mayo-Smith’s classic 
Emigration and Immigration. Statistical 
sources have been thoroughly ransacked by 
Mr. Hall, and the results are discriminatingly 
employed in illustration of his argument. 
Very striking conclusions are obtained in this 
way regarding the excessive tendency to crime 
among tic native-born white population of 
foreign parentage, which element “furnishes 
three times as many criminals proportionally 
as those sof native birth and parentage, and 
more than twice as many as the foreign born” 
(p. 149). This is in sharp contrast with the 
very favourable showing made by the chiidren 
of foreign parentage as regards school attend- 
ance (quoted p. 140), upon which arguments 
are so frequently based against any further re- 
striction of immigration. It is not often that 
one may be permitted a smile over statistics, 
particularly criminal statistics, but an excuse 
tor so doing is perhaps to be found in the state- 
ment that in 1900 the total Greek population of 
New York was given as 1309, and in 1902, 1678 
Greeks were held in City Magistrates’ Courts 
for trial. Alas, poor Hellas! As an example 
of the’few instances where one may find fault 
with Mr. Hall’s statistical citations, the fre- 


“Immigration and its Effects Upon the United 
States. By Prescott F. Hall. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1906. 





quent use of the Seventh Special Report of the 
Commissioner of Labour on City Slums may be 
mentioned. The word “slums” is so vague in 
significance that the author would have done 
well to state the narrowness of the limits of 
territory actually covered by Mr. Wright in 
this report. 

The recent defeat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the proposition to increase the 
head-tax on immigrants from $2 to $5 lends 
special interest to Mr. Hall’s very judicial 
statement of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of measures of this character. “In gen- 
eral,” he writes, “ an increase of the tax would 
tend to exclude the less thrifty and 
enterprising; but a tax of any _ consider- 
able amount would certainly bar out 
many desirable immigrants from all races. 
The head-tax, of course, does not discrimi- 
nate directly between those with good and 
those with bad mental and physical charac- 
teristics. Another objection to it is that it 
bears more severely upon the man with a fam- 
ily, intending permanent settlemenf, than it 
does upon the unmarried birds of passage. If 
it is desirable to promote the immigration of 
families, the tax cannot be applied strictly per 
capita; there must be some exemption of 
wives and children. A still further objection 
often made to this method of restriction is 
that, so far as the immigrant himself 
pays the tax, he is so much the 
poorer upon his arrival. This is _ pre- 
cisely the time when he needs money to 
support him until he can obtain work, and pre- 
vent his becoming a public charge. It is prob- 
ably true, however, that the improvement in 
the quality of immigration under a higher 
head-tax would more than offset any tad re- 
sults of this character.” 

Mr. Hall’s argument for the illiteracy test, 
which appears to be the fundamental thesis of 
the book, is so clear and cogent that most of 
his readers will deeply regret the pernicious 
activity of Mr. Cannon, “Representative from 
Danville, Ill.,” who descended from his throne 
to the floor of the House a few weeks ago and. 
succeeded in buttonholing enough members to 
defeat that portion of the recent immigration 


bill. 
Robert C. Brooks. 


PEDAGOGY AND POLITICS* 


Comparatively few modern political scien- 
tists maintain the ancient tradition which re- 
quired the treatment of education as one of the 


*Citizenship and the Schools. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1906. 


By J. W. Jenks, 
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most important portions of their work. The 
progress of specialisation has set pedagogy as 
a science or an art apart from its parent stock, 
while the increase of functions in the modern 
state has afforded ample employment for most 
writers on the subject. In his Citizenship and 
the Schools, however, Prof. J. W. Jenks of 
Cornell has shown himself fully aware of the 
significance of education to politics and of pol- 
itics to education. The fundamental idea of 
the book may best be described in the author’s 
own words as “the unification of the curricu- 
lum around the central idea of social service.” 
Subordinate to this, but everywhere illustrated 
in the author’s argument, the virtues of inde- 
pendence of spirit and research, of freedom 
from partisan bias, of tolerance, and cool 
judgment, are praised as essential fo a sane at- 
titude both in politics and education. Prof. 
Jenks’s first essay on “Training for Citizen- 
ship” impresses one as perhaps the best intro- 
duction to the study of our government and 
politics that can be put in the hands of the 
young men and women of our colleges and 
high schools. His two essays on the “Relation 
of the Public Schools to Business” and “Edu- 
cation for Commerce: the Far East” reveal 
the writer as a better guide for so-called “prac- 
tical” men than many of these practical men 
have been for their own kind. Prof. Jenks is 
perhaps a little too strong in his advocacy of 
the Mark-Hopkins-at-the-other-end-of-the-log 
theory of education, and a little too much in- 
clined to depreciate “the function of mere 
knowledge-giving.” The book is also some- 
what marred by repetition (it is a col- 
lection of addresses and essays prepared 
at various times during the last fifteen or six- 
teen years), but the ideas it presents are so 
vital, and yet so generally neglected, that they 
deserve repetition in many volumes such as 
the one Prof. Jenks has given us. 
} Oe gf 
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AMERICAN TRADE UNIONISM* 


The new volume of Studies in American 
Trade Unionism, edited by Profs. Hollander 
and Barnett of Johns Hopkins, will be consid 
ered from two points of view; first, as a contri 
bution to the literature of the labour problem, 
and second, as the product of Prof. Hol 
lander’s broad theories regarding the scope 
and conduct of economic investigation. In 
either aspect the reader’s judgment must be 
decidedly favourable. As regards content the 
book provides an excellent addition to Adams 
and Sumner on Labor Problems and Commons 
on Trade Unionism and Labor Problems, 
which are generally recognised as the best re- 
cent contributions by American students to the 
literature of this subject. The twelve papers 
making up the new volume of Studies exhibit 
a careful selection and a wide range, dealing 
with structure, government, finances, and func- 
tions of several of the most important trade 
unions in the United States. Two essays on 
the Typographical Union contributed by Pro- 
fessor Barnett are especially timely, and to a 
slightly less extent the same is true of the pa- 
pers by Messrs. Motley and Blum on the Build- 
ing Trades Organization. Without exception 
the various writers show painstaking research 
and fairness of judgment. Considering the 
work as an example of “collective, rather 
than codperative investigation” on the part of 
a well-managed graduate seminary, the editors 
who modestly refer to the Studies as “marking 
a stage and not a goal” in the progress of their 
work, are entitled to the sincere congratula- 
tions of all students of economics. Other 
graduate schools might follow their example 
to advantage. 

Rte, 8. 


“Studies in American Trade Unionism, edited by 
Jacob H. Hollander and George E. Barnett. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1906. 
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PEDAGOGY 


In the Dynamic Factors in Education* Pro- 
fessor O’Shea attempts to present those facts 
concerning the relation of motor activities to 
mental development and the growth with ages 
of the motor and mental codrdinations, that 
are important in education. The book repre- 
sents not an original contribution to science in 
these fields, but a popular application of the 
facts and opinions offered by modern psychol- 
ogists supplemented by illustrations from the 
author’s experience. It is clear and, if one is 
not annoyed by its diffuseness, interesting, and 
will be of value to all those readers who, being 
without the capacity or training necessary to 
do thorough critical study of these topics, yet 
wish to be informed in a general way of the 
present attitude of educational theorists to- 
wards them. 

*The Macmillan Company, New York. 


It is not entirely trustworthy and follows the 
traditions of pedagogical literature in exploit- 
ing premature generalisations and in using 
facts to illustrate rather than to prove con 
clusions. It is unfortunate that teachers are 
not content to study education in the same 
serious way that they would chemistry or 
political economy. Meanwhile such texts as 
the one under consideration are necessary and 
helpful. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


The Macmillans have issued a volume on 
mammals, entitled The Life of Animals, by 
Ernest Ingersoll, that is worthy of being 
classed with the best of recent scientific writ 
ings in popular form. This volume retains the 
essential characteristics of the old-time system 
atic presentation of “natural history” and at 
the same time is based upon the results of re- 
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cent scientific study. It incorporates the con- 
crete information necessary to give a concep- 
tion of the actual life of the species treated 
in their native habitat, drawn from the descrip- 
tions of travellers and scientific students. There 
is appended an extensive bibliography, not 
made up of books selected at random, but of 
those that have contributed material to the vol- 
ume and offer the means for further reading 
of a more or less popular character. 

Thus the volume becomes an excellent guide 
for the non-scientific reader to a very consid- 
erable literature of a semi-popular character. 
It is an excellent corrective or companion 
piece to the numerous volumes of imaginative 
and sentimental stories about animals that form 
so large a portion of recent literature for 
children. Many of the illustrations and much 
of the descriptive matter is drawn from the 
museums and zodlegical gardens of New York, 
Chicago and Washington, and consequently 
the volume offers excellent opportunities for 
use in connection with practical work in the 
schools. 


COLLEGE MEN AND COLLEGE 
WOMEN.* 


Under this title President William DeWitt 
Hyde of Bowdoin issues a series of addresses 
upon a variety of topics connected with col- 
lege life. Though most of these addresses 
have previously appeared in print they well de- 
serve this permanent form, since collectively 
they offer one of the best interpretations of 
modern college life that we possess. While 
these essays were addressed primarily to col- 
lege students, it is doubtful whether they will 
be much read by them. But for the outside 
world—for the parent who fears that his son is 
being led astray by the temptations of college 
life, for the layman who resents the privileges 
and the special standards of conduct granted 
to the college student, and for the professional 
man of an older generation who thinks the col- 
lege devoted to indolence, extravagance, triv- 
ialities—this volume serves as an interpreta- 
tion - much that is difficult for them to under- 
stand. 


“Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 


So thoroughly has the author in several of 
the essays caught the spirit of the college boy, 
that it is not difficult to understand his success 
as a college president. This is especially evi- 
dent in the series of letters in the chapter on 
“The Transformation of the Undergraduate” 
which purport to be the correspondence of a 
student from the freshman to the senior year. 
The address on “Greek Qualities in the Col- 
lege Man” emphasises the fact that the es- 
sential qualities in a liberal education ever re- 
main the same, but that these qualities need in- 
terpretation in terms of modern life. Indeed, 
the great merit of these disconnected essays 
is that they put the problems of college life 
in modern terms and the problems of modern 
life in college terms. It is in this manner that 
the relation of the college and life is made 
plain; consequently, the volume should be read 
by those whose faith in the efficacy of the 
modern college training is shaken because they 
depend upon the sensational news columns for 
their information and upon the mal-adjustments 
of the recent graduate to the practical prob- 
lems of business and commerce for their judg- 
ments, 

However, there is one aspect of this and 
similar works that always raises a question. 
The problems of conduct, the doubts of an in- 
tellectual nature, the evils of social and eco- 
nomic life are all solved so readily through the 
skilful statement of -these problems and the 
wonderfully acute discrimination in the use of 
words that a suspicion is created that the 
solution is reached or the problem explained 
away simply through the happy command of 
language. 

“The Creed of a College Class” is now well 
known: to many whom it has helped or even 
inspired the reproduction of several of the 
negatives from which the compositive was 
reproduced will be of interest and profit. The 
remaining chapters dealing with college ad- 
ministration, with the functions of the various 
types of schools and their proper differentia- 
tion, with the problems of woman’s education, 
with the work of the college man and woman 
in the world, cannot be mentioned even by 
title. At every point it is a book that will 
stimulate reflection at many points, one that 
will provoke debate. 
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THE RE-SHAPING OF THE FAR EAST. 


Mr. Weale’s book must hardly have gone 
to the printer when the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and the conclusion of peace 
at Portsmouth supplied an answer to the 
problem it propounds. Briefly put, we have 
here an appeal “to all Anglo-Saxons’”’ to inter- 
vene for the maintenance of China’s integrity 
against the machinations of the combined 
Continental powers. And the need for im- 
mediate action is all the greater, because the 
writer now finds forces at work in China 
which, if allowed full play, must result in the 
development of national spirit and national 
strength to a point where China, a power 
among powers, may, unassisted, assert its 
dignity and its rights against the predatory 
nations of the Continent. The Anglo-Saxons 
(and by that England is meant, for the 
United States seem to be included largely with 
a view to augmented circulation) are, there- 
fore, called upon to see to it that China gets 
a fair chance (Anglo-Saxon: a square deal). 
Much in the spirit of Mr. Kipling’s exhorta- 
tions to governments that would not under- 
stand, the writer censures the delays and 
weak complaisances of’ British policy in the 
Far East; faults, however, which the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance of 1905 has remedied in 
guaranteeing the preservation of the status 
quo in China and thus allowing the Chinese 
the needed free hand in working out their 
own welfare. 

In its conception of what China’s welfare 
may be taken to consist in the book strikes 
a note that is admirable because it is rare. 
Friends of the Celestial Empire up to the 
present have been unable to rise to loftier 
heights of altruism than the maintenance of 
the “open door.” Once guarantee the Chinese 
their inalienable right to be exploited equally 
and without prejudice by all the nations of the 
earth, and what more can they ask? But Mr. 
Weale, looking at the matter from the point 
of view of the Chinese, goes much further. 
He speaks of a time, not far away, when the 
Chinese Empire shall take its place as an equal 
in the family of nations, exercising full control 
over its own soil, administering its own cus- 
toms, freed from the degrading and mis- 
chievous imposition of the principle of extra- 
territoriality and humiliated no longer by the 
presence of foreign troops in the provinces 
or the maintenance of foreign fortresses, for 
such the armed legations are declared to be, 
in the capital. This vindication of Chinese 
rights is made in no mere spirit of idealistic 
cosmopolitanism; there is no cant to it; it 
proceeds from the frank and honest Anglo- 
Saxon conviction that such a state of affairs 
is best for the Chinese, for the foreign popula- 
tion and for European business interests. It 
is a radical view and it meets with criticism 
from such an expert as Dr. Morrison, for in- 
stance, but Mr. Weale cites in his support the 
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case of Japan, where the abolition of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction was followed by a note- 
worthy improvement in the relations between 
Japanese and Europeans. 

Concerning the rise of the new nationalism 
in China, the writer is enthusiastic, though 
by no means so enthusiastic as our own news- 
paper correspondents in their accounts of five- 
thousand-year-old China being reconstructed 
over night. In the growth of industries, in the 
building of railways, in the despatch of mis- 
sions abroad for the purpose of studying 
western civilisation, there is promise. But it 
is primarily in the new army that the author’s 
hopes of a new China arescentered, an army 
which is now estimated at more than one 
hundred thousand men and which in ten 
years, the Anglo-Saxon powers in the mean- 
while keeping off intruders, will number, with 
its reserves, more than a million men. This 
army besides is composed of the picked men 
of the empire, the sturdy “nut-brown” inhabi- 
tants of the provinces north of the Yang-tse 
with whom alone the future of the country 
lies. It is open to the cautious, however, to 
discount the author’s sanguine predictions to- 
gether with much of the talk we have had 
lately regarding the awakening of China and 
the wonderful things that are going to happen 
before the next issue of this magazine. Such 
expectations as have been based on the boy- 
cott movement in Southern China are vain, 
for the reason that Mr. Weale is nowhere 
more emphatic than upon the point that from 
the degenerate “yellow” population (as dis- 
tinguished from “walnut-brown’”) and corrupt 
magistracy of the South nothing can be ex- 
pected, apart from the mere brute weight they 
may lend to any movement initiated in and 
carried on by the North—the “spear head to 
which the South is but the shaft.” Yet if we 
turn to the North and attempt to sum up the 
elements of promise upon which the author 
bases his confidence in the future, we find them 
centering around a* single personality—that, 
namely, of Yuan-Shih Kai, the powerful and 
astute viceroy of Chi-li. It is Yuan that has 
raised and commands the army which is now 
the mainstay of national hopes, and it is Yuan 
whose recommendations and memorials have 
stirred the Manchu throne to its present re- 
forming activity. Remove this one factor for 
progress and it would appear from Mr. Weale’s 
own account that no internal guarantee exists 
for the effective continuance of the present 
modernising movement. We say internal be- 
cause in the influence that Japan may come to 


exercise on the progress of China lie un- 
limited possibilities. 
For a work of undoubted weight, in the 


sense that it shows throughout a remarkably 
intimate acquaintance with the affairs of the 
East (witness, for instance, the admirable 
chapter on the Chinese press and native opin- 
ion of the Russo-Japanese war), the style is 

















a delight, though style is altogether too big a 
word to describe the absolutely nonchalant, 
personal, pungent way of the author with his 
hook. He is always lighthearted and frank, 
and not the least so when he deals with Ger- 

iny and the Germans, whom he does not 

ve, and says so. He distrusts their aspira- 
tions and detests their habits of iron discipline 
and rigid uniformity, though inconsistently 
enough he finds those qualities acceptable 
when reproduced in things Japanese. He 
speaks of Prince Henry (our Prince Henry) 
as the “Emperor’s naval brother,’ and has 
one Homeric passage in his account of Ger- 
man Kiau-Chau that’ must not be omitted. 
He says: 

“The name of the street is spelt in a manner 
which revolts one—it is written Schantung 
strasse. ‘Lhe extra c may mean nothing in 
far-away Europe, but in China it is everything 
—it makes you pronounce the name of the 
province as Germans think it should be pro- 
nounced and not as the Chinaman speaks it.” 

Evidently, Mr. Weale pronounced the Ger- 
man form Stchantung. 

S. S. Trunsky. 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. 


Few historical works of recent years equal 
in interest this little volume. Its author opens 
by frankly claiming that the constitutional 
tendencies of the modern Germanic school of 
history have gone too far and that they bid 
fair to rob the old-world tales of most of their 
charm and interest. Therefore he proceeds 
to hark back, exalts the long-despised Plu- 
tarch—the Plutarch of our boyhood—as his 
model, advances the theory that history is 
often best studied in the lives of its makers 
and plays the reactionist consistently to the 
end. 

On such lines he has selected his Seven 
Roman Statesmen, not merely on the score of 
the intrinsic charm of ‘their biographies, but 
bearing clearly in mind their influence upon 
the transition of the Republic into the Em- 
pire. Logically enough he begins with the 
Gracchi: Tiberius, the dreamer, and Caius, 
the vindicator. Then, after the Optimate reac- 
tion, and omitting the name of Marius, prob- 
ably because he cannot be classed as a “‘states- 
man,” he takes up Sulla, the cynical restorer 
of the aristocracy. In the lassitude and col- 
lapse that follow the shock of the first pro- 
scriptions rises Crassus, the plutocrat, plantin 
the seed and reaping the harvest of politica 
corruption; then Cato, the mugwump doc- 
trinaire among all the shifting intrigues of the 
First Triumvirate, and he closes with the final 
duel between Pompeius, the champion of the 
fast-failing republic, and Cesar, the hero of 
the infant empire. 

It is evident that lives could not be better 
selected (unless, perhaps, by the substitution 
of Marius J. Cato) to illustrate the trend of 
events, and it is certain that those chosen could 
not have been treated in a manner more spir- 
ited or fuller of life and charm. A magician 
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blows upon ashes scattered by the winds of 
time, and presto! they become flesh again; the 
red blood courses, the dry bones gather them- 
selves together. These are truly men. With 
but little change, a name here and there, a cer- 
tain so-called humanising of methods, and they 
are politicians of our own day, with their bat- 
tered ideals and their distorted virtues, their 
insight and their blindness, their brilliant 
coups and their well-nigh incomprehensible 
blunders. 


It is at this point that my only adverse criti- 
cism must be registered. Professor Oman has 
indeed conjured up his dead, and they have 
walked, living, in our sight; but there is ever 
the peril in such conjuring that the senses of 
perception and the powers of judgment 
may yield somewhat to the emotions. 
The author sees and makes us to see, but does 
he always make us see the men that were, or 
are not these in some measure the creatures of 
imagination? In his aim at reviving the charm 
of Plutarch has he not also, and, in a measure, 
of necessity, revived that mingling of fiction 
and history for which the name of his model 
has come to stand? Professor Oman is a man 
of broad study and clever—very clever—intui- 
tions; but, whether he be right or wrong, 
there is that disquieting tone of modern Eng- 
lish cock-suredness about his Lives that, of it- 
self, must give us pause when we come to con- 
sider just how unreservedly we are to accept 
them. There are lapses, too, doubtless the re- 
sult of carelessness, as witness the tangling of 
the topography of the Pons Sublicius and the 
Porta Trigemina on page 84; still, I would 
emphasise that my general criticism is rather 
of his attitude than of his conclusions. The 
students and peoples of all times have dis- , 
puted over the rights and wrongs of Pompeius 
and Cesar, until we are rather startled to find 
a historian who firmly and unhesitatingly 
plants each in his place, with apparently a 
serene assurance that he will “stay put,” and 
who does not deign to cite more than half a 
dozen authorities in all his three hundred and 
fifty pages to support statements that settle 
peremptorily questions upon which the great- 
est historians have been more or less at issue. 
This method is regrettable. Few readers are 
so fresh in their classics as to be able to recall 
off-hand the pros and cons of many questions, 
and we become so much absorbed in Professor 
Oman’s presentation that even the least studi- 
ous could not. but welcome an opportunity to 
delve a little into some of these matters. 
Though it be truly circumstantial evidencé, 
hearsay, and, in a measure, intuition, upon 
which the author seems to rely for much that 
he states as conclusively as if it were the re- 
sult of mathematical deduction, it is largely 
because I believe his conclusions to be, in the 
main, correct, that I regret he has not worked 
them out a little more fully in view and forti- 
fied them by brief summaries of the evidence. 
A few foot-notes would not stay the swing of 
his narrative: those who read only, for the 
story could ignore them, and those who chose 
might find much added interest. 
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Professor Oman’s pictures of the hopelessly 
moribund Republic and his statement of the 
causes of its decay are peculiarly vivid and 
clear. With a clumsy and antiquated consti- 
tution, an aristocracy corrupted by luxury and 
power, and a democracy spoiled, selfish, pau- 
perised, and unpatriotic, there was no outcome 
but in revolution, and it is here that his clever- 
est insight has led him to certain striking, and, 
as I believe, just estimates. Every one con- 
cedes that Cato was an honest, impracticable, 
harsh-tempered man, supremely self-centered 
and full of affectations of a dead past; Crassus 
is not a difficult character to divine; Cesar, in 
spite of the deification of the middle ages and 
Mommsen, stands pretty clearly before the un- 
prejudiced reader of history; while, as for the 
Gracchi, with little besides Plutarch to count 
upon, we are not disposed to question severely 
ony clever guess that appeals to our sense of 
ogic. 

It is in his estimates of Sulla and Pompeius 
that Professor Oman is at once most revolu- 
tionary and I conceive very near to the truth. 
His picture of the former is perhaps the best 
thing in the book; he brushes aside without 
hesitation all charges and suspicions that either 
man sought empire for himself, and holds 
them both to have been aristocrats, frankly de- 
voted to their order and to the commonwealth. 

When we come to look at the question, it is 
seldom, if ever, among the leaders of an Opti- 
mate faction that we find a would-be king; 
and, whatever Pompeius did, or wherever he 
may have been forced by the trend of events, 
it seems pretty clear that he had no ambition 
to be other than the first citizen of the State 
under its ancient constitution. It is the leader 
of the mob who aspires to unconstitutional 

wer, and though it is probably the truth, 

ommsen to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that Cesar the democratic politician did not 
look forward to Czsar the emperor, it is 
equally true that, as the able leader of a de- 
generate proletariat, he placed himself defi- 
nitely in the line of succession to a rule too 
heavy for the hands that were authorised to 


wield it. 
Duffield Osborne. 


MOHAMMED AND THE RISE OF ISLAM. By 
D. D. Margoliouth. New York and London: G.’P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.35. 

This volume, whose subject deserves a more 
commanding place in the “Heroes of the 
Nations” series than many others therein in- 
cluded, is to be commended for the honest pur- 
pose of its author to disengage the real Mo- 
hammed from legendary accretions, and to 
place him before us as a great leader who never 
allowed visions of the supernatural to befog 
his tactics. No orthodox Mohammedan among 
the few who read English will find this story 
acceptable, and it may be doubted whether it 
will be translated into Arabic. Written from a 
thoroughly modern point of view, it sets forth 


the prophet, great religious seer though he was, 
as a strict calculator of the forces he controlled 
as against the forces to be overcome, adapting 
means to ends without scruple when it was 
necessary. The hero often appears as a cun 
ning and timid manipulator of cheap mysteries, 
producing revelations on the deus ex machina 
principle when his followers could be satisfied 
in no other way. And then what a patchwork 
of religious tales and maxims the Koran is, 
how wearisome its repetitions, how petty are 
many of its chapters! «The author properly 
emphasises the fact that the greatness of Is- 
lam had its rise less in the moral teachings of 
its sacred book than in the fixed, far-sighted 
vision of its founder upon a new religion to be 
established politically. That was doubtless 
the reason why, when it was given forth that 
“God is great and Mohammed is His prophet,” 
the second fart of that epoch-making utterance 
was to be as unreservedly accepted as the first. 
In his religious warnings and controversies, 
Mohammed made many mistakes, and more 
than once was put to the blush for his igno- 
rance. Even at his first great battle his per- 
sonal aggressiveness got no farther than 
throwing some pebbles at his enemies. How 
then did he force his belief upon the Arabian 
tribes, unite them and found an empire whose 
original impetus of conquest almost engulfed 
Europe before it was spent? Because, as the 
author acutely shows in his last chapter, the 
prophet had a genius equal to emergencies, but 
not too great for them. He was mentally well 
balanced, and never pushed an advantage ruin- 
ously far. The story of his life is clearly and 
convincingly told, with little animation of 
style, however, and in some chapters with an 
excess of trivial and redundant matter. 


THE SPANISH SETTLEMENTS WITHIN THE 
PRESENT LIMITS OF THE UNITED STATES 
FLORIDA, 1562-1574. By Woodbury Lowery. With 
Maps. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 


A prosaic title-page and an arid preface 
somewhat discourage the reader from attempt- 
ing this really interesting book, whose subject- 
matter is the exciting struggle between France 
and Spain in 1562-74 for the possession of 
Florida. The most striking personality in the 
struggle was Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, a 
loyal, energetic and bigoted officer in the 
service of Philip II. Philip’s jealousy of 
France was intensified by the influence of the 
Huguenots in the latter country, and their 
colonising experiment in Florida filled the 
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Spanish king with unappeasable wrath. A 
ready instrument of vengeance was found in 
de Avilés, whose butchery of the French colony 
at Fort Caroline gained Florida for Philip, 
but at the price of an enmity that only played 
a waiting game at Paris until revenge was 
practicable. When the time came, Dominique 
de Gourgues destroyed the Spanish settlement 
with all the ruthless thoroughness with which 
de Avilés had exterminated its predecessor. 
De Gourgues, however, had the better sense of 
dramatic fitness. De Avilés was said to have 
boasted that he had done his terrible deed 
“not as to Frenchmen, but as Lutherans.”” The 
French captain, contemplating the hanging 
bodies of his victims, replied that he executed 
vengeance upon them “not as Spaniards, but as 
traitors, robbers and murderers.” The story of 
the Spanish colonising enterprise, with the 
hardships and mutinies that attended it, is 
entertainingly told, but is less interesting than 
that of the opposed intrigues of Paris and 
Madrid. The hatreds engendered by economic 
competition were apparently as bitter as those 
resulting from religious fanaticism. De Avilés 
himself had the temper of a persecuting zealot, 
but his narrow faith was never tainted by greed 
or disloyalty. The author finds a balance in 
his favour. The missionary efforts of Father 
Martinez and his companions were undertaken 
under the protection of de Avilés, and are an 
illuminating chapter in the history of Jesuit 
self-sacrifice and martyrdom. 

IN THE DAYS OF MILTON. By Tudor Jenks 


New York: A. S. Barnes and Company. Illustrated 
$1.00 net. 


It is difficult to combine a biography and the 
study of an epoch in one short volume without 
sacrificing much of the personal interest. The 
title of this book may have been chosen partly 
to prepare the reader for a tracing of Milton’s 
life upon a striking “background of events 
then filling the minds of Englishmen.” With 
the author, however, the background, not the 





life, is the thing. “To know our own history,” 
he says, “we must know the England that made 
these men (Puritans, Cavaliers, Independents) 
what they were, the England of the days of 
the poet Milton.” Quite true; but in this book, 
very interesting though it be, there is too much 
England and too little Milton, whose masterful 
and belligerent personality cannot easily be 
reduced to the proportions fit to relieve a back- 
ground on the scale arranged by Mr. Jenks. 
The great Englishman was a man of action as 
well as a poet, and he was in many ways so 
typical of the spirit that dominated the seven- 
teenth century emigration to this country that 
the salient facts of his life are themselves a 
vivid chapter from the English history of that 
time. No other British poet was half the stren- 
uous, public-spirited citizen that Milton was, 
his pamphlets being fighting programmes of 
republican politics and theological revolt, some 
of them written in the consciousness of per- 
sonal danger and defying authority to do its 
worst. The polemical spirit in his poems was 
hardly less significant of the religious and 
political ideals that formed this nation in its 
beginnings. Milton is a better, stronger text 
for a comprehensive American sermon than 
any other writer of his country, and for that 
reason his career could have been emphasised 
more strongly in this book without belittling 
the object the author had in view. This could 


not have been done so appropriately with” 


Chaucer and Shakespeare, who were less active 
participants than witnesses in the great life of 
their times. The description given of the social 
and political life of Milton’s day, the suggestive 
incidents of dress, manner and travel, the in- 
trigues of priestcraft and statecraft, the aspira- 
tions for more complete self-government, bring 
the Cromwellian England fairly well before the 
sympathetic reader’s view. The book is well 
adapted to promote the study of Milton, and 
the author has appended an excellent bibli- 
ography for that purpose. 
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SLAVES OF SUCCESS. By Elliott Flower. 
ton: L. C. Page and Company. §1.50. 


Like The Spoilsmen, this latest book of Mr. 
Flower’s is also a vigorous exploitation of 
political juggling, but dealing with the wider 
state and national field instead of confining 
itself to the Chicago wards. The previous 
publication of these sketches in condensed 
form in Collier's Weekly and The Saturday 
Evening Post attracted an attention which 
should make the present opportunity of carry- 
ing the “‘deals’’ of Ward and Carroll, the two 
machine leaders of tainted memory, to their 
inglorious finish more consecutively and in de- 
tail a welcome one, in spite of the number of 
“graft” stories already on the market. His 
interpretation of practical politics and politi- 
cians is often effective. He thus differentiates 
Wade and Carroll: 

“Wade was politically unscrupulous, but 
personally honest—a combination sometimes 
found. This means that he was not a boodler 
himself, but that he was not above helping 
boodlers in order that he might use them po- 
litically. He would not offer a man money, 
but for a political price he would let him steal 
it from others or from the State. Carroll, on 
the other hand, used politics for his pecuniary 
advantage; with him power had a cash value, 
in addition to being personally gratifying. He 
liked to rule, but he played politics principally 
because it put him in the way of making 
money. At the present time he could not get 
along without Wade, and Wade could not 
get along without him. Their alliance was one 
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of convenience which either would terminat: 
the moment he felt himself strong enough 
to do it.” And again: 

“Carroll was a man of brute force, Wade of 
strategy. Carroll could deal with the rougher 
element of politics, but it took Wade to make 
the fine points. Carroll understood men of 
his own class, and could rule them; Wade 
understood men of all classes, and knew how 
to reach them. In a word, Carroll was a 
spoilsman, Wade a politician.” 

“A ‘handy’ Democrat is a whole lot more 
useful than a balky Republican,” was Carroll's 
happy solution of all difficulties. 

Mr. Flower also defines reformers and prac- 
tical politicians by saying that, with the 
former, “politics is too often a thing apart, to 
be taken up during the spare time that they can 
give to it, and then put aside: they would not 
take it into their business or their homes. With 
the practical politicians it is of first importance 
everywhere, and at all times. And somehow 
the practical politicians seem to have the best 
of it when the test comes.” 

There is ample interest and excitement when 
the wheels within wheels are set buzzing by 
the industrious “slaves of success;’’ when the 
spasmodic efforts of reformers are checkmated, 
influential citizens are “reached,” “a good 
man” “pulled’’ out of trouble, and questions 
of ethics, more or less fine, resolved, more or 
less satisfactorily, as they are met by the 
corrupt Wade, Carroll and Company, or the 
virtuous Azro Craig, Mrs. Trumbull, or Allen 
Sidway. 
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The following is a list of the six most pop- 
ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of June and the ist of July: 


NEW YORK CITY DOWNTOWN 


. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


I 

2. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 

3. = Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
1.50. 

4. — Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

5. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 

6. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


1. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

2. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 

3. *~ Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
1.50. 

4. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50 


5. From a Collége Window. Benson. (Put- 
nam.) $1.25. 


6. Pigs is Pigs. Butler. (McClure.) $.50 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN 
Second List. 


1. Coniston. Churchill. .(Macmillan.) $1.50. 

2. sie Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
1.50. 

3. —_ Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 
1.50. 


4. The Tracer of Lost Persons. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

5- Lady Baltimore. Wister. 
$1.50. 


Chambers. 


(Macmillan. ) 


6. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
1. The Man Between. Amelia Barr. (Au- 


thors & Newspapers Ass’n.) $.50 net. 
2. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
3. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50. 

4. bia Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
1.50. 

5. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

6. A Rock in the Baltic. Barr. (Authors & 


Newspapers Ass’n.) $.59. net. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


- Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 


a Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 
1.50. 


5. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

6. Coniston.- Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

1. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

2. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
$1.50. 

3. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

4. Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 
son. (McClure.) $1.50. 

5. The Wire Tappers. Stringer. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

6. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. 


. The Colonel of the Red Huzzars, 


. Coniston. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
Scott. 

(Lippincott.) $1.50. : 
Churchill (Macmillan.) $1.50 


$1.50. 


. Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 


son. (McClure.) $1.50. 
5. Breakers Ahead. Barbour. (Lippincott.) 
$1.50. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
1. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
2. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
3. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


a 


2 





$1.50. 


_ The Garden, You and I. Wright. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
._In Cure of Her Soul. Stimson. (Apple- 


ton.) $1.50. 
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3. 
4. 


5. 
6. Uncle Williams. Lee. (Century Co.) $1.00 


I. 


™ Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 

1.50. 

If Youth But Knew. Castle. ( Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

Pigs is Pigs. Butler. (McClure.) $.50. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


bie amg Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
1.50. 
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. Coniston. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


> 


anu 


N 


nus 


2. Lady Baltimore. Wister. 


> 


nu 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. A Diplomatic Adventure. Mitchell. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


2 
3 
4. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
5 
6 


. Lucy of the Stars. Palmer. (Scribner.)$1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 

Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 


son. (McClure.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


$1.50. 
The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


3. The Evasion. Frothingham. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 
Pigs is Pigs. Butler. (McClure-) $.50. 
Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 
son. (McClure.) $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
$1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
the , ore Lewis. (Outing Co.) 
$1.50. 
The Woman in the Alcove. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Green. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Te bat Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
1.50. 


2. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.25. 


THE BOOKMAN 


3. 


iL 


nw 


. Coniston. 


. Coniston. 
. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 


The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.50. 


. The Truth about Tolna. Runkle. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 


olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


. The Quickening. Lynde. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


. Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 


son. (McClure.) $1.50 


. For the Soul of Rafael. Ryan. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 


. The Throwback. Lewis. (Outing.) $1.50. 
. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


$1.50. 


. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.25. 


. Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 


son. (McClure.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


$1.50. 


3 —_ Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

. The Patriots. Brady. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.50. 


- Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50 


5 The Soul of Rafael. Ryan. (McClurg.) 
$1.50. 
6. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 


2. The Soul of Rafael. Ryan. (McClurg.) 
$1.50. 
3. Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 


4. Lady Baltimore. Wister. 


5. The 


son. (McClure.) $1.50. 

( Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

Woman in the Alcove. Green. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
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6. 


. Coniston. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


. Lady Baltimore. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


_ Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
_ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars. Scott. 
(Lippincott.) $1.50. 


3 Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 


ne 


The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
$1.50. 

Carolina Lee. Bell. ( Page.) $1.50. 

Field. Thruston. 

Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


(Little, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_ Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


2, The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


$1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 


5. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 
Mead.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


. Coniston. 


2, The Colonel of the Red Huzzars. Scott. 


(Lippincott. ) $1.50. 


. The Flower of France. McCarthy. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
- The Mayor of Warwick. Hopkins. 


(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. Fishers of Men. Crockett. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

The Bishop of Cottontown. 
(Winston.) $1.50. 


Moore. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
$1.50. 
Wister. - (Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 


- Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 


son. (McCluré.) $1.50. 


5. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


> w to 


wn 


. A Diplomatic 


- From a College Window. Benson. (Put- 


nam.) $1.25. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
Bi Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 
1.50. 
Breakers Ahead. Barbour. ( Lippincott.) 
“$1.50. 


Adventure. Mitchell. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 


- The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


$1.50. 


THE BOOK MART 


os 


. Breakers 
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RICHMOND, VA. 


‘The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
$1.50. 


. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50. 


. Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 


son. (McClure.) $1.50. 


Ahead. Barbour. (Lippincott.) 


$1.50. 


. The Colonel of the Red Huzzars. Scott. 


(Lippincott.) $1.50. 


. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Girl in Waiting. Eyre. (Luce.) $1.50. 
. If Youth But Knew. Castle. (Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


$1.50. 


. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. Pigs is Pigs. Butler. (McClure.) $.50. 


. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.25. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Evasion. Frothingham. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1-50. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


" Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (The Musson 


Book Co.) $1.25. 


. The Jungle. Sinclair. (McLeod & Allen.) 


$1.25. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Poole Pub. Co.) 


$1.25. 
The Way of the Spirit. Haggard. (The 
Musson Book Co.) $1.25. 


’ ee Career. Ward. (Wm. Briggs.) 
1.50. 
. The Wire Tappers. Stringer. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Bishop of Cottontown. Moore. 


( Winston.) $1.50. 


3. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 


4. 


$1.50. 
Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 
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books are selected according 
system: 


. The Spoilers. 


. Coniston. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page.) 
3. Lady Baltimore. 


Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 
son. (McClure.) $1-50. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons, Chambers. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 

Beach. (Harper.) $1.50 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


. The Tracer of Lost Persons. Chambers. 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Pratt. Lincoln (Barnes.) $1.50. 
. College Men and College Women. 


Hyde. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50 net. 


From the above list the six best selling 
to the following 
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POINTS 


A book standing Ist on any list receives jo 
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“ ‘ 3d “é 7 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS. 
According to the foregoing lists the six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


I. 
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The Jungle. Sinclair. POINTS 

(Doubleday, Page.) 190 

. Coniston. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 186 

. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 120 

. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) 97 

. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) of 
Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 


(Dodd, Mead.) 


75 
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Vor. XXITI. No. 1 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH 
Chronicle and Comment 
Announcement . . 1 Cones Wright) Anonymities (with portrait of Mabel Os- 
i ri 7 
Res: sere W. W. Story : Jats Corbet ad Cashel Byron’ s Profession | (with ‘ 
The Plight of Mr. Poultney Bigelow . 1 abe hag reed tothe Dickens Societ . 8 
Miss Bertha Runkle (portrait) ° 3 ascinating Mr. Vanderveldt (ill stration) . g 
Constructing Reminiscences 4 M4 Nesbit’’ ‘ 10 
Miss Harraden at Home (with portrait and illustra- Flora Annie Steel (with trait) 4 10 
tion) 455 The late Paul Laurence Dunbar (portrait) | 10 
The Literature of American Sport—Pierce "Egan and Thomas Hardy (portrait) . 1! 
the Early British School—Evolution of American Newspapers and their Names 1b 
Ideas—Mr. Caspar bac age ce sy of Mr. Augustine Birrell (portrait) 12 
Whitney) ° A New Medical Journal 12 
America’s First Statue to Dickens (illustrated) 1s. 
Charles Dickens as a Husband (illustrated) Lynpon Orr 14 
Ibsen the Playwright. In Two Parts. Part Il. BranDER MATTHEWS 17 
The Sustained Interest and Some Recent Books 
The Sage Brush Parson—Stork’s Nest—Hearts’ Haven—The _— 
of Pain Frederic Taser Cooper 27 
Factitious Fiction and Fi ictitions F dct J. A. Macy 31 
Literary Clubland (illustrated) 
Vill. The Literary Club of Cincinnati 
IX. - The Cosmos Club of Washington 33 
Representative Finnish. Writers (illustrated) Pau. HarBoE 36 
Some Aspects of Pioneer California Journalism (illustrated) J. M. Scantano 40 
The Kinge of Laughter (Poem) ARTHUR STRINGER 48. 
Crabbe . ; P . .H. W. Boynton 49 
A Dumas Portfolio. "In Three Parts (illustrated). Part II]. Dumas 
and the Theatre - ‘ Harry Spur 55 
The Obstinacy of Mr. Clyde Fitch (illustrated) Epwarp E. Hate; Jr. 6z 
A Motor-Car Divorce. Chapters XVI, XViI,- XVIII 1 Ga: ‘illustra- 
tions by Walter Hale) . Louise CLosser HALE 00 
History in Elegant Extracts Epwarb Futter 86 
Fur, Feathers and Intellect ; Georce GLADDEN 8o 
The Wheel of Life . a a Mary Moss 9} 
aoe pena Verse ‘ P. H. Frve 94 
ucationa — 
Leading Artic 
Discipline in Modern Education Paut SHoReY 96 
Reviews: 
Blackmar’s Sociology . Rosert C. Brooks 100 
A Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture - James C. Eopert 105 
Lindsay’s Plautus - Joun C. Roire 192 
Masterpieces and History - Epwaro E. HAte, Jr. roz 
Educational Booknotes 4 103 
The Bookman’s Table 
The Artist's Way of Working . Frank Fowrer 106 The Book Mart 
Novel Notes Readers’ Guide to Books Received 109 
Hana, a Daughter of Japan. Louis H. Gray 1 Sales of Books During the Month 116 
une eens elinda . cw . e 106 The Best Selling F 120 
n . 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





DZLpDaNEW BOOKS 4a a 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT’S 
REMARKABLE STORY 


The DAWN OF A TO-MORROW 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR BY F. C. YOHN. $1.00 


This story, which created an extraordinary impression.while running as a serial * 
in Scribner's Magazine, in a series of intensely dramatic situations shows the 
influence upon the depressed and hopeless of a successful belief in the effectual 
power of Christianity. The story has the real note of ‘genius 


FRANCES POWELL’S 


Author of ‘‘The House on the Hudson’’ 


THE PRISONER OF ORNITH FARM © +» 


A striking and unusual story in which the ingenuity of the plot, the dramatic 
incidents, the mystery enwrapping the chief conspirators and the vividness of the 
character portraits make a tale of absorbing interest. 


CY WARMAN’S New Stories 


THE LAST SPIKE, and other Railroad Stories — $1.25 


Vigorous, wide-awake and dramatic stories of railroad life, railroad men and 
passengers told with breezy enthusiasm in a frank, engaging way. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA’S 
REASON IN SCIENCE $1.25 net. Post extra 


The fifth and concluding volume of his notable series ‘The Life of Reason,” remark- 
able for its literary charm and illuminating philosophical insight. 


FREDERICK JONES BLISS’ 
The Development of Palestine Exploration 


A clear and vivid account of explorers and explorations in Palestine and Syria. $1.50 net. Post extra 


JOHN C. VAN DYKE’S 
THE OPAL SEA $1.25 net. Poot extra 


A poetical, yet scientific description and interpretation of the sea; the expression 
of a wide and exhaustive knowledge of its depths, winds, denizens and coasts, 
illuminated by a most graceful and inspiring sense of its esthetic quality. 


The Greatest Novel of the Year 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 


By EDITH WHARTON 


ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 
“The leading novel of the year dealing ‘*The legitimate literary sensation of 
with American life.”—Review of Reviews. the day."—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to ad 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





Translated from 
the German by 
Frederic Whyte, 


with the co-opera- 


Introduction by 
H H. Fohnston. 


Mr. Theo- 





dore Roosevelt 
in his recent 
book says: 

“No mere hun- 
ter cam ever 
do work even 
remotely ap- 
proachingin 
that 
which Mr. 


value 


Schillings has 
done.” 


Do not confuse 
this With 
Harper’s pirated 
edition 
300 photo- 
graphs of Afri- 
can wild ani- 
mals taken by 


day and night. 
Net.. $8.80, 


(Postage 88c) 











Flashlights in 
the Jungle 


tion Of the author. 






ELLEN -GLASGOW 


Author of “The Voice of the People,” 
 : “The Battle-Ground,” “The Deliverance,” et cy 


The Wheel of Life 


“Its author has gone down into the deep 
places, and the distinction, the lift, 
that is all its own is that in the last 

analysis it is the Apotheosis of 
Goodness.”"—New York Times 


($1.50) 






















The 


Lady and 
the Ladder 


How 


to Buy Life 
Insurance 


RI J me 
HARRISON g | ‘ a 
GARFIELD ungic OF: 
RHODES By This book gives 


In this delight- information 
ful 
Rhodes has 


spark- 


novel Mr. which has never 
been available 


before 


A terrible story 
of a Lithuanian 
family in Chica- 


made a in a sim- 


ling and exceed- ple form. Every- 


go’s ‘Packing- 
ingly amusing town.” David one who takes 
picture of mo- Graham Phillips out or now owns 
dern ‘thigh- declares it ‘‘the an insurance 


greatest novel 


i policy wveds the 
written in Amer- 


society,” besides 


tellinga story ehh ag . book. 

ica in 50 years. 
that holds the Ready in March 
interest. ($1.50) Net. $1.30 


Illustrated by 
Ander- 
son. 


($1.50) 











THE GARDEN COUNTRY LIFE THE WORLDS 
MAGAZINE IN AMERICA WORK ~ 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE «CO NEW YORK 














Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


Recollections of 
13 Presidents 
















B 


vy 
JOHN S. WISE 


Author of 
“The Lion’s 
Skin,” 
“The End of An 
Era,” etc. 
Though under 
sixty, Mr. Wise 
has known per- 
sonally twelve 
Presidents of 
the United 
States and Mr. 
Jefferson Da- 
vis A born 
raconteur, the 
author gives 
most intimate 
and interesting 
glimpses of 
these foremost 
figures in our 
last half cen- 
tury, from John 
Tyler down to 
Grover Cleve- 
land and Theo- 


dore Roosevelt. 


16 portraits 


Net. $2.50 






(Postage 25c) 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 








THREE GREAT NOVELS 





HERBERT QUICK’S 


Double Trouble 


The first comedy novel based on 
dual personality. 







Iy one “state of soul” the hero is 
a quiet retired business man, a lover 
of books, proud of a Puritan con- 
science, 


In the other he isa 
breezy promoter of the 
Middle West, loud 
sporty, rakish. 

When both careers 
cross paths there fol- db is 
lows a series of mirth-making situations, frie confusion, 


Sixteen Pictures by ORSON LOWELL 
12mo. Bound in Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid. 











Octave Thanet’s 


The Man 
of the Hour 


“Decidedly the American novel of the 
year.”’—Boston Herald. 


David Graham Phillips’s 


The Deluge 


‘Should be more popular than anything 
else Mr. Phillips has done.’’ 


—Indianapolis News. 


“The most talked about and the most d : : a 
thought about novel of the year.” By far Mr. Phillips’s best work. 
—San Francisco Bulletin. — Cincinnati Times-Star. 


“Fine in spirit and thoroughly readable.” ie = 
—The Outlook. ‘“‘Immensely entertaining.’’ 


“ae x —Cleveland Leader. 
‘**Abounding in interest and in strong 


situations strongly handled.”’ 
—New York Mail. “A distinct triumph. A great Story.”’ 
Se ‘ —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
‘Distinctly an American novel and an " 
engrossing love story.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Pictures by L. W. HITCHCOCK | Pictures by GEORGE GIBBS 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid. r2mo. Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid. 











THE BOBBS- MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 








Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW FICGION 














Peter and Alexis 
The Romance of Peter the Great 


By Dmitri MerejKowsKi, author of ‘“‘The Death of the Gods, 
“Romance of Leonardo da Vinci,”’ etc. 


Crown vo. $1.50. 


This is the concluding novel in Merejkowski’s Trilogy. The three novels may be read independently, 


being connected only by a strong underlying idea. The 


t work is not written to amuse the young person, 


it is a book for men and women. It isa simple and earnest study of the most moving episode in the life of the 


greatest of Russian princes. 


It is a picture, vivid and true, of classes and conditions, o 


court and society, 


peasant and wild religious beliefs, in Russia at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 





No. 101 


By Wymond Carey 
Author of ‘‘Monsieur Martin,” etc 


IMustrated by Wal Paget. Crown Svo. $1.50. 


A stirring story of adventure during the war of the 
Austrian Secession. No. was the cipher used 
asa signature by a daring spy, through whose agency 
the English were supplied with exact and unerring 
knowledge concerning the French plans. 

“Would have done credit to the pen of Dumas.” — 
Albany Times-Union. 





A Son of the People 


By Baroness Orczy 
Author of ‘*The Scarlet Pimpernel,” ete. 


Crown Svo. $1.50. 


A romance of the Hungarian plains—the hero a 
handsome young peasant who, having inherited a 
fortune from his thrifty father, is enabled to save a 
Hungarian nobleman from losing all his lands, and in 
return receives the hand of the lord’s daughter, whom 
he had long worshiped from afar. Like The Scarlet 
Pimpernel the present story is of intense dramatic 
interest and shows great emotional strength. 





A Lost Cause 


By Guy Thorne, author of ““When it was Dark,” etc. 


Crown Svo. 


$7.50. 


Mr. Thorne, the author of that remarkable novel When It Was Dark, which has become the theme of 

of sermons and has received the highest commendation in the secular press as well as in the religious 
cage has written another powerful novel dealing with present-day aspects of the Christian religion, 
¢ story is marked by the same dramatic and emotional strength which characterized the earlier work. eT he 
special theme deals with certain practices which have caused dissensions in the Church and the influence of 


ardent religious convictions in character and conduct. 





All That Was Possible 


By Howard Overing Sturgis 
Author of ‘‘Belchamber,’’ etc. 


With colored frontispiece by F. S. Coburn, 
Crown Svo. $1.50. 


Mr. Sturgis has written another striking novel. It is 

mot a book to give away carelessly, for it deals with a 

t which is forbidden in conventional conversa- 

tion. It fulfills its title by showing the hopeless 

ae that is inevitable when social conventionality 

the return to honorable living. The story is told 

tly and sincerely, but it would be indeed an 
unfeeling reader who would not be moved by it. 





The Sacred Cup 


By Vincent Brown 
Author of ‘‘A Magdalen’s Husband,” etc. 
Sve. $1.50. 


“The Sacred Cup” sets forth the position of a 
mature woman, refined, strong, and good, confronted 
with the fact that the man whom she is engaged to 
marry has been guilty of a shameful sin. The title of 
the book is taken from the climax when the hero, a 
priest, who knows this man's secret, refuses him the 
sacrament at the altar rail. The story is told with 
delicacy and reserve, and the characters of the men 
are particularly real. 





At all 
Booksellers 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York 
and London 
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Selections from February Books 
Published by 


Henry Holt & Company 


29 W. 23rd St. - - - NEW YORK 











IMMIGRATION aid its effects upon the United States 


BY PRESCOTT F. HALL, Sec’y of The Immigration Restriction League 


In the important new series “AMERICAN PUBLIC PROBLEMS,”’ edited by DR. RALPH 
CURTIS RINGWALT of the New York Bar. 


This work considers the “conditions,” or the statistics, of immigration; the numbers that have 
come and whence; to what parts of the country they have gone; how many have returned and the 
like. Discusses the question of legislation, giving especial attention to the Chinese. (393 pp.. $1.50 
net, by mail $1.62.) 

«*s The next volume in this series will be Geo. H. Haynes’ Alection of Senators. (March.) 


THE NEGRO AND THE NATION By GEORGE S. MERRIAM 


An earlier form of this book was favorably received when it appeared in the Springfield 
Republican, Mr. Merriam is said to present an account of the negro question, from the slave ship 
to Tuskegee, which is both entertaining and scholarly. ($1.75 net, by mail $1.92.) 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN TRADES-UNIONISM &. F S2kvert™ | 2prtors 


Twelve papers by graduate students and officers of Johns Hopkins University, the results of 
original investigations concerning the government and working methods of representative Trade 
Unions. There are also chapters on Employers’ Associations, the Knights of Labor, and the American 
Federation of Labor. (380 pp. $2.75 net, by mail $2.98.) 

«*s A leaflet of the publishers’ books on public problems and economics sent free on application. 


HEREDITY IN ROYALTY By Dr. FREDERICK ADAMS WOODS 


A consideration of some 3300 persons, presenting an interesting estimate of the mental and 
moral status cf all Modern Royal families, and illustrated with over one hundred portraits. (312 pp..,, 
8vo., $3 net, by mail $3.18.) 


NATURE AND HEALTH By Dr. EDWARD CURTIS 


A straightforward, terse book by this well-known New York physician on the care of the body 
and the home. ($1.25 net, by mail $1.37.) 


GEOLOGY, VOLS. II AND II ey and Prof ROLLIN D. SALISBURY 


These concluding volumes of this monumental Geo/ogy are devoted to “Earth History,” and 
in them Prof. Chamberlin elaborates his weighty criticisms of the nebular hypotheses. (With some 
s75 illustrations, 6g2 and 624 pp., 8vo., $8 net for both volumes— not sold separately.) 


THE NONCHALANTE BY STANLEY OLMSTED 


The talented young American pianist, Mr. Olmsted, knows his Leipsic, where he learned his 
art, well, even though he may call it “* Plissestadt,"" in this story of American student life in that 
most musical of towns. In Dixie Bilton, the American * operettensingerin.” he has drawn a unique 
and tantalizing character. ($1.25.) . 


THE LARKY FURNACE ™ a. of f “DAUGHTERS of | ESPERATION”’ 


A happy, whimsical book about the experiences of Sue Betty with the larky furnace who would 
go out o’nights, and her other strange adventures. (With cover and illustrations by Peter Newell. 


$1.25.) 
THE GIRLS OF GARDENVILLE =Y,Sthor of “DANDELION COTTAGE” 


Another book for girls full of the moving incident and wholesome humor that bids fair to make 
the author’s “Dandelion Cottage’ a contempora-y ¢lassic. (Illustrated $1.50.) 
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Important new Macmillan Books 
THE NOTABLE NEW NOVEL JUST READY 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s “ew xovel The Portreeve 
By the author of “The Secret Woman,” “The American Prisoner,” “Children of the Mist,” 


etc. Cloth $1.50 


Each new book by Mr. PHILLPOTTS confirms the judgments of the critics who find his works among 
“the greatest novels of the decadeg. , . close knit, full of human nature, throbbing with passion, alive 
with thought and action” (Record-Herald, Chicago); showing ‘‘a delicacy, an understanding, and a 
strength which mark the author for the highest rank.” (London Atheneum.) 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL IMPORTANCE 
Vol. J of Dr. HENRY CHARLES LEA’S great work 


A History of the Inquisition of Spain To be complete in four volumes 


“The subject is an interesting one, and we know of no other English book which throws so much light 
upon it... It should be understood that this book is the outcome of independent, first-hand investiga- 
tion of the materials stored in the immense Spanish Archives.’’—M.W.H. in The Sunday Sun, New York. 


This important work is complete in MS. and its publication is proceeding 1s rapidly as rt can be put 
through the press. Volume I., just ready, is in 6208vo pages. Cloth, price $2.50 met ( postage 22 cts.) 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 


In two octavo volumes, with portraits, etc., $9.00 net 


“To the personal and political history of the last generation in the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire these handsome volumes are an indispensable contribution."’—New York Tribune. 


“Here is a book which is certainly among the two or three most exciting political biographies in the 
language."’—London Times Literary Supplement. 


Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 
By MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Second edition. Two volumes in a box, crown 8v0, $5.00 met. Carriage extra 


“It creates the atmosphere and ineffable charm of Venice better than any book I -have ever read.” 
—E. L. SHUMAN, Chicago Record Herald. 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
By WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT, author of “The Life of Williamson,” etc. 
Teo volumes. Richly Mlustrated, $10 net. Carriage extra 
“At last there is set before the world the book which has been none too patiently waited for for many 
years past, and an absorbing, interesting, and valuable book it is, fluently and admirably written and 


on its lighter side vastly entertaining. . .. Likely to survive as long as English art is treasured and 
studied.”—Daily Grapbic, London. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale’s The Re-Shaping of the Far East 
By the author of “Manchu and Muscovite.” ///ustrated from fine photographs, Two volumes, $6.00 net, 


“It is emphatically a work without which the library of the student of the Far Eastern question will be 
incomplete." Dasly Telegraph, London. 


Cloth, f; 
Mr. Henry George, Jr.’s_ The Menace of Privilege - }00/;.7);°2.." 
A ST JIDY OF THE DANGERS TO THE REPUBLIC FROM THE EXISTENCE OF A FAVORED CLASS 


“Mr. George has given usa book of first rate interest and importance. It is written forcefully and 


brilliantly. .. as a_picture of present-day conditions it is a remarkable piece of description and 
analysis. ... Mr. George, in a word, is neither a Socialist nor an Anarchist, but a true Jetersonign 
Republican, thoroughly believing in the rightfulness of both private property and public property, 


and above all, in individual enterprise.”—Professor FRANKLIN GIDDINGS, of Columbia University, in 
The New York Times Saturday Review. 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s A Self-Supporting Home Iilustrated, cloth, $1.75 net 


“For people who would like to do just as the author and her family did, here is the book of books. 
Shaking from their feet the dust of a $25-a-month city flat, they went forth into the country, to live a 
new and more healthful life and incidentally to make it pay. .. . Just how it was done, what it cost 
and how well it paid is told step by step.’"—Country Life in America. 

“Ts really valuable by reason of definite practical information covering a wide range of topics.’ 

— The Nation. 


John Spargo’s The Bitter Cry of the Children 
With an Introduction by Robert Hunter, author of “Poverty.” 


“The most careful and searching examination ever published of the effects of poverty upon children, 
bv a trained social investigator of wide experience. Finally Mr. Spargo writes of remedial measures, 
an. ~deavors to outline a constructive policy.” Cloth, xvii.4357 pages, with 3 full-page illustrations, 

$1.50 met ‘ postage 13 ets.) 


PUBLISHED THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “057018 Ave 
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APPLETONS’ SPRING NOVELS 








THE Great REFUSAL 


By MAXWELL GRAY 


Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.’’ 12mo0, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
A story of modern business plutocracy interwoven with a wonderful 


| THe LAKE 


By GEORGE MOORE 


Author of ‘‘Evelyn Innes.”’ 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
The intensely vivid, human soul story of an Irish priest awakened from 
a lethargic existence by a girl. 


THE HEALERS 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Author of **Dorothea,’’ ‘‘God’s Fool,’’ etc. 1z2mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 50 


A wonderfully clever, human, humorous satire on the pretensions of 
modern clinical experts. 


WILD JUSTICE 


By LLOYD OSBOURNE 


Author of ‘‘Baby Bullet.’’ Illustrated 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


These stories have all the dreamy, delicious, restful feeling of the most 
delightful climate of the world. 


A LADY IN WAITING 


By CHARLES WOODCOCK SAVAGE 


Frontispiece. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 50 
The diary of a little French Aristocrat in which she tells all about her 


FISHERS OF MEN 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of ‘‘*The Lilac Sunbonnet.’”’ etc. Illustrated 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


This is a story of the life of a little Irish boy who starts out a burglar and 
ends what the ‘'Fisher of Men’’ wishes him to be. 


MIARCELLE THE MAD 


By SETH COOK 


1zmo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


The story of a female Rcbin Hood in the time of Louis XI and Charles 
the Bold. <A beautiful love story. 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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To Be Published March Tenth 








FICTION 


The Golden Greyhound 


By DWIGHT TILTON, author of ‘‘lliss Petticoats,’’ etc. Mlustrated by E. 
Pollak. 12mo. Cloth. «$1.50. 





Here is the book that you have been waiting for, a thoroughly good story that will not 
let you leave it, keeps you guessing to the very end, and never attempts to instruct or reform 
you. Itisa strictly up-to-date story of love and mystery, with wireless telegraphy and all 
the modern improvements, The events nearly all take place on a big Atlantic liner and 
the romance of the deep is skillfully made to serve as a setting for the particular romance, 
old as mankind, yet always new. The cover design is effective, the illustrations are 
excellent. 


The Girl from Tim’s Place 


By CHARLES CLARK PIUNN, author of ‘Uncle Terry,’’ etc. Illustrated by 
Frank T.[lerrill. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


No one can tell a story of New England country life better than Charles Clark Munn. 
The transformation of ‘‘Chip’’ McGuire from a young girl found at a wilderness half-way 
house, known as ‘*Tim’s Place,” into Vera Raymond, beautiful and commanding, with 
its attendant features of mystery and tragic happenings, forms a story that one cannot lay 
aside. ‘Old Cy Walker,’’ previously met in ‘‘The Hermit,” is developed in a way to 
make the grand old woodsman, philosopher, andehumorist a notable creation, whose shrewd 
sayings are a prominent and very attractive feature. 





A NEW STRATEMEYER BOOK FOR BOYS 


Under Togo for Japan 


Fourth volume of the ‘Soldiers of Fortune Series,’”” by EDWARD STRATE- 
MEYER. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


A good account of the greatest naval battle of history and the close of the war in 
connection with the experiences of favorite characters, well known to all the boys through 
the six volumes of the ‘‘Old Glory Series,’’ and the three previous ones of this series. 





‘t all Bookstores. Send for FREE Complete Catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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Lange Sale 
Edition ‘ Everywhere — 








“NEDRA “te sthotinahly Gullit end seke sak only ccmn- 
pare favorably with ‘Beverly of rE but will win even 
warmer praise from persons who like to have the Stockton quality 


of humor worked out in a Stockton setting.”"— 
Baltimore Herald. 


“The romance is as good as Charles Reade’s ‘Foul Play,’ and 
as full of breezy sarcasm as the Graustark books. It permits no 
closed covers until the last word is enjoyed.” — 

Louisville Courier—Journal. 








ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR BY HARRISON FISHER - - -_— $1.50 
| DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
| PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE. . NEW YORK 
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G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS 





THE FINANCIER 
By HARRIS BURLAND 
Author of ‘*‘The Black Motor Car,’’ etc. One of the strongest and most 


]| spell binding novels of the day. Illustrations by Charles Grunwald. 12mo. 


| Cloth, $1.50 


PARTY LEADERS OF THE TIME 
By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


Character Studies of Public Men at Washington, Senate Portraits, House 


| Etchings, Snapshots at Executive Officers and Diplomats, and Flashlights in 
| the Country at Large. Illustrated with 32 Portraits of the most prominent 


characters mentioned. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


WHAT MEN LIKE IN WOMEN 
By E. J. HARDY 
Author of ‘*‘How to be Happy Though Married.’’ 1z2mo. Cloth, $1.00 net, 


LADY JIM OF CURZON STREET 
By FERGUS HUME 


A New Novel. Strong character delineation and an excellent story depicting 
frivolity and its deadening effects on the devotees of fashion, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


A COMMON SENSE HELL 
By ARTHUR RICHARD ROSE 
Being the Practical Thoughts of a Business Man About the Future Fate of 


| the Wicked, Contained in Letters to his Son. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. net. 


LOVE LETTERS THAT CAUSED A DIVORCE 
By Mrs. A. E. ALDINGTON 


12mo. Cloth, 75c. 


THE OPAL SERPENT 
By FERGUS HUME 


A new Detective Story. One of his best stories since ‘‘ The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab.’’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


BELOW THE DEAD LINE 
By SCOTT CAMPBELL 


A collection of Detective Stories bound to become one of the year’s best 
and most popular books. Illustrated, r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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FOLLY 


By EDITH RICKERT, 
author of “The Reaper”’ 





With a frontispiece in color by Sigismond de Ivanowski. $1.50 


‘‘ Folly’ is a two-edged title—at the same time both the nickname of the 
charming, high-spirited heroine and the keynote of her life’s‘action. The story 
of Folly’s temptation and its disaster, of the man she married and the other man 
whom she loved, is told with a delicacy and subtle force which fulfil the 
extravagant prophecies made upon publication of ‘‘ The Reaper.’’ 


Hazel of Heatherland 


By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 


A humorous romantic tale of remarkable freshness and charm. 
PUNCH says :—*‘ Will rouse the most jaded novel reader.’’ $1.50 


NOTABLE ART BOOKS 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


AND MODERN DUTCH ARTISTS. By E. B. GREENSHIELDS 
8vo. Fully illustrated. Net, $2.00; by mail, $2.15 


An appreciative and scholarly study of Landscape Painting, with especial reference to the 
modern school of Dutch artists. The illustrations, consisting of the best work of this school, are 
as rare as they are striking. 


Impressions of Japanese Architecture 
AND THE ALLIED ARTS 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


Fully illustrated. Net, $2.00; by mail, $2 20. 
The first thoroughly sympathetic study of Japanese architecture and the arts. 


Wiriram Evviottr Grirris says: ‘‘ A very able and delightful book. Mr. 
Cram has entered into the spirit of Japan and his work is true appreciation, 
which will surely win many readers,”’ 


THE APPRECIATION OF PICTURES 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 


Over SO illustrations. Net, $1.50; 6y mail, $1.64 


A companion to ‘‘ How to Judge Architecture ’’ and ‘‘ The Appreciation ot 
Sculpture,’’ by the same Author, and ‘Pictorial Composition’’ by Poorgr. 


The Baker & Taylor C0., Publishers, 33-37 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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Bovd, Mead & Company’s 
Spring Publications 











Fiction 





WHAT HAPPENED 
TO PAM 


By Bettina von Hutten 
Author of **Pam,” ‘‘Violette,” etc. 
Illustrated by Martin Justice. 


$1.50 





A Sequel to “Pam.” 


We take great pleasure in announcing that 
we shall publish this Spring a sequel to 
** Pam,”’ the novel which delighted so many 
readers last Spring. 

The career of that delightful creature will 
be traced through her absorption in the 
artistic and Bohemian set of London and her 
life in Ireland. The happy ending will delight 
all readers. 





COWARDICE COURT 


By George Barr McCutcheon 
Author ot ‘“‘Nedra,” ‘‘Beverly of Graustark,” 
etc. 


With illustrations in color, by Harrison Fisher, 
and decorations by T. B. Hapgood. 
$1.25 








Mr. McCutcheon’s ‘‘ Day of the Dog” and 


** Purple Parasol,”’. both charming stories of 
adventure in his best vein, have met with 
universal favor. We venture to say that a 
greater measure of favor will be given to his 
new book for this Spring, ‘‘ Cowardice Court.” 
The story is full of love and adventure, and 
one is carried irresistibly by it from the first 
page to the end. 





BARBARA WINSLOW, 
REBEL 


By Elizabeth Ellis 


Full-page illustrations and decorations by 
Tohn Rae. 


$1.50 









Here is a charming story of love and adven- 
ture, with a ‘‘Heroine Fearless of Men, Mice 
and Devils,” and as bewitching and vivacious 
as any to be found in recent fiction, and the 
heroine’s lovers are as ready with their 
swords in affairs of honor as they are chival- 
rous in their protection of the rebellious 
heroine in their most adventurous flight across 
England, with the King’s army in pursuit. 





THE PATRIOTS 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Author of ‘‘The Southerners,” Etc. 


With illustrations, in colors, by Walter H. 
Everett. 


$1.50 









The story opens with a chapter in the life 
of Lee woven around the most tragic hour 
of his career, the hour in which he decided to 
take up arms for Virginia and the Southland. 


There is a dual love story, and a vein of the 
most tender and sweetest sentiment running 
through its pages. 


It is a book that cannot but appeal to 


every American, to every patriot and to every 
woman. 
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Fi iction 





A MOTOR CAR DIVORCE 


By Louise Closser Hale. 


This clever story has been running serially 
in THE BOOKMAN. The humor is delicious 
and the plot most satisfactory. With 36 
illustrations, 10 of which are in color, by 
Walter Hale. 
12mo, cloth ; ‘ ; ‘ $1.50 








A LAME DOG’S DIARY 


By S. Macnaughton 
Author of ‘‘The Fortune of Christina 
Macnab,” ‘‘Selah Harrison.” 


The ‘‘Lame Dog” is not a dog at all, but a 
soldier who at Magersfontein was shot in the 
legs. Slowly recovering at home from his 
injuries, he finally adopts the device of a be- 
witching young widow and starts a diary. 
12mo, cloth poresn, ’ . $1.50 





THE GIRL WITH THE 
BLUE SAILOR 


By Burton Egbert Stevenson 
Author of ‘‘The Holladay Case,” ‘‘The 
Marathon Mystery,” etc. 


A story in far different vein from the author’s 
famous detective stories, yet withal a most 
delightful love story with a good plot and 
plenty of excellent character drawing. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated and decorated, $1.50 





THE HILL 


By Horace A. Vachell 
Author of ‘“‘Brothers,” etc 


A story of Harrow Hill, worthy to rank 
with ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby.” It will greatly 
interest those who care to know about the 
school life of modern young Englishmen of 
the upper class. 
12mo, cloth - ; : : $1.50 





THE SCHOLAR’S 
DAUGHTER 


By Beatrice Harraden 
Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” 
‘**Katherine Fensham,” etc. 


A charming, delightful love story, full cf 
humor and sarcasm of a lighter sort.; The 
ambition of the old scholar in the story is to 
found a great dictionary ; but his daughter 
does not allow it to absorb him too thoroughly. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated and decorated, $1.50 





MY SWORD FOR 
LAFAYETTE 


By Max Pemberton 
Author of ‘‘The Garden of Swords,” ‘‘Pro 
Patria,” ‘‘Beatrice of Venice,”’ etc. 


The adventures of a young’ friend and 
companion of the Marquis de Lafayette. The 


stirring tove story running through the tale . 


is all that a romance of that period should be. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated h - $1.50 








THE VICAR OF 
BULLHAMPTON 


By Anthony Trollope 
Author of ‘‘Orley Farm,” etc 


This is the sécond in the series of ‘‘The 
Manor House Novels,” of which ‘‘Orley 
Farm” is the first. The volumes will be 
issued uniform in style with his other works. 
Two volumes, 12mo, cloth ; $2.50 
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Spring Publications 


#Mliscellaneous Books 
RUBAIYAT OF A senbitiec Ul of tha Chitiice graces end sonte 


of the seven deadly sins. These are 
MOTOR CAR whimsically touched upo. in the ‘‘Rubaiyat,” 
with a sympathy that is bound to appeal 


By Carolyn Wells 
Author of ‘‘Idle Idyls,” ‘Patty Fairfield,” etc, to all. 
Illustrations by F. Strothmann. 12mo, cloth . . « Net. $1.00 


HOLLAND DESCRIBED The book is especially valuable and inter- 


esting to those who have never travelled in 


BY GREAT WRITERS Holland, as it contains descriptions of that 


Edited By Esther Singleton noble land by the famous writers of the 
Author of ‘‘London Described by Great world. 
Writers,” ‘‘Paris Described by Great Writers.” 8vo, fully illustrated . : Net. $1.60 


THE KEY OF THE duct, my pony, snd alta, Nags send 
BLUE CLOSET sad the Ghenyatiens of on woe ef tro world 


W. Robertson Nicoll who sees things. 
Author of ‘‘Letters on Life,” etc. 12mo, cloth . . . Net. $1.40 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES — oncrate'afies ‘so dat etree ty 
periodical literature. It is for those who would 


| HAVE READ like to give permanence to this fleeting pro- 


fusion of intellectual riches and keep them all 























By Burton Emmet at “re ends that ‘‘Magazine Articles | 


Have Read” has been put forward. ez, $1.00 





A volume of addresses and essays on vari- 


THE LAUNCHING OF ous topics, educational and historical, by one 


of the best-known educators in the country, 
A UNIVERSITY will, we believe, be found to be an important 
and valuable addition to educational and 

Dani iiman. LL.D critical literature. 
-~ meee S 8vo, cloth ‘ ‘ , Net. $2.50 


HOW TO PREPARE The most comprehensive work yet written 


in simple, clear, popular language, covering 
FOR EUROPE the almost infinite variety of subjects which 
may interest the European traveler, actual or 


By H. A. Guerber a 
Author of ‘‘Legends of Switzerland,” prospective. 
‘*Stories of the Wagner Operas,” etc. 12mo, with illustrations and maps, Net. $1.20 


Common sense hygiene for adults and 

THE ART children. The volume is scientific and hygie- 

nic and contains directions for the prevention 

OF KEEPING WELL as well as the cure of disease, and is therefore 
an invaluable book for every home. 

By Cordelia A. Greene, M.D. 12mo, cloth. , : ‘ Net. $1.25 


FAMOUS. INTRODUCTIONS The most notable utterances of Shakespearean 


criticism during the. eighteenth century. 

TO SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS A valuable contribution to Shakespearean 
- literature by an authority. 

Edited By Beverly Warner, D.D. 12mo, cloth : ‘ ‘ Net. $2.50 
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Miscellaneous Books 








THE ART OF ORGAN 
BUILDING 


By George Ashdown Audsley 


Author of ‘‘Keramic Arts of Japan,” etc. 

2 vols, 4to, about 500 pages each, numerous 
illustrations, cloth, limited to 1000 sets 

Special net, $20.00 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 

each copy to be numbered and signed by the 

author. Special net, $35.00 





JUSTICE 


ITS PLACE IN EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL MORALS 


By Patterson DuBois 


Author of ‘‘The Point of Contact in Teach- 
ing,’’ “‘Beckonings from Little Hands,” etc. 
It treats of the cultivation of the sense of 
justice and its use in education, moral train- 
ing, and in literature, etc. 


16mo, cloth probably, $t.00 








History and Biography 








AMERICANS 
OF 1706 


By James Schouler 


Author of ‘‘History of the United States,’’ 
“Eighty Years of Union,” etc. An original 
study of life and manners of the Revolu- 
tionary Period. 


12mo, cloth net, $2.00 





JACQUES CARTIER 
SIEUR DE LIMOILOU 


By James Phinney Baxter, A.M., Litt.D. 


A Memoir of Cartier, His Voyage to the 
St. Lawrence. A Bibliography and a Fac- 
simile of the Manuscript of 1534 with Anno- 
tations, etc. With numerous facsimile maps 
and other illustrations, to be issued in two 
forms : 

Japan paper edition, limited to 35 copies. 
Special net, $20.00 

Regular edition, limited to 300 copies. 
Special net, $10.00 





THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE: Z¢s History 


By J. H. Hazleton 


A thorough and painstaking history of the 
great document by an authority. 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, prodbadly net, $4.50 





GEORGE ELIOT 


By A. T. Quiller 


Author of ‘“‘The Splendid Spur,” “la,” 

‘The Ship of Stars,” etc. The eighth volume 
of the ‘‘Modern English Writers’’ series. 

12mo, cloth net, $1.00 





THE HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT 


By George Camden Rawlinson 


Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. A new edition of this 
famous work with all the illustrations of the 
original edition. 


Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, $3.00 
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FLORENCE MORSE 
KINGSLEY’S 


- Our Grandfathers 


would have enjoyed reading the New Science Libfary, but 
they would have considered it a work of fiction, with its e 
amazing story of messages flashing through space half 
Way around the world; of a metal so rare it costs half a 
million dollars an ounce; of astronomers analyzing the 
constituents of a star trillions of miles away; of the theory 


* 
of evolution which carries the origin of man back millions 
of years to a lower form of life. They would have found | esu rr C 





a surprise on every page, yet 


The New Science Library 


is filled with sober facts. Until you read this record of man’s 
achievements you can not realize fully how Science has trans- | 
formed the entire fabric of intellectual and commercial life. 
;_ It will tell you how the phonograph was invented; upon what 
Principe wireless telegraphy rests; exactly what the famous 
rwinian theory is; how the distance to the stars is measured; 


how prehistoric man fought and lived twenty thousand years e . 
ago—and a thousand other vivid and graphic stories of modern | 

nee. 

his unique Hbrary, in sixteen volumes, contains the best 

works of Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and other greet | 

scientists. it will tell me just what you want to know about 

mofern Science—and there is not a dull or dry chapter in the 


work. 


FREE —84-Page Book— FREE 
If you will mail us the coupon below at once, we will send full THIRD EDITION 


rticulars about the New Science Library and how you may get 
S06 a price and on ane Socivioee Paymess Plan, og aan eS 
which you can arrange the payments to suit yourself. ne | “6 : 
sume t-me we will send you alcopy of our handsomest page book. When the book is closed there comes 
“Some Wonders of Science.” nis book, containing articles by | 2 - : 
Baxtey. S7'er. puoeter aie -_ —_—a Baker, is so = — | the CONSCIOUSNESS that life is sweeter and 
nteresting that you w read it from cover to cover, and when ’ od > 
you have read if you will wonder how you ever could have | one s aspirations more exalted because of 
thought science dry and dull. There is an edition of a thousand the reading ” 
— beautifully illustrated. As long as the edition lasts. we | . ‘ : 
will exchange a copy of it for the coupon printed at the bottom Baltimore Sun. 


of this advertisement. 
—2003F- -D000e—. 


Public Opinion Book Club 


44-60 E. 234 Street NewYork “A charmingly wholesome and heart- 
ening story. It is better than a physician. 


It is printed sunshine and fresh air.” 

New Orleans Picayune. 
7 —*4033--20000— 
ans ckaindccedecos aadedevevdSigednbabeeeeebieede ene sc. 


SD hitanishaihsstensnxnrhccinnendtentsieks oss DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


‘CrTy AND STATE i 
ITY AND STATE Publishers - - New Yerk. 


We will send, at the same time, full particulars of our New Science 
Library and our Introductory Half-Price Offer. 


is in its 


SR INANE ORR 





Bookman 3 06 EXCHANGE COUPON 
Good for one complimentary copy of “‘Some Wonders of Science,’’ if 
mailed at once to Public Opinion Book Club, 44-60 East 23d St., New York. 
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An Instantaneous Success 


Barbara Winslow, Rebel 








BY ELIZABETH ELLIS 





‘* There is something exceedingly winsome about 
Barbara;. she is such a merry madcap ¢& a girl, 
and yet as feminine as one could wish or 
imagine.” — Brooklyn Standard- Union. 











‘Barbara is an alluring creature—a girl of 

brave heart, sweet spirit, high courage, warm 

temper, and fascinating moods and qualities.” 
Chicago Record-Herald. 





A girl who masquerades in man’s attire, fights a duel with a 
King’s officer, disarming him and then falls desperately in love 
with him, is the heroine of this charming tale. Barbara is an en- 
chanting creature, whether in petticoats or doublets and hose. Her 


acquaintance is well worth making. 





‘Barbara is one of the most winsome of the 
many seventeenth century heroines we have én- 
countered in fiction.”’—Detroit Free- Press. 











‘“*Hereis Barbara Winslow, coquetlish and fickle, 
light-hearted and gay, but daring in the face 
of danger, and true as steel.’ —N. Y. Mail. 








The scene of the story is laid in England and the time, the evil days 
following the overthrow of James, Duke of Monmouth. 





“4 story of intense interest. The author hus 
made for herself a name by it to be envied in 


the literary world.” 
—Salt Lake Tribune. 











A fine figure of a man, Protheroe, lover, soldier, 

Jriend. And Miss Barbara bewitched all upon 
whom she cast those wonderful eyes.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 








The story justifies the exquisite taste of the binding. The cover 
design has rare beauty and warmth of coloring. It is striking and 


unusual. 


Illustrated by John Rae, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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“Tt is difficult to 
over-estimate the 


importance of this 


publication. ” 
— Boston Transcript. 


CLARK LEWIS 


ORIGINAL JOURNALS 


OF THE 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION, 1804-06 


EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES AND INDEX, BY 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 


Editor of ‘‘ The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents,” ‘‘ Early Western Travels,” etc. 








THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK ON AMERICAN HISTORY 
PUBLISHED IN RECENT YEARS 


The first and only complete publication of the Journals of the Expedition, 
just as they were kept by these intrepid explorers. They constitute a 
striking record of the experiences of the famous land voyagers, whose labors 
proved of such vast import to the growth of the nation. , 


B. 


“ A magnificent contribution to Americana. No library of serious pretensions, Pat 


public or private, can well afford to do without this work, which is destined to 
occupy a place among the most important sources of American history.” DODD, MEAD 
‘ js & (0. 
Chicago Evening Post. / MR Ptth Ave, NY. 
“ This, the centennial year of the expedition, is a peculiarly fitting rp ene ah 
me a / am interested i 
time for the ‘ Journals’ to appear."—Boston Transcript. the Lewis and Clark 
Journals. Please send 


me full information 
about it, with prices, etc. 





We have prepared an elaborate prospectus, which will be 
sent free if you write for it. A Tia inniccad adesbbenteaes esdewiad 





F . AD Sivevc beccetsiznes secoees1secave 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK / 
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FIGURES FACTS 


There are 30,000 more articles in The New International Encyclopedia than in any other encyclo- 
pedia in the English language. 






There are 10,000 more biographies than in any other. 


The various departments of The New International Encyclopedia, bound separately, would make 200 
average size volumes, costing hundreds of dollars. 


The illustrations alone in The New International Encyclopzdia, bound together, would make a volume 
larger than Webster’s International Dictionary. Altogether, in 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


there are 20 volumes, containing 16,328 pages, 67,097 titles, 20,600,000 words, 700 full-page illustra- 
\ions, besides over seven thousand illustrations in the text. There are 100 full-page colored plates, 
400 duotints, and 300 maps and charts, making a complete atlas of the world. 

Every bit of information in The New International Encyclopedia is of interest to the average man. 
There is not ‘‘as dry as an encyclopedia” article in the entire work. 

The arrangement of The New International Encyclopedia is so simple and complete, an answer can 
be found on any question without an instant’s loss of time. 


Everyone knows the value of having an encyclopedia to-day ; The New International Encyclopedia 
is the des¢ and the most recent in existence at the present time. We want you to compare it with eny other. 


The matter of price need not trouble anybody. 


This Coupon is\Worth Two Interesting Books, Free of ‘s 


a 
4° Py 
One is the famous 25-cent Question Book, which contains every-day questions you ought to. know how to oe 


answer, but half of which you probably cannot answer off-hand. This little book is to show the useful- & a 





ness and practicability of the foremost encyclopedia in existence to-day. Ave Aa 
The other book contains pages descriptive of The New International Encyclopedia, specimen 2 CA Ce 
pages, fac-simile illustrations from The New International, showing the work’s scope, and the ot — 
easy payment plan by which one can secure this great work without a large initial expenditure. ¢ fees 
It will take you less than a minute to fill in the coupon. Mail it and you will receive Pd Se rs ° 
at once these two valuable books. Z “e Ps 
Ca “ “Ooo 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 372 Fifth Ave., New York City Re 2 a 4S 
YY 4 
oe 
SPECIAL OFFER: °,,077°°°)2" ee seer 
P * scribing to The ae : 
New International in response to this adver- ee Sey se" Si eee glee A 
tisement within 30 days after its appear- | O45 ei a = ge 
ance, we will send an Extra Volume Free, "See ee 
wa a S ° ¢ Ys 
entitled,“Courses of Reading and Study.” zi P * ee Ps - - oe ” 
CF SOF FF KK SK 
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FOR GIRLS 

Fireproof Building. 
_ Park of 4o acres. Unrivalled advantages" 
in music and art. Certificate admits to 
College. Special courses. 


Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON, Principals, 
' Mt. Si. Alban, Washington, D.C, 
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Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are given an outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education bya carefully chosen 
faculty. For cetalogue address. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

















Hollins Institute, Virginia 
Established in 1842 
For the «ligher Education of Young Ladies 
Parents and guardians are invited to apply for our publications. 
They give in detail the character and present facilities of an 
institution which points to its past history of 63 years as as- 
surance and guarantee of future efficiency. Faculty, 13 gentle- 
men and 22 ladies. Enrollment 257 pupils. 63rd year opens 
. 13, 1905. For catalogue, address, 
MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Hollins, Va. 


FOR 112 YEARS 
BOYS have been trainea to te MEN 


in the best sense at 


The Bingham School 


IDEALLY LOCATED ON THE 
ASHEVILLE PLATEAU 


MILITARY 
HIGHLY COMMENDED BY 
ARMY OFFICERS AND 
ARMY INSPECTORS 

Ares of Patronage Widest in the South 


COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. 
R. F, D. No 


= ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Reasonable 








MASSACHUSETTS, Natick 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school for giris. Catalogue sent on appli- 
cation. Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals 








ae Hi . a 
ABBOT ACADEMY 4%D0sE®. 
MASS. 
Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses for girls. 
Fine situation and buildings. Conpiade modern equipment. 


Tennis, basket ball, field hockey, golf, riding. Personal at- 


= 


tention of teachers. Address Abbot Academy. 





ROCK RIDGE HALL 


Aschool for boys. High and dry location, Laboratories. New 
gymnasium. Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American 
ideals. Descriptive pamphlet, with many carefully executed 
full-page illustrations, sent free on request. 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mas. 





~~ 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Location, 22 miles from New York, unrivalled for health and beauty. 


A school where personal guidance in 


study is a special feature ; where home-life and school-life work together in building up the boy's intellect 
and character. Two distinct but affiliated schools—Lower school, boys 8 to 13 years, prepares for Upper ; 


Upper School, boys 14 to 18 years, prepares 
for college, scientific school or business 
Athletic field, gymnasium, military drill. Write for 


booklet, “King-ley School, Its Life, Method and 
Ideals,”’ and catalogue D 


J.R. CAMPBELL, A.M., Headmaster, 
Essex Fells, New Jersey 
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P% i 
i Coll Ss { 
: ege Song's { 
; This collection, of which nearly half a million copies } 
x have already been sold, has done more to scatter smi'es, to i 

“as brighten dull hours and enliven happy ones than any song 

= book ever published. Here are jolly songs, nonsense 


songs, convivial songs, plantation melodies, serenades, 
songs of rollicking swagger and songs of tender sentiment 
touched with the rosy tint of youth. 

Without raising the price, low as it is, or taking out one number, 
twenty-eight favorites have been added, including the famous 
Stein Song, Bohunkus, The Pope, Bring the Wagon Home John, Little 
Old Red Shawl, She’s Gone, Let Her Go, Landlord Fill the Flowing 
Bowl, The Yale Boola Song, and the best five of Foster's Melodies, 
making an unrivalled collection of 113 songs. The book belongs on 
every piano, in every house wherever “good fellows get together.” 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 61 Mason Street, BOSTON. | 
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HERBERT DELAND WILLIAMS 
BOKPLATES BOK VERSES 


NOL MADISON AVE. NEW YORK: TEL: 1236 GRAMERCY 
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For Any Book on Earth 
Writeto H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, j 
_CONNEAUT, OHIO, | 





| Catalogs Free. 


9 Fourrerntn Year. Candid, suggestive 
Criticism, literary and technical Revision, 
practical Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 
kinds, prose and verse. Instruction. 

References: Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward 
e@ Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. L. C. Moul- 


ton, Thos. N. Page, and others. 


Send stamp for Boox.tet to WM. A. DRESSER, 
Mention The Bookman. R. 3, 400 Broadway, Cambridge Mass. 


Typewriting 


Books of 
Tf You Want French Books =, cect. 
tion— School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc. 


*1 WILLIAM R. JENKINS, "°2!S"*" 


Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (45th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
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NEW 


HANDSOMELY BOUND 
IMPORTATIONS BOOKS 
At Moderate Prices 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH NOVELS 
J. W. BOUTON @ Manuscripts of any size and nature neatly 
(Established in 1857) and accurately typewritten at a very moderate 

10 West 28th Street, New York rate. Only expert work. 
led cena agin | @ Book MS. at special rates. Technical MS. 


revision. 














E the announcement of the New Science 
Library on another page in this issue, 
and write today for a free copy of 


‘‘Some Wonders of Science" to the Public Opinion 
Book Club, 44 East 23rd Street, New York. 


@ For card of rates and full information, address 
H. S., care of The Bookman, 372 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Holds America’s Highest Prize 





HEADACHE 


Walter Baker & Co.’s ise beled ca 
Breakfast Cocoa| | f°" Phosphates 


“Se Every effort of the body consumes 

Finest in the phosphates. When the supply is less 
than the demand, derangement takes 
W orld place and headache follows. 


46 Horsford’s 
ns Acid Phosphate 


AWARDS IN is the ideal preparation for brain- 
EUROPE workers. Supplies phosphates in a 
AND form readily assimilated, promptly 
AMERICA relieving headache, nervousness and 
insomnia. 


Sold in ¥g-lb. and 14 -Ib. Cans Pamphlet containing full information 
FULL WEIGHT mailed free on request. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited te Ronvcen Coanca, Wonss, Ys, Provk 


dence, R. I., for sample bottle postage paid. 














Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
































SPENCERIAN | |IFANY DEALER 


The Standard of A SUBSTITUTE 
Excellence for STEEL PENS poy A 


over fifty years 





Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 


sioaare CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Select a pen for your writing SUEPORTER 


from a sample card of {2 pens, 
for all styles of writing INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


Sent on receipt of 6 cts. in postage OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. LOOK FOR THE NAME AND THE 


MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE ALPS. 

“We send anal best in PETER’S Chocolate.” If you cannot get to the world’s wonderland, you can 
yet have the world’s wonder in confection-food. PETER : the Original Swiss Milk CHOCO TE 
(for eating), has furnished a delicacy and a food in one luscious combination as distinct from ordinary eating 
chocolate as the Alps are from foot-hills. ‘There's no describing the taste, yet the tongue can tell it. 

It has the smooth, nich, full-cream flavor which _— milk om A a manera with pure chocolate as 
itzerland, i proof is i eating. 
* Dead Ve irae 6 wg? Mand ety? Hudeon St... NEW aiid 

















“Silver Plate that Wears”’ 
; ie beauty of design, 


: +f careful manufac- 

Always Ready to Write ( : " — 
The ready pen makes the ready writer, P| turing, brilliancy of 

The PAUL E. WIRT FOUNTAIN : ao 

PEN is always ready; always writes. : finish and long wear. 
Durable, non-leaking. Made in roostyles. 
A constant satisfaction to all who use it. :! BROS. 
Send for descriptive booklet. “B47 ROGERS ° 
PAUL E. WIRT . 
spoons, forks, knives, ete., 
are unexce'led. Recog- 
nized as the highest 
standard of Silver Plate 


excellence. 


For sale by leading 
dealers. 
Sew for New Catalogue 
* Qe7 *toaid inselections. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


eriden, Conn. 
(Internetional Silver Co., Successor.) 
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iz ‘These two I use daily.”’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth Soap 


Is antiseptic; 
preserves 

while it 

beautilfies. 

No spilling or 
wasting; convenient 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
At all Druggists 


STRONG'S 
Arnica Jelly 


(Carbolated) 








Delicate Skins and Dainty Fabrics 


are most easily—most safely washed with Keeps the skin 


PEARLINE fess and pimple 
™ ness and pimples. Nothing better 
The more DAINTY—the more DELICATEthe for sunburn or chapping; also for 
greater the need of PEARLINE’S help. y cuts, bruises, burns and all erup- 
SAVES your labor—SAVES your fabrics. CZ tions. Keeps the skin soft, smooth 


ELSE. millions would not have been convinced simply and delicate. The collapsable metal 
by the use of a trial package. tema tube is convenient and unbreakable. 





Take 7t with you wherever you go. 
Lt your drucgist hasn't tt-—Send ious. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 


Pear line gi PIVES 1 00% QUALITY" , C. H. STRONG & CO. 





CHICAGO 











Anny BP he TTIW, OOO 990909 000000000000 000 
4 4 | 
SUFFOLK ENGRAVING }High-Grade Flower Seeds. 


& ELECTROTYPING CO 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : : 812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY 





20 baal 0° 


Bat. Button,” 10 Poppy, 18 Sestalnen 
10-Weeks Stock, 5 aaaventt, 0 Marigold, 
Eschseholtzia, 6 Aster, 3 
Sweet Alyssum, Zennia, 12 Sw 
Sweet Willam, 8 Balsam, 12 Pinks, 
Larkspur, 6 Petunia, 
Nasturtium, 0 C alliopsis, 
Sweet ‘Mignone tte. 
All of fhe above sent to ¢ 
oy . 88, post-paid, for ¢ 
¢. silver or six two-cent 
stamps. Asa premium and 4 
to introduce our seeds into 
every housebold, we will also ¢ 
send a collection of fine ‘ 
beautiful bulbs FREE 
with Catalogue. 


Somerville Nursery, 
Somervitte, - Mass. 4 


‘wTvrvrvrvwevwewrrrwererfgrTgryreftfe: 
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SOKO FS ODER E DSHS Sr COBBE DOO 
ys a 
GOO OLD OSS HOS OGG OHS OOO OOOH 
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F() BULBS 


25 Cents. 
Will grow in the 
house or out of 





Tulips, Giadiolua, 
Crocus, Fuchsias, 
Oxalis, Tuberoses, 
Begonia, Jonquils, 
Daffodils, Chinese 
Lily, Dewey Lily 
Spa a 
1e Valley—a 
orcoin. Asapremium with these Bulbs we will send 
FREE a big collection of flower seeds—over 200 kinds. 


NEW YORK HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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Re-building a Brain 





Can only be done by Food which contains Phosphate of Potash 
and Albumen. 


That is nature’s way and the only way. 
That is the Mission of 


GRAPE-NUTS 


Note the users of Grape-Nuts. 


They are brainy, nervy, 
clever people. 


Keen brains make money, fame and success. 
Brains must be fed. 





Postum Ceri. Co., Lrp., 
Battle Creeiz:, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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of American citizenship. ' 
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SANA ES A BSI, SANTIC, ATIC CNheerrul ideal 








A SCN 





\From Chicago// 


daily until April 
7th, to San Francisco, Los \&} 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver and other 


Pacific Coast points. 
Corres — ngly low rates from other points. 
Ticke in tourist sleeping cars on 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED \\ 


4 / Biectric- lighted through fast trainChicago to Southern \! 


4 


/ California tee in the year, via the Chicago, Union \." 


estern Line and the newly opened 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Arriving Los Angeles afternoon of the third day. 
All meals in dining cars a la carte. 


THE CHINA & JAPAN FAST MAIL 


Daily through train to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland without change. All meals in dining cars a la carte. 


TOURIST CAR PARTIES fi 


\ Daily and personally conducted from Chicago to San Fran-/f/ 
X cisco, Los Angeles and Portland without change. Double /£/ 
: \ berth in these cars (accommodating two people) only & 

\ $7.00. Choice of routes. All Agents Sell Tickets via the Ls) 


vA CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
.. & NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Illustrated booklets about California, Washington and Oregon, A 
their climate and resources, with maps, train schedules y 
and full information sent for 4 cents in stamps. 
<e W, B. KNISKERN, Passgr. Trat. Mgr., 
<n Chicago a. North-Western Ry. 
Nien HICAGO, ILL. 


1 Pacific & North 


Ly 
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9 
Can offer more hope in cases of 
saree oem | CANCER 


Than exists today by our method 
Without the Use of the Knife. 











When March eA 5 he on eae Bess 
ln hans ‘Ss The Berkshire Hills 


and outdoor life roughens 


the skin, use Mennen’s— A 4 Sanatori um. 


it keeps the skin soft and 
the complexion clear. A 3 The only institution in the world where cancer and 


eh inode ye = tumors (that are accessible) are permanently cured. 


and all Skin Troue — " vee F Describe your case and we will mail the most com- 


bles. Mennen’s face on : . : . 
every box. See that you \plete information ever published on the subject of 


get the Genuine. For sale _ = ; : cancer, and will give an opinion as to what we can 


everywhere, or by mail, 35 \ = a | accomplish for you. Ask your family physician to 
cents, Sample free. 2 ‘ : : 


2 - investigate. He will be entertained as our guest. 
bey Mesaee's Viet Teter, was >.” Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


GERHARD MENNEN Co., NEWARK,N.J 








THE POSTED 
MANae 


= 3 Beyond the Line 
Where Snow 


Tt posted man : Yr Flies 








: At ical climate gives 
never takes the just as BM vou that. Inxuriows 


feeling’’ which only 


good button. He insists comes with complete 
on the genuine one-piece med THE 
““Krementz.” He knows al Bare 
the quality is stamped on HAVANA 
back of button. , ro LIMITED | 
Made in gold and A train de Inxe, leaves 


rolled plate : =a ne te , canes & “a a YTER- 
Easy to button and unbutton SS : | Bie Dock atter dinner 

Stays buttoned \ m *. coo tranaieiven dilkeck 
If damaged in any way, ex- \ ie | Steamship “Prince 


- \ ” arrivi = 
change it for a new one at any | Tanabe the for reals. 


dealer. All jewelers and haber- || i)? "1 fast Monday. 
dashers. Booklet ‘Story of | 


Collar Button” will post you. 
: The equipmeni of the train and the accomoda- 
Shows all Styles and sizes. tions on the boat are the best offered winter 


i tourists. 

Send for it. | Chicago & Alton Ry. 

: ROUTE < Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Munson Steamship Line 

KREMENTZ & C0. . \ May we have an opportunity of elaborating on 
rs : the advantages of a Cuban trip this winter ! 

76 Chestnut St. - Address GEO. J. CHARLTON 
NEWARK,N. J Gen'l Pass’r Agt., Chicago & Alton Ry. 
5 . . 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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WING PIANO 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himse!f has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit ou a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing lViano, 














experts, 


Small. Easy Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been mannfactuied and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Th ds of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be bad in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan cutaloguo sent on request. 





YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together , what causes pianos 

to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 

tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 














and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 

We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 

have to do is to send us your name and address. 





Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address or send us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars abont the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


Send to the name and 

add ess written below, 

the Book of Complete In- 

Sormation about Pianos, also 

prices and terms of payment 
on Wing I’ianos. 





358-365 West 13th Street, New York 
1868———37th YEAR——1905 
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“You will find Pleasure and Comfort in every 


box containing six pairs of Hew Socks” 


“Ask Your Dealer for 4% Socks.” He should have them in Black, 
Fancy Colors, Fancy Stripes, Mixtures and Embroideries ; also, Black 
with White Soles and Oxford Mixture with Pure White Interior. 



















All Genuine have our 


- 


THEY ARE MADE IN 


COTTON 
LISLE 
GAUZE-LISLE 
WOOL 
WORSTED 
MERINO 
LINEN 

And in 

FIVE WEIGHTS 

SIZES 9 TO 11% 


on the Toe 











Illustrated 
Color 

Catalogue 
Sent 
Free 


TRADE MARK. 


Here is an assortment of Light Weights in Cotton, Fancy Stripes, and Embroideries : 


aa D 7—Black Ground, White Hair-line ee 

D 9—Navy Blue ,, ’ 
D 13—Tan Ground, 
19 F 20—Black, Neat Fine Embroidered ‘Cardinal Figures. 

» 38 F 10—Navy Blue, Neat Fine Embroidered White Figures. 

» 91 F 90—Tan, os te Lt. Brown Figures. 

IF YOU CANNOT GET THESE FROM YOUR DEALER, SEND YOUR ORDER TO US. 
Price, 25 cents per pair, or the Six Pairs in a Neat Box for $1.50. 


Delivery charges prepaid in the U. S., upon receipt of price. Our 28 years of reputation is back of every pair. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., 70 New Fletcher Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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SR. 


grain por 


WHAT 
Orangeine 


REALLY IS 


Nux Vomica, Acetanilid, Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Podophyliin (Mandrake), [ris Versicolor (Blue 
Flag), and Caffeine, perfectly Balanced ina 5- 





PY j wr? 


“PURE REMEDY” 


Orangeine was successfully thought out 
fourteen years ago by Dr. P. A. Aikmai 
Medical Director Monroe Sanitarium, Windsor 
Ontario, t vid the evils of narcotics, pain al- 
layers, sedatives, and unbalanced coal tar 
products, so commonly used and prescribed 
by physici 


Fourteen years’ test. Millions of 
powders prove the prompt, always 
beneficial, restorative power of ORANGE- 
INE for COLDS, GRIP; HEADACHE, NEURAL- 
GIA, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, DYS- 
PEPSIA, BRAIN FAG, and a host of Common 
Ills, with Normally Stimulative Effect. Every 
physician, layman and druggist who thor=- 
ee Knows Orangeine attests these 
acts for 


“The Most Humanly Useful 
of All Prescriptions.’ 





REALLY DOES 





Normally 


stimulates Heart Action, Perfectly 
regulates Nerves, Stomach, Liver, Accurately 


Adjusts the Nervous System, 


Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 


The action of Orangeinme on Chronic Con- 
ditions is gradual but thorough. 

By Better Assimilation of Nourishment—thus 
Better Blood. 

Perfect Regulation—thus thorough Elimination 
of Waste Matter. 

Orangeine acts quickly, evenly 
on 


normally 


Colds 
**Grip’’ 


Indigestion 
Dyspepsia 
Headache Nervousness 
Neuralgia Brain Fag 


Offsets Chill, Exposure, 
Overwork. 


ORANGEINE 


Is sold by au progressive druggists, in 


or mailed on receipt of price. 


oc pkg. ( 


2 powders), 25c pkg. 
(6 powders), 50c pkg. (15 pow ‘Ga $1.00 pkg. (35 powders), 


We are glad to send 2c 


pkg. free, with full information and _ illustrative 


experience, on receipt of request. 


Write 


us to-day. 


ORANGEINE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





THE SURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB ST3., N. Y 
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FERRIS 


Trademark 


is never put on a Ham or 
Bacon that has not been 
cured and smoked under 

our personal supervision! 


Therefore, 
“ A little higher 


in piice— 


But!” 





IF YOU WANT T TAFFY 


IN THE WORLD 


is 


INSIS 
ON GETTING 


OLD FASHIONED 


WASHINGTON TAFFY 


FOR SALE AT ALL OUR STORES & FIRST CLASS DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 10°*" cakes in Tuses. 








CT insure a healthful home and prevent sick- 


ness, purify the cellar, closets, sinks, drains, 
dusty or damp corners and cracks—nooks be- 
hind plumbing, and every spot where disease 


germs may develop, with 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid, which destroys Foul Odor 
and Disease-Breeding matter. When diluted with ten 
parts of water for household use, it costs less than § cents 
tquart, Sold everywhere in quart bottles. 


PREPARED ONLY BY Henry B. Pratt, N. Y. 





Can’t Afford 
Handicaps 


If Coffee clogs your men- 
tal or physical machinery 
and keeps you from doing 
your best, you might make 
money by quitting. 


And you can be _ helped 
greatly by 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A 








Se PIANOS 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system of pay- 
ments every family in moderate circumstances can own a VvOSE 
piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
piano in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and 








Vo. XXITI. No. 


THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


Chronicle and Comment 

Longstreet vs. Hardy—A an eel Part of Owen Wister’s New Book (with inne rs . 8 
Senator Prince of Georgia . - 121 John Spargo (with portran) : 129 

Mr, Dunbars Best Book=A Curious Stratum of Henry George, Jr. (with portrait) ° ° on 
Society 122 Upton Sinclair «with portrait) é 130 

The Authors’ Club and Norman Hapgood — Mr. Miss Cholmondeley’s New Nouvel (with portrait) 130-131 
Hapgood’s Career (with portrait) ‘ 122-123 Mr. Corbett on the Stage and off 132 

A New Trollope Series (with portrait) . 124-125 A New Bellamy—Mr. Arthur Newell’ s A Knigbt of 

Mark Twain—Seventy Years Young (illustration) 5 125 the Toilers : ‘ 132 

Mary Dillon (portrait) . . - 126 Theodore Roosevelt “ C shicago, 97” . », 

Concerning Egerton Castle (with portrait) " - 127 Henry Harland’s Appearance (with portrait) o i 

Perceval Gibbon (with portrait) : j 128 


Child Labour in Literary edinhons (Poem) . : . Wattace Irwin 
Some Representative American Story Tellers (illustratec) 

I. Richard Harding Davis . ‘ ; ; . Artuur Barttett Maurice 
Literary Clubland (illustrated) 

X. The Gridiron Club of Washington . : . Richarp V, OuLanan 
Twenty Years of the Republic (illustrated) 

Part XV. The Last Years of President McKinley . : . Harry Tuurston Peck 
Paul Laurence Dunbar , ‘ 4 ; , . W. D. Howetts 
When All Is Done (Poem) 2 ; : . Paut Laurence Dunsar 
Cross Sections of Life and Some Recent Books 

The Idlers—All that Was Possible—The Eternal Spring—Folly Freperic TaBer Cooper 
Four Books of the Month 


1. The History of American Painting . : : . Curistian Brinton 

Il. Professor oodberr ’s ** The Torch” ‘ : *. H. B. ALexanper 
Ill. Upton Sinclair’s * he Jungle” ; : ‘ . Epwarp Crank Marsx 
IV. . H. Phillips’ ‘* Mr. Scraggs” ' ‘ .. Mary K. Forp 


The Road (Poem) . ‘ : ; ‘ ; . Joun ReGnautt Eityson 
A Motor-Car Divorce (conclusion) , ; . Louise Crosser Hate 
Educational Department 
Leading Article : 
Sex in Education ; ; ‘ . 4 . Epwarp L. THornpike 
Reviews : 
A New Translation of Lucian . : ; , . Joun C,. Rorre 
Puffer’s Psychology of Beauty 


The Principles of Modern Banking ; ‘ } a 
Educational Book Notes : ’ ‘ ; ; 


The Book Mart 


Readers’ Guide to Books Received ° + 220 The Best Selling Books . 
Sales of Books During the Month ° ‘ - 237 


2 


134 
136 
146 
153 


187 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $200 PER YEAR 





: Manuscripts submitted to Tue Boonwax should be addressed to ‘* The Editors of Tun Booxman.”” Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personaily are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, ois & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
ht, 1906, by Doop, Msav & Company: ¢4/l rights reserved 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter 
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Important New Books 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


REMINISCENCES OF A FELLOW PLAYER 
By FRANCIS WILSON 








Intimate reminiscences of Jefferson, describing him as painter, 
fisherman and actor, and full of good stories and anecdotes. 
Ill. $2.00 net, post extra. 


THE NEW FAR EAST 


BY 


THOMAS F. MILLARD 


An illuminating exposition of certain phases of the Far Eastern 
question especially in its relation tothe United States. Mr. Mil- 
lard’s views are most suggestive and dependent especially as con- 
cerns Japan. 

$1.50 net, post extra. 


PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES OF AN 
AMERICAN TEACHER 
BY WILLIAM B. FREER 


A vivid, clear and interesting account of the work of an Ameri- 
can teacher inthe Philippines. Mr. Freer's conclusions in regard 
to the Filipinos are = valuable. 

li, $1.50 net, post extra, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
BY 
ANDREW LANG 


A new volume in Literary Live Series. A brief and brilliant 
biography. 
Ill. $1 00 net, post extra. 


THE OPAL SEA 
BY 


JOHN C. VANDYKE 


A charming and instructive book. 
Boston Advertiser. 


With frontispiece, $1.25, post extra. 


CONCERNING PAUL AND 
FIAMMETTA 


BY L. ALLEN HARKER 


With an introduction. by 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


The account of a group of natural, wholesome and delightfully 
amusing children described simply, humorously and with entire 
sympathy. 

Price $r 25 


Fiction 


THE DAWN 
OF A 


TOMORROW 


BY 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


A book worth reading again and again. 
Inter Ocean, 
Ill. in colors $1.00. 


THE PRISONER 
OF 


ORNITH FARM 


BY 
FRANCES POWELL 


A book to delight the lovers of mystery 
and romance. 
Washington Star. 
Price $1.50 


THE 
DAY DREAMER 


Being the full narrative of “The Stolen 
Star.” 
BY 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


A clever story, unhackneyed and unusual 


in plot and treatment. 
Newport News, 
Price $1.25 


BOB AND THE 
CANDIES 


BY 
MARY R. S, ANDREWS 


The enlivening adventures of an original 
small boy and some grown people. The 
best picture of camp life in the woods in 
fiction. 

Illustrated $1.50. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 





NEW_ FICTION 


THE WOLF AT SUSAN’S DOOR ee Coe oe 


An exceeding “humorous” three part “Susan Clegg”’ story to which is added a two part ey 
“Mrs. Lathrop’s Love Affair.” With frontispiece. 12mo. $1.00. 


THE SAGE BRUSH PARSON By A. B. WARD 


The eventful life in a Nevada mining campis here vividly depicted of the hero, Clement 
Vaughan. THE NATION says “his fortunes and adventures holds one’s unflagging interest.” 
12m0, $1.50. Five Printings in Five Weeks. 


A MAKER OF HISTORY By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“By far the best work of this clever author.’’—Chicago Daily News. Illustrated, rzmo, $1.50 
Third Printing. 


THE WIRE TAPPERS Shret Tus Slee Foren” om 


A remarkable story of an electrical inventor and a beautiful English girl, who became by force 
of circumstances associated with a poolroom wire tapper. Illustrated by Arthur Brown. 
12M0, $1.50. 


THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY Aucnor "Poe Giyeoros” es 


A dramatic story of American political life of the present day in which a son of high ideals is 
pitted against his father, a modern financier. 12mo, $1.50 


M AID OF ATHENS Author ng fad wperh «| vended 


A romance of great charm, dealing with the love of Lord Byron for Thyrza, the Maid of Athens. 
lilustrated by Harry C. Edwards. 12mo, $1.50 


HEARTS AND CREEDS saere "Oe tae Petes Lien” ome 


The strongest novel this talented author has yet written. Deals with the marriage ofa Protest- 
ant girl with a Catholic. 





Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. r2mo, $1.50. 


ON THE FIELD OF GLORY pisey oy me gg 


“Other novels seem juiceless and other heroes bloodless afterreading this.”—7he /ndependent. 
Authorized translation by Jeremiah Curtin. 12M0, $1.50. 


CALLED TO THE FIELD i paaaaammaton 
A story of a young married Virginia woman in the Civil War. 12M0, $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE HEART OF THE RAILROAD PROBLEM prank Parsons 


The history of railway discrimination in the United States, with efforts at Control, Remedies 
Proposed and Hints from Other Ceuntries. 12m0, $1.50 Net 


THE FIGHT FOR CANADA By MAJOR WILLIAM WOOD 


Major Wood places the entire campaign of the fight for Canada ona new historical! footing, with 
portraits, battle plans and maps. 8vo. $2.50 Net. 











LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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The Best Fiction 





Che HOUSE o%« 





)USAND CANDLI 


Meredith Nicholson’s Great Success 


“More than fulfils the promise of its alluring title.’—New York Globe. 
“Should be rechristened ‘The Book of a Thousand Delights.’ "—Philadelphia Item, 
“A most entrancing atmosphere from start to finish.”” —Boston Transcript. 
“Piquant, original, charming.’”’-—St. Louis Republic. 
“Dowered with the joy of life.”—Chicago Journal. 
“The best romance since Stevenson.”—Omaha World, 





THE BEST-SELLING NOVEL 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


12mo, 


bound in cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


Ds, ws 
FISLSISS AS 
ital tl i. 
“ 








THANET’S 


OCTAVE 
che Man of the Hour 


“The most talked about and the most thought about novel 


of the year.”—San Francisco Bulletin. ‘Fine in spirit 
and thoroughly readable.”"—The Outlook, ‘“Abounding 
in interest and in strong situations strongly handled.”— 
New York Mail. “Distinctly an American novel and an 
engrossing love story.”—Chicago Record-Herald.  Illus- 
trated by L. W. Hitchcock. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


DAVID GRAHAM. PHILLIPS’S 


The Deluge 


“Clever, audacious, intensely interesting.”-—Portland Ore 
gonian, “Interesting beyond measure.’”’—Philadelphia 
North American. “A straight-from-the-shoulder story.” 

Detroit Journal. “A novel for Americans, dealing with 
American people and American institutions, wholesome, in- 
teresting and cleverly written.”—Boston Globe. 
by George Gibbs. Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


Pictures 





DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’S 
the Social Secretary 


“A clean crisp story in which clever people in act and 
conversation furnish entertainment of a rare sort.”— 
Boston Herald. “ “The Social Secretary’ is a success with 
a big ‘S.””—New York Press. “An extremely amusing 
sketch of Washington life—New York Herald. “A 
most interesting story, full of life and color.””—Wash- 
ington Star. Illustrated in photogravure by C. F. Un- 
derwood. Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 





HAROLD MacGRATH’S 


Hearts and Masks 


“A simply delicious detective story.”.—Boston Journal. 
“A peculiarly ingenious story, light and cheerful.—New 
York Herald. “Brightly done in a most readable man- 
ner.”"—Philadelphia Telegraph, 
Pittsburg Times. 


“Scintillates with wit.”— 
Pen pictures by Harrison Fisher. 


12mo, cloth bound, $1.50 postpaid. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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New Spring Novels 


HERBERT QUICK’S FRANCIS LYNDE’S 


Double Trouble The Quickening 


A Comedy Novel of a Dual Personality. | A Tale of the Making of a Man, Ililus- 
Sixteen pictures by Orson Lowell. trations by E. M. Ashe. 
DAVID M. PARRY’S GRACE ALEXANDER’S 


The Scarlet Empire Judith 


A Romance of Socialism. Illustrations in | A Love Story of the Candle Light Times. 
color by Hermann Wall. blustrations by George Wright. 
GEORGE HORTON’S WARREN CHENEY’S 


The Edge of Hazard The Challenge 


A Romance of Americansin Russia. Il- | A Romance of Russiansin America, II- 
lustrations by C. M. Relyea. lustrations by N. C. Wyeth. 


12mo. Price, $1.50 Each Postpaid 


THE LDCEL 
OF T HAZARD: s 


The Bobbs-Merril! Company 
Publishers Indianapolis 
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The Wheel of Life 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


‘*A rare novel...a book 
» which could come only 
i from one who was a 
novelist by the gift of 
God and the grace of 
nature,’”’ 


St, Paul Dispatch. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 
2nd printing 
($1.50) T h e 


The only book on 
life insurance which 
treats a policy as 
merchandise. 


How to Buy 
Life Insur- 


ance, 
By “Q. P.” 


written in words 
simpler than your 
policy. 

($1.30 postpaid.) 


and 


modern 








“Mary” th 
The world’s American widow, 
cook book is 


The 


Anderson, $1.50 


Lady 
Ladder 


By HARRISON 
GARFIELD RHODES. 


A sparkling and exceed- 
ingly amusing picture of 
‘thigh 
telling the experiences of 


the social ladder. Illustrated by 


The Unforgettable book of 1906 


THE JUNGLE 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 








A novel of Packingtown 
Chicago. Thomas Wentworth 
FHligginson says: ‘It comes 
nearer than any book yet pub- 
lished among us to being the 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the 
social tragedy of our great 
cities.’’ ($1.50) 








Letters and 
Recollection* 


of Geo. 
Washington 


A revelation of 
the home life at Mt. 
Vernon: Uniform 
with Recollections 
and Letters of Gen. 
Robert E, Lee. Il- 


lustrated. 


($2.75 postpaid. ) 


Recollec- 


the 


society,”’ 


e interesting 


in mounting 








International 
Cook Book 


By ALEXANDER FILIPPINI 


Formerly of Delmonico’s, 
Author of “The Table” 


Nearly 3,500 recipes—rare and 
deliciously original dishes drawn 
from the author’s wide exper- 
ience and years of travel here and 
abroad. Washable bindings. 


tions . 
of Thirteen 
Presidents 


By JOHN S. WISE 


Author of“ The Lion's Skin,” “The End of an Era,” etc. 


Mr, Wise is a born raconteur. In 
this volume, he gives most intimate 
and interesting glimpses of our presi- 
dents, from John Tyler down to 
Theodore Roosevelt. 16 portraits. 





Net $4.80 © Tae Won 
(Postage 48cts.) DOUBLEDAY. PAGE 


CouNTRY ure 
IN AMERICA 





Net 
(Postage 25cts.) 


2.50 


Los WoRK ® Twn Ganpen 
MING MAGAZINE 


& Co. NEw York. 
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PUTNAM’S 





NEW Books 








Life In the Open 
Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse and Hound in Southern California 


By Charles F. Holder, author of “The Big Game Fishes’, “Log of a 
Sea Angler’, etc. 


With 92 full page Illustrations. 


Large Svo. net $4.00 


Mr. Holder has ridden, driven, sailed, tramped, fished and shot over every foot of the forest and sea, plain 


and mountain, which he describes 50 picturesquely and with such keen delight. 


His book is a chronicle of sport- 


ing | aman oa that carries along with it a good deal of exciting narrative and a considerable amount of interest- 


ing in 


rmation in regard to social life, as well as the flora and fauna of the country he loves so weil. 





THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


And the Valley of the Connecticut River. 
Historical and Descriptive. 


By EDWIN M. BACON, 
Author of ‘‘Historic Pilgrimages in New Eng- 
land”’, etc 
With about roo illustrations, net $3.50- 
Uniform with *‘The Hudson River. 


From ocean to source every mile of the Connect- 
icut is crowded with reminders of the early explor- 
ers, of the Indian wars, of the struggle of the Colonies, 
and of the quaint peaceful village existence in the early 
days of the Republic. Beginning with the Dutch dis- 
covery. Mr. Bacon traces the interesting movements and 
events which are associated with this chief river of New 
England, 


Svo. 





IN THAMESLAND. 


Cruises and Rambles through England 
from the Sources of the Thames to 
the Sea. 
By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, 
F. R. G. S. 
Author of the ‘‘Congo Free State’”’, ‘‘Victor Hugo 
and Juliette Drouet”, etc. 
Crown 8vo. with about 100 illustrations and a 
map. 


A book literally packed with the historic and roman- 
tic associations which adorn the story of the great little 
river. It isindispensable to boat, trap and automobile, 
and to all travellers in the region most characteristic of 
English life and manners. 





NEW NOVELS WORTH READING 





NO. 


101. 


By WYMOND CAREY, 
Author of ‘‘M. Martin’, etc. 


“A stirring story of adventure, during the War of 
Austrian Succession, full of action, mystery, love and the 
glitter of a fascinating court.’"— Chicago nter- Ocean 


Illustrated by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo. $1.50 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE. 
By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS; 
Author of ‘‘Belchamber’’ 


aratns and artistic. 
highly.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


“Very bright, one of the cleverest surprises to be 
found in fiction.” —N. Y. G 


Crown Svo. with colored frontispiece by F. S. 
Coburn, $1.50. 


A LOST CAUSE. 
By GUY THORNE, 
Author of ‘‘When It Was Dark’’, etc. 
“*A curious story, skillful and interesting.’—W. Y. 
Sun. 
“A very strong and vital book.”"—N. ¥. American. 
Crown Svo., $1.50. 


Could not be praised too 





SAINTS IN SOCIETY. 


By MARGARET BAILLIE- 
SAUNDERS, 


A story of the effect upon a youn 
his wife of sudden accession to wealth, title, and social 
success. In their changed circumstances each meets a 

‘*kindred soul”’, and the perilous relations of the four 
characters result in an absorbing entanglement of plot. 


Crown Svo. $1.50. 


THE SACRED CUP. 
By VINCENT BROWN, 
Author of ‘‘A Magdalen’s Husband”, etc. 


“One of the strongest tales of the year—a story of 
real depth.”"— Grand Rapids Herald. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


PETER AND ALEXIS. 


The Romance of Peter the Great. 
By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI, 
Author of ‘‘ ‘The Death of the Gods”, Romance 
of the Leonardo da Vinci’, etc. 


This concluding novel in Merejkowski’s Trilogy. It 
is a picture, vivid and true, of classes and conditions, of 
court and society, of peasant and wild religious beliefs in 
Russia at the beginning of the eighteenth eentury. 


Crown S8vo. $1.50. 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
SILAS STRONG Author af Eben Holden” oo 


In this new volume Mr. Bacheller return to the scenes of his first great success—*Eben 
Holden.’’ The story is laid in the forests of the Adirondacks. ‘*Uncle Sile’’ is a philosopher 
of the woods who thinks much and says little—a ‘‘one-word man,’’ but a genuine humorist, 
with fountains of sly laughter in him. The heroine is a delightful daughter of the wood- 
lands, and her romance breathes of the mountain air. Altogether, it is the best and 
strongest story Mr. Bacheller has yet written. 


Price $1.50. 


TH E G EN US BY MARGARET POTTER 
Author of ‘‘The House of de Mailly,” etc. 
A novel of stirring plot and yet a striking presentation of the artistic temperament in 
its most interesting phases. The story is based upon the life of a famous Russian composer— 
the sensitive, gifted son of a powerful, iron-handed government official. His career is a 
strange and deeply moving tale of shifting fortunes, dramatic episodes, and final artistic 
triumphs. 





Price $1.50. 


CHATWIT: THE MAN-TALK BIRD ®Y PHILIP VERRILL MiGHELS 


Author of “‘Bruvver Jim’s Baby,” etc. 





The story of a magpie who learns ‘‘man-talk’”’ while in captivity and escapes to the wilds 
to astonish birds and beasts alike with his weird accomplishment. Chatwit leads a chequered 
life, matching his wit and cunning against the forest creatures who are leagued against him. 
Other characters in the story are the mountain-lion, the bear, the coyote, the buzzard, etc. 
Their plots and counterplots assume a strangely human interest. 

Illustrated by the Author. Price $1.50. 


MISS PRIMROSE Author of "When Lave ls Young” 


The freshness and tender simplicity of Mr. Gilson’s works have won for him a large 


circle of readers. Mr. Gilson interprets child life with rare insight, and his portrayal of 
little Bertram has the same simplicity and charm that have made his former books so 
popular. The pictures of village life are exquisitely shaded, and Miss Primrose’s romance 
naively told by the little boy, adds a touch of sentiment and humor tv a story of delightful 
originality. 


Price $1.25 


? Edited by W. D. Howells 
HARPER'S NOVELETTES and i. Mi. Alden 
Vol. | —Their Husbands’ Wives. 
‘Their Husbands’ Wives,”’ as the title subtly indicates, bears on an interesting phase of 
married life. The titles are: ‘‘Eve’s Diary,’”? by Mark Twain: ‘*Covered Embers,” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; ‘‘Life’s Accolade,’? by Abby Meguire Roach; ‘‘The Bond,” by 
Emery Portle; ‘‘The Eyes of Affection,’’ by George Hibbard; ‘The Marriage Question,” 
by Grace Ellery Channing. They are not the ordinary short stories. Each is a novelette, 
and the fact of its admission to the series is a guarantee of its vital truth, absorbing interest, 
and artistic achievement. 
Price $1.00. 


The Rise of American Nationality 


BY KENDRICK CHARLES BABCOCK, Ph. D., 
President of the University of Arizona. 
Volume 13 of Zhe American Nation, A History, in 27 volumes. 

The War of 1812 is the chief topic of the volume. The author shows how, out of the 
weakness of the war period, came a new national spirit, causing European nations to adopt 
a new attitude toward the republic, and leading toa better status of parties at home, the 
founding of a new national finance, and the hastening of internal improvements. 

With maps. Library Editio ‘ , : ‘ : : : ‘ ; . net $2.00 
University Edition : ‘ e ; : , ° ; . . ‘ ‘ . 2.00 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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Notable New Books 





The Latest and Best New England Romance 


THE GIRL FROM TIM’S PLACE 


By Charles Clark Munn, author of “Uncle Terry” 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Price, $1.50. 

An intensely fascinating love story of the Maine wilderness, 
weird and exciting, yet sweet and tender. 

A prominent character is Mr. Munn’s masterpiece, “Old Cy 
Walker,’’ the finest and drollest woodsman in fiction. Here are 
a few of his many bright and quaint sayings: 

“The man that won't bear watchin’ needs it.” 
CWARLES CLARK wom | 





“The more I see o’ the world, the better I like the woods.” 
“A girl with a new ring allus hez trouble with her hair.” 








A Thrilling Story of Love and Mystery 


THE GOLDEN GREYHOUND 


By Dwight Tilton, author of “Miss Petticoats,”’ etc. 
Illustrated by E. Pollak. Price, $1.50 

An up-to-date story of love, adventure, and mystery, with wireless 
telegraphy and all the modern improvements, that will not let you rest 
until you see howit is coming out. The heroisarich young New Yorker 
and former Yaleathlete. Heis soattracted by a lovely face as to follow 
its possessor on board an Atlantic liner, called “The Golden Greyhound,” 
from a vast shipment of gold, where he helps solve a baffling mystery, and 
his rash journey brings great happiness to all but a set of unsuccessful 
plotters. The book isas rich in humor as it is fertile in invention, and is 
strikingly handsome in make-up. 


UNDER TOGO FOR JAPAN 


Fourth volume of the ‘‘“Soldiers of Fortune Series.”” By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 12mo, Cloth. $1.25. 

GOOD account of the greatest naval battle of history and the close of 

the war in connection with the experiences of favorite characters, well 


known to all the boys through the six volumes of the ‘‘Old Glory Series’’ 
and the three previous ones of this series. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRIST 


By Paul Karishka. \2mo. Cloth. Net $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10. 


HIS is a startling book, though not irreverent. The-keynote is velialons 
justice based on fair-minded research, 

















At all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of price by the Publishers. 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON. 
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Mr. Owen Wister’s New Novel 
Lady Baltimore 


By the Author of “The Virginian,” etc. 


/ 
4 


/ 


Lye 
h ; 


Illustrated with many drawings in the text and full page half-tones. 


wt. an 
Cloth $1.50 


This is an entirely new departure for Mr. Wister. Itscharm is of the old times instead of the new. 
Instead of rollicking cowboys riding half a day to meet a “‘schoolmarm™ at a dance, the young and im- 
prudent Southern hero 1s surrounded—to his peril—by the most delightful women young and old. It is 
another bit of American life, just as alive and genuine as “* The Virginian.” 





Mr. Egerton Castle’s New Nove/ 1 Youth but Knew 


By the author of ‘* The Pride of Jennico,” “Young April,” etc. Illustrated by Launcelot Speed. 
Cloth $1.50. 


The illustrations by Launcelot Speed are in precisely the atmosphere needed for Mr. Castle’s 
characteristic vein of pure romance. Charming and delightful in themselves they have the com- 
plete association with the text which comes from their having been drawn under his direct super- 


OTHER RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Mr. James Loeb’s /rans/ation of the late Professor Paul Decharme’s 
Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas 


An introduction is supplied by Professor John Williams White, of Harvard University. 
With four full-page illustrations. Cloth, octavo, 392 pages, $3.00 net. 


The Life of John Wesley fy C. T. Winchester 


Professor of English Literature in Wesleyan University. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net (postage 1 § cts.) 
It is a truthful, vivid narrative ofa personality of unusual power, one of the most prominent figures 
of the eighteenth century, one who for some thirty years probably exerted a stronger personal in- 
fluence than any other man in England. 





Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians New Edition. 


By SIR GEORGE GROVE. Revised and greatly enlarged edition in five volumes, illustrated with 
plates and text cuts. Vol. 1, already issued. Vol. Il., just ready, Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net per volume, 


The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin Fourth Volume 


Edited by ALBERT H. SMYTH, Professor of the English Language and Literature in the Central 
High School, Philadelphia Limited Library Edition, in ten volumes, to apnear at monthly inter- 
vals, Volumes I-I11., previously issued. Volume IV ., just ready, Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net per volume. 


The First Volume of a new work by Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. 
A History of the Inquisition of Spain To be completed in four volumes 
The author makes an uncommonly ae contribution to the study of human ipa A in his 
clear illuminating account of how Spain developed from the most tolerant to the most intolerant of 


Christian countries. Of the disastrous outcome his later volumes will be the record. 
Volume I, 620 8vo pages. $2.50 net (postage 22 cts.) 


poaiy » THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “Avyvoau” 
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SPRING IN BOOKLAND 





CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY’S 


The True Andrew Jackson 


Mr. Brady has been studying the career of our seventh President for many 
years and his book is a notable gathering of evidence in the way of opin- 
ions and anecdotes traced back to authentic sources. 

An extended chronology of Jackson’s life is prefixed to the volume, and 
an appendix embraces papers of historical importance mentioned in the text, 


Illustrated. 8Svo. Cloth, $2.00 net. Half Levant, $5.00 net. 
CHARLES MORRIS’S 


Heroes of Discovery in America 


Auther volume in that popular series of stories of American life, by 
Charles Morris, of which many thousands of copies have already been sold. 

This book occupies a field which has never before been at once so 
fully and popularly worked. 


lilustrated. I2mo. Cloth, SI. 25 net. 
A New Scientific Work. 





H. CHARLTON BASTIAN’S 


The Nature and Origin of Living Matter 


The Author, after thirty years of research, holds that from the earliest 
stages of the earth’s history up to the present time new beginnings of sim- 


plest forms of life have been constantly taking place all over the earth. 
The book is so lucidly written it can be read with ease and pleasure by 
any one, especially with the help of its beautiful illustrations. 


245 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net 


Fiction That Is Selling. 


Second Edition. Second Edition 








BENSONS BEST BOOK 


The Angel of Pain 


Ella Middleton Tybout’s 


‘‘A remarkable book.”—Chicago Tribune. 
‘It is the strongest and at the same time 
the most delicate story the author of 
‘‘Dodo”’ has yet written”’— 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 


The Wife of the Secretary 
of State 


This thrilling novel of Diplomatic 
Washington life has caught on in the Capi- 
tal City, and the demand for it is rapidly 


spreading all over the country. 
A Detective Story Without a ive. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.60 Illustrated I2mo. Cloth $1.50 


Vanity Square = 20aR sazrus 


‘For sheer cleverness no American novelist surpasses Edgar Saltus."—New York Herald 
A love story in which a disappearance is involved and which affords complications 
that make the mystery peculiarly baffling. 


i2mo. Decorated Cloth. $1. 25 
The new number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE isnowon the news-stands 
It is packed full of interest. Get a Copy to-day. 


A GENUINE LOVE STORY 











J.B. LIPPINCOTT CoO., PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Most Appropriate Easter Book 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S 


“THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” 





N this story (says the San Francisco Argonaut), the scenes of 
which are laid in the Old World and in the New, in Jerusalem, 
in Egypt, and by the Golden Gate of California, there are many 

fine passages. A parable of human yearnings .and weakness (says 
the Houston Pos/) ..told in prose, in story form, in language that is 
quaintly tender, sincerely strong. 

It is throughout rich in mystic yet practical suggestions ‘hat 
few could receive without deep thinking. There are episodes, such 
as the incident of the conquering of the desert lions by Miriam, fu.! cf 
dramatic fervor and symbolic beauty, while more than one deep les- 
son is effectively pressed home by these and other portions. The 
writer’s interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer and other biblical say- 
ings, with the original poems that head the delicately imaginative 
chapters, will delight many (says the Chicago ‘Record-Herald). 

The whole book (says the Houston Post) is one of infinite ten- 
derness and strength and grace and love. It is the mature expres- 
sion of a noble mind. Joaquin Miller has enriched the earth with 
this new book of his. 


With an exquisite photogravure frontispiece of the author and his mother. Printed 
on toned, laid-antique, deckel-edge, all-rag paper, hand-sewed. Gold top. Cloth, with 
ornamental stamp in gold. Price $1.50 net; by mail $1.58. 





OTHER BRANDT BOOKS 
THE GATE BEAUTIFUL CAPE COD BALLADS AND OTHER 


By PROF. JOHN WARD STIMSON 

Principles and methods in Vital Art Educa- ; By JOE LINCOLN j 
tion. With thousands of illustrations. Two so ES RUNS Laie te aelanibien tecite me 

tot ne me ith ae oe ot, verse é o some ne s 
editions, Cloth-bound, $7.50 net; by mail, $7.95. you that goes deeper than distinctions or defi- 
Paper-covered, $3.50 net; by mail, $3.76. Send nition.” —/ittsburg Gazette. — 
four cents for prospectus, giving further infor- $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33, 
mation. IN NATURE’S REALM 

MONKS AND MONASTERIES By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M.D. 


Ninetv drawings and a photogravure frontis- 
By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART fon by OLIVER KEMP. $2.50 net; by mail, 


“Asa fair and judicial account of monasti- 2.68. 


cism this may be regarded as ranking with the HOW ENGLAND AVERTED a REV- 


best "—Oxt/ook. LUTI 
Two editions. 8vo, illustrated, $3 50 net; by o By ey? ee 


mail, $3.68. 12mo (new edition), $1.50 net; by With an appendix giving the social and re- 
mail, $1.62. formative poetry of the period. $1.25 net; by 
mail, $1.35. 
ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ssp perdi MOONBLIGHT AND SIX FEET OF 
A critical and historical study of elegiac ROMANCE 
poetry together with an anthology containing By DAN. BEARD 


: With fifty pictures by > s ; : " 
the choicest specimens of this noble form of ductory Rune te yt hy Be tet Foy, paite 


verse. Two volumes. Vol. I now ready. of Chicago; and an appendix. $1.25 net; by 
Each vol., $1.50 net; by mail, $1 62. mail, $1.35. 


Order from your Bookseller, or 


ALBERT BRANDT, PUBLISHER 


381 BRANDT BUILDING, TRENTON, N. J. 
PUBLISHER ‘‘THE ARENA MAGAZINE” 
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FIVE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Panama to Patagonia 


The Isthmian Canal and the West Coast Countries of South America. 
By Charles M. Pepper, author of ‘“To-morrow in Cuba.”’ With new 
maps and numerous illustrations. Large 8vo, $2.50 net. 

The author is a distinguished newspaper man who- has travelled extensively, 
especially in the Latin-American republics, and who is a member of the Permanent 
Pan-American Railway Committee. His book aims to point out to the American com- 
mercial world the enormous advantages coming to this country from South America 
through the construction of the Panama Canal. ‘ 


The Glory Seekers 


The Romance of Would-Be Founders of Empire in the Early Days 
of the Southwest. By William Horace Brown. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, $1.50 net. 

These are tales of the daring adventurers who became notorious as the leaders of 
filibustering expeditions into the region which now forms the State of Texas. The 
author, William Horace Brown, knows his subject and endeavors to present a truthful 
account, with the statement that “‘ justice and patriotism were not always the prompt- 
ers of their actions.’’ There is no question but that their exploits were dramatic and 
picturesque, the narrative of which is not only instructive but makes highly entertain- 
ing reading. 


Hawaiian Yesterdays 


By Dr. Henry M. Lyman. With numerous illustrations from pho- 
tographs. Large 8vo, $2.00 net. 

A delightfully written account of what a boy saw of life in the Islands in the early 
°40’s. The author was a distinguished Chicago physician, whose father. was a well- 
known missionary in Hawaii. His book is a most interesting account of early condi- 
tions in a part of the world in which Americans are becoming more and more interested. 


Future Life 


In the Light of Ancient Wisdom and Modern Science. By Louis 
Elbe. With a portrait. 12mo, $1.20 net. 

This is the authorized translation of the famous book which has been ym D4 so 
wide a stir in scientific and religious circles throughout France, under the title 
Vie Future.’’ It will be received with wide-spread interest here, and will arouse bs 
general discussion. The subject is one which is engaging not only scientists, but lay- 
men, in ever-increasing numbers. This volume offers for the first time a complete pre- 
sentation of all the available evidence hitherto to be found only in the most scattered 
and inaccessible forms. 


Remenyi, Musician and Man 


An Appreciation. By Gwendolyn Kelley and George P. Upton. 
With portraits. 8vo, $1.75 net. 
Miss Kelley was an intimate friend and devoted admirer of the famous Hungarian 
-wizard of the violin, and he intrusted to her a number of biographical documents. 
To these have been added others contributed at her solicitation by his personal friends 
and members of his family, also some of his characteristic letters and literary sketches, 
the whole forming a volume of uncommon charm and a valuable work of reference. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 





take pleasure in announcing that rng will 
publish this Spring a sequel to PAM, the 
novel -which delighted so many readers 
last year. 

The title which has been definitely de- 
cided upon for the new book is 


PAM DECIDES 


BY BETTINA VON HUTTEN, 


Author of “Pam.” 


In PAM DECIDES, the career 
of delightful, fascinating Pam is 
traced through her absorption in 
the artistic and Bohemian set of 
London, and her life in Ireland. 


The magnetism and charm of Pam's 


personality are just as gripping, and 
she takes the same intense hold on 
our sympathies. The happy end- 
ing of the book will delight all 


readers. 
12mo. CLOTH, $1.50. 


BETTINA VON HUTTEN 


Illustrations by B. Martin Fustice. 








DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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@ When six hundred thvusand people are willing to pay more than three millions 
se a indo for a publication, there must be something unusual about the 


$3,120,000 
is the immense sum people are paying for Collier’s this year—twice as much as 


the subscription revenue of any other publication in the world—six times as much 
as that of the average monthly magazine. 





HOW MUCH DO YOU REALLY KNOW ABOUT COLLIER’S? 


@ You know that as an independent, fighting weekly, it has become a power for 
good citizenship—but do you know hot poo of a power? 

@You know that its editorials are the most widely quoted of those in any Ameri- 
can periodical—but do you read these editorials? 

@ You know that Collier’s strikes, with all the force of its convictions, at graft, 
blackmail, and public vice of every kind, political or social—you know how the 
— medicine brood are writhing under Collier’s searchlight—but are you fol- 
owing these fights from the inside ? 

@ You know Collier’s covered the Japanese War as no other event was ever 
covered, having more men on the field than all other American publications 
combined—but do you know that every week Collier’s has the doings of the 
world covered on the same scale? 

@ You know that Gibson and Remi draw for Collier’s—do you know that 
these two and the following six: Maxfield Parrish, A. B. Frost, E,W. Kemble, 
F, X. Leyendecker, Jessie Willcox Smith, and Walter Appleton Clark, all draw 
exclusively for Collier’s ? 

@ And, finally, do you know that the $1,000 quant short story prize gives 
Collier’s first choice of the cream of American fiction? 


If you would like a beautiful miniature Gibson proof and a handsomely illustrated book, 
“Fifty-Two Weeks of Collier's,” send your name and address, and we will mail you both free. 


All News Stands Colliers 10c. per Copy 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
412 West 13th Street New York City 
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Dodd, Head & Company’s 
i —_—« Spring Publications 











Fiction 





WHAT HAPPENED 
TO PAM 


By Bettina von Hutten - 
Author of *‘Pam,” ‘‘Violette,” etc. 
llustrated by Martin Justice. 


$1.50 


A Sequel to“Pam.” 


We take great pleasure in announcing that 
we shall publish this Spring a sequel to 
** Pam,” the novel which delighted so many 
readers last Spring. 

The career of that delightful creature will 
be traced through her absorption in the 
artistic and Bohemian set of London and her 
life in Ireland, The happy ending will delight 
all readers, 





COWARDICE COURT 


By George Barr McCutcheon 
Author of '‘Nedra,” ‘‘Beverly of Graustark,” 
etc. 

With illustrations in color, by Harrison Fisher, 
and decorations by T. B. Hapgood, 
$1.25 


Mr. McCutcheon’s ‘* Day of the Dog” and 
** Purple Parasol,” both charming: stories of 
adventure in his best vein, have met with 
universal favor. We venture to say that a 
greater measure of favor will be given to his 
new book for this Spring, ‘ Cowardice Court,” 
The story is full of love and adventure, and 
one is carried irresistibly by it from the first 
page to the end. 





BARBARA WINSLOW, 
REBEL 


By Elizabeth Ellis 
Full-page illustrations and decorations by 
Tohn Rae. 
$1.50 


Here is a charming story of love and adven- 
ture, with a ‘‘Heroine Fearless of Men, Mice 
and Devils,” and as bewitching and vivacious 
as any to be found in recent fiction, and the 
heroine’s lovers are as ready with their 
swords in affairs of honor as they are chival- 
rous in their protection of the rebellious 
heroine in their most adventurous flight across 
England, with the King’s army in pursuit. 








THE PATRIOTS 


Author of ‘‘The Southerners,” Etc. 


_ With-illustrations, in colors, by Walter H. 
Everett. 


$1.50 


The story opens with a chapter in the life 
of Lee woven around the most tragic hour 
of his career, the hour in which he decided to 
take up arms for Virginia atid the Southland. 

There is a dual love story, and a vein of the 
most tender and sweetest sentiment running 
through its pages. 

It is a book that cannot but appeal to 
every American, to every patriot and to every 
woman, 
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irs THROUGH PEARS’ 
THAT BEAUTY AND LOVELINESS 
COME IN EVERY SEASON ~ 


Watchlass for. the Cempplewion 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured." 
Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Delicate’ Wo omen—Delicate | = 
—BOTH need PEARLINE’S help. 
LACES—because PEARLINE cleanses 

SAFELY —QU ICKLY— Without Rubbing. 
WOMI N= because PEARLINE. makes coarse 
gs Ea y washed by Delicate women and 
e things Safely washed by Strong women 
Ask vo ur Biiohtest eth or what Washing Powder 
sh Bright?—one of the Millions of users of 


| Deas Demands Pearline 





MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Pure as the Lily 


—healthful and refreshing; that is why MEN. 

NEN'S is always used and recommended by 
physicians and nurses. Its perfect purity and abso- 

ute uniformity have won for it universal esteem. In 

the nursery itis supreme, wnequaliled for chafing, 
nettle-rash, chapped hands, etc., it is soothing, 
Sanitary anci healing. MENNEN'S face on omy box—see 
that = get the genuine, For sale everywhere or by mail, 
c. Sample free. MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TAL: 
UM has the scent of fresh cut violets. 














GERHARD MENNEN CO.— NEWARK.N.J. 











“AVE You we 
Barbara Winslow, 


Rebel 


? 
“The author, Miss Elizabeth 


Ellis, has made by it a name for 


herself in the literary world.”— 
Salt Lake Tribune. 
SIXTH EDITION 


Illustrated by Fohn Rae, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0, 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : 



















: 812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY 








NEW YORK 
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to Coffee as long as you can 


If it hurts you VERY HARD 
it is easy to drop into the Postum 
Habit, because you have the fra- 
grant breakfast cup with the rich 
seal brown color which changes 
to a ripe golden brown when rich 
cream is added. 


And the change in feeling is of 
tremendous value to those who 
appreciate health and strength 
with the ability to “do things.” 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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The Pianola Piano 


is within the reach of every refined home 
—there are no exceptions 








instrument, the jirst complete piano, has been that it is a mecessity for every 

family and every home—not merely a luxury for the wealthy. Therefore 

the Pianola is furnished inside the case of a collection of pianofortes ranging from 

the least cost at which a desirable piano can be secured up to the finest production 
F . of the piano-builder’s art. 


Tis thought kept steadily in mind in the development of this remarkable 


To the price of each of these pianos if purchased 
alone has been added simply the price of the Metrostyle 
Pianola. The Pianola represents, in cost, far less than 
would be expended on the musical education of one 
member of a family. Yet a Pianola Piano immediately 
gives every member of the family ability to execute any 
composition whatever, opening up a repertory of music 
equal to the greatest libraries of musical literature. 


The price of the Pianola Piano ranges from $550 to 
$1,000. To still further simplify the problem of possession 
for every one, any of the styles may be purchased on 
moderate monthly payments. 


The Pianola Piano offers advantages and service 
not possible to any of its numerous imitations. No 
other has the Metrostyle, an adjunct indispensable to 
the highest enjoyment. No other has the vast repertory 
of Pianola-rolls. No other compares, singly, with the 
particular style of Pianola Piano offered at its equiva- 
lent in price, and from the whole assortment of imita- 
tions of this epoch-making instrument there could not 
possibly be made up a group in any sense fit to be 
compared to the Pianola Piano as a collection. 

It is almost an imperative duty that every music-lover owes himself and 
his family to examine the Pianola Piano ; to read what has been said about it by 
the musical authorities of all countries; to realize what it can add to the home in 
pleasure and culture; to learn its incom- 
parable advantages over imitations, to 
consider its moderate cost and the rea- 
sonable terms by which, without the 
assumption of any burden, it may im- 
mediately bring into any family circle all 
the advantages of the world’s great mu- 
sical capitals 


Write at once for literature pertaining 
tothe Pianola Piano. Ask forCatalog D. 


The 


Aeolian Company 
’ Aeolian Hall 
ae mt ") 362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th 











. Dos i cali ke | Ss — 
WHEELOCK PIANOLA PIANO STUYVESANT PIANOLA PIANO Street, New York 

The Pianola Piano is a combination of Upright Piano and the complete Metrostyle Pianola in a single instrument. 
It is a perfect piano for hand-playing, but is equally available ior playing by means of a Pianola music-roll. 
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The Works of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 


Lyrics of Lowly Life. 16mo, cloth, 1.25 
Folks —— Dixie. 12mo, cloth. Illustrat- 
ed by E. Kemble, . ae ee ee 
Lyrics Zz ‘the Hearth-Side. 16mo, cloth, 
1.25 
Poems of Cabin and Field. With illustra- 
tions by the Hampton Institute Camera Club, 
and decorations by Alice C. Morse. 8vo. cloth, 
1.50 
The Strength of Gideon. 12mo, cloth, il- 
lustrated, F 
Candle Lightin’ Time. With intustrations 
by the Hampton Institute Camera Club, and 
decorations by Margaret Armstrong, 8vo, cloth, 
met, 1.50 
12mo, cloth, 1.50 
16mo, 


The Sport of the Gods. 
Lyrics of Love and Laughter. 
cloth, uniform with “Lyrics of Lowly Life,” 

met, 1.00 
12mo. cloth, il- 
lustrated, 1.50 


In Old Plantation aie 


When Malindy Sings. With illustrations 
by the Hampton Institute Camera Club. 8vo. 
Cth, i . met, 1.50 
Presentation Ec dition. Bound i in w vhite, net, 2.00 
Li'l’ Gal. With illustrations by the Hamp- 
ton Institute Camera Club, and decorations. 
8vo, cloth, . fe ce. un) a 
Presentz ition Edition. Bound in white, ef, 2.00 
The Heart of Happy Hollow. i2mo. 
cloth, illustrated, . 1.50 
Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow. " 16mo, 
cloth, . . . net, 1.00 
“Howdy, Honey, Howdy.” Illustrated 
from photographs. 8vo, cloth, . . met, 1.50 
Presentation Edition. Bound in white, net, 2.00 


Books*not marked net will be sent upon receipt of 


price. 
Books net, postage additional, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers - - New York 








Irresistibly 
delicious 


ne aie —, 


~~ 


AT 1 AY OP EXCELLENCE IN 
NG CHOCOLAT 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
(Imported from Vevey, Switzerland.) 

Its blend is as distinctly unusual as 
the lovely country from which it comes, 
Peter’s Chocolate has that smooth, 
rich, full cream flavor that delights all 
lovers of good eating Chocolate. It 
does not create thirst, is easily digested, 
benefits children, nourishes inv alids 
and sustains travelers. Those who want | 
the best must zzs7s¢ upon getting Peter’s 

Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers 
78 Hudson Street, New York City © 
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( Silver of High Degree ) 





No apologies need be made for silver-plate that bears the stamp “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
The owner of such spoons, forks, knives, etc., is proud of the brand that is stamped 
on them, because it is the recognized standard of quality. Everybody knows 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


It was on the tables of your grandparents, known as best then, as it is to-day. 
The beauty of the various patterns and designs speaks for itself. Lead- 


ing dealers carry complete lines. 


A good way to make selections easy is 


to send for our mew catalogue “ R-7 ” showing the best designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK (Internationa! Silver Co., Successor) CHICAGO 


HAMILTON, CANADA 














by those who know where they 
get the most for their money. Made 
of one piece of metal. Easy to button 
and unbutton. Stay buttoned. They out- 
wear any other button and the rolled plate 
never wears off like other plated buttons. 
Also made in Gold and Sterling. If dam- 
aged in any way, exchange it for new 
one. At all jewelers and haberdashers. 


Send for Story of Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ G&G CO., , 


76 Chestnut St., 
NEWARK, N. J. 








& CHICAGO 7 


AND 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS. 

_ CHICAGO PEORIA 

ST.LOUIS*»°- KANSAS CITY 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark. DENVER.( 
TEXAS, FLORIDA. UTAH 
CALIFORNIA OREGON 





CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
SALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGEK AGENT, 
Cui1caGco, ILL. 
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WIN 


G PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save trom*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on 2 piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywher WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 

















expe rts, 


and how to tell good from bad. 
its kind ever published. 





Sa 


small, Easy Payments 


MONTHLY 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano hy 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan cataloguo sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 

to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 

tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 

It is absolutely the only book of 

It contains 156 large pages and hun- 

dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 

name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos. 


We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by wail. 





358-365 West 13th Street, New York 
1868———37th YEAR 1905 








Send to the name and 

address written below, 

the Book of Complete In- 
Sormation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 
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Typewriter 
Users Know 


that a new Remington model 
means a new standard of typewriter 
work. The 


New Remington Models 


supply a demand for SWIFTER, EASIER, BETTER TYPEWRITING than 
any writing machine has ever done before, 

As a result of this demand the Remington factory—the greatest 
typewriter plant in the world—is now breaking all production 
records. 


The new Remington Models have a brand new escape- 
ment, new variable line spacer and other new fea- 
tures by which Remington quality is intensified 
and Remington supremacy is emphasized. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


NEW YORK AND 
EVERYWHERE. 
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Dodd, Flead & Company’s 








Spring Publications 
Fiction 











A MOTOR CAR DIVORCE 


By Louise Closser Hale. 


This clever story has been running serially 
in THE BOOKMAN. The humor is delicious 
and the plot most satisfactory. With 36 
illustrations, 10 of which are in color, by 
Walter Hale. 
12mo, cloth : - ; ‘ 31.50 





A LAME DOG’S DIARY 


By S. Macnaughton 


Author of ‘‘The Fortune of Christina 
Macnab,” ‘‘Selah Harrison.”’ 


The ‘‘Lame Dog” is not a dog at all, but a 
soldier who at Magersfontein was shot in the 
legs. Slowly recovering at home from his 
injuries, he finally adopts the device of a be- 
witching young widow and starts a diary. 


12mo, cloth $1.50 





THE GIRL WITH THE 
BLUE SAILOR 


By Burton Egbert Stevenson 
Author of ‘‘The Holladay Case,” ‘‘The 
Marathon Mystery,” etc. 


A story in far different vein from the author's 
famous detective stories, yet withal a most 
delightful love story with a good plot and 
plenty of excellent character drawing. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated and decorated, $1.50 





THE HILL 


By Horace A. Vachell 


Author of “Brothers,” etc. 


A story of Harrow Hill, worthy to rank 
with ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby.” It will greatly 
interest those who care to know about the 
school life of modern young Englishmen of 
the upper class. 


12mo, cloth $1.50 





THE SCHOLAR’S 
DAUGHTER 


By Beatrice Harraden 
Author of ‘‘Ships that Pass in the Night,” 
“Katherine Fensham,” etc. 


A charming, delightful love story, full of 
humor and sarcasm of a lighter sort. The 
ambition of the old scholar in the story is to 
found a great dictionary ; but his daughter 
does not allow it to absorb him too thoroughly. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated and decorated, $1.50 





MY SWORD FOR 
LAFAYETTE 


By Max Pemberton 
Author of ‘‘The Garden of Swords,” ‘‘Pro 
Patria,” ‘‘Beatrice of Venice,” etc. 


The adventures of a young friend and 
companion of the Marquis de Lafayette. The 
stirring love story running through the tale 
is all that a romance of that period should be. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated $1.50 








THE VICAR OF 
BULLHAMPTON 


By Anthony Trollope 
Author of ‘‘Orley Farm,” etc. 


This is the second in the series of ‘‘The 
Manor House Novels,” of which ‘‘Orley 
Farm” is the first. The volumes will be 
issued uniform in style with his other works. 
Two volumes, 12mo, cloth , $2.50 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s 
Spring Publications 





Miscellaneous Books 








RUBAIYAT OF A 
MOTOR CAR 


By Carolyn Wells. 
Author of ‘‘Idle Idyls,” ‘‘Patty Fairfield,” etc. 
Illustrations by F. Strothmann. 


As every motor-lover knows, the motor-car 
embodies all of the Chrisuan graces and some 
of the seven deadly sins. These are 
whimsically touched upo. in the ‘‘Rubaiyat,” 
with a sympathy that is bound to appeal 
to all. 
12mo, cloth 


Net. $1.00 





HOLLAND DESCRIBED 
BY GREAT WRITERS 


Edited By Esther Singleton 
Author of ‘‘London Described by Great 
Writers,” ‘Paris Described by Great Writers.”’ 


The book is especially valuable and inter- 
esting to those who have never travelled in 
Holland, as it contains descriptions of that 
noble land by the famous writers of the 
world. 


8vo, fully illustrated Net. $1.60 





THE KEY OF THE 
BLUE CLOSET 


By W. Robertson Nicoll 
Author of ‘‘Letters on Life,” etc. 


A volume of clever essays on life and con- 
duct, men, books, and affairs. You read 
with delight the reflections of the book-worm 
and the observations of the man of the world 
who sees things. 
i2mo, cloth 


Net. $1.40 





MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
I HAVE READ 


By Burton Emmet 


Every magazine reader has felt more than 
one pang of regret over the transitoriness of 
periodical literature. It is for those who would 
like to give permanence to this fleeting pro- 
fusion of intellectual riches and keep them all 
at fingers’ ends that ‘‘Magazine Articles | 
Have Read” has been put forward. net, $1.00 





THE LAUNCHING OF 
A UNIVERSITY 


By Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D. 


A volume of addresses and essays on vari- 
ous topics, educational and historical, by one 
of the best-known educators in the country, 
will, we believe, be found to be an important 
and valuable addition to educational and 
critical literature. 


8vo, cloth Net. $2.50 





HOW T0 PREPARE 
FOR EUROPE 


By H. A. Guerber 
Author of ‘‘Legends of Switzerland,” 
**Stories of the Wagner Operas,”’ etc. 


The most compfehensive work yet written 
in simple, clear, popular language, covering 
the almost infinite variety of subjects which 
may interest the European traveler, actual or 
prospective. 
12mo, with illustrations and maps, Net. $1.20 





THE ART 
OF KEEPING WELL 


By Cordelia A. Greene, M.D. 


Common sense hygiene for adults and 
children, The volume ts scientific and hygie- 
nic and contains directions for the prevention 
as well as the cure of disease, and is therefore 
an invaluable book for every home. 





FAMOUS INTRODUCTIONS 
TO SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


Edited By Beverly Warner, D.D. 


12mo, cloth. Net. $1.25 
——— 


The most notable utterances of Shakespearean 
criticism during the eighteenth century. 
A valuable contribution to Shakespearean 
literature by an authority. 

12mo, cloth : Net. $2.50 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s 
Spring Publications 


ig 

















#liscellaneous Books 





THE ART OF ORGAN 
BUILDING 


By George Ashdown Audsley 


Author of ‘‘Keramic Arts of Japan,” etc. 
2 vols, 4to, about 500 pages each, numerous 
illustrations, cloth, limited to 1000 sets. 

Special net, $20.00 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 
each copy to be numbered and signed by the 
author. Special net, $35.00 





JUSTICE 


ITS PLACE IN EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL MORALS 


By Patterson DuBois 


Author of ‘‘The Point of Contact in Teach- 
ing,”’ “‘Beckonings from Little Hands,” etc. 
It treats of the cultivation of the sense of 
justice and its use in education, moral train- 
ing, and in literature, etc. 
16mo, cloth 


probably, $t.00 








History and Biography 








AMERICANS 
OF 1776 


By James Schouler 


Author of ‘‘History of the United States,”’ 
“Eighty Years of Union,” etc. An original 
study of life and manners of the Revolu- 
tionary Period. 


12mo, cloth net, $2.00 





JACQUES CARTIER 
SIEUR DE LIMOILOU 


By James Phinney Baxter, A.M., Litt.D. 


A Memoir of Cartier, His Voyage to the 
St. Lawrence. A Bibliography and a Fac- 
simile of the Manuscript of 1534 with Anno- 
tations, etc. With numerous facsimile maps 
and other illustrations, to be issued in two 
forms: 

Japan paper edition, limited to 35 copies. 
Special net, $20.00 

Regular edition, limited to 300 copies. 
Special net, $10.00 





THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE: Zes History 


By J. H. Hazieton 


A thorough and painstaking history of the 
great document by an authority. 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, probably net, $4.50 





GEORGE ELIOT 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch 


Author of ‘‘The Splendid Spur,” ‘‘la,” 
‘The Ship of Stars,” etc. The eighth volume 
of the ‘‘Modern English Writers” series. 


12mo, cloth net, $1.00 





THE HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT 


By George Camden Rawlinson 


Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. A new edition of this 
famous work with all the illustrations of the 
original edition. 


Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, $3.00 
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COWARDICE:COURT 


GrcOTCHON 


COWARDICE-COURT 
GpCOIGCON 





























COWARDICE COURT 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, 


Author of “Nedra,” 


“Beverly of Graustark,” Etc. 








COURT.” How the feud 
sprang up between Lord 
Bazelhurst and Mr. Shaw in 


Mr. McCutcheon’s “Day 
of the Dog” and “Purple 


Parasol,” both charming stor- 





ies of adventure in his best vein 
have met with universal favor. 
We venture to say that a 
greater measure of favor will 
be given to his new book for 
this Spring, “COWARDICE 


their adjoining homes in the 
Adirondack Mountains; how 
Lady Penelope parleyed with 





the enemy, and how Dan 





Cupid took a part in their 














meeting; how the wife of Lord 





Bazelhurst drove Lady Penelope from her home and the paft that the haunted house and a 
terrible thunder storm play are told in the dashing and inimitable style of Mr. McCutcheon. 
The story is full of love and adventure and one is carried irresistibly by it from the first page 





to the end. 





With illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher, 


and 


decorations 


a ake 
12mo. cloth, $1.25 


Hapgood, 








DODD, 


PUBLISHERS 


MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


has a greater scope for the average man to-day than any other work of reference, because 
it tells what the average man wants to know. 


@ It presents in a clear, concise and uniform way what the majority of present experts consider 
the main features of every subject from the earliest times to those in which we live. 


@, The ai maned article’’ by one expert has given place to the ‘‘approved article’’ vouched for 
by many experts. 


@ Expert editors have given this authoritative verdict ency- 
clopedia form—thus insuring uniformity of treatment through- 
out the work. 


@ While it deals with everything everywhere, it deals with 
especial fullness, on all American questions, geographical, 
governmental, political and social, questions of finance, the 
trusts, insurance, municipal ownership, trades unions, etc. 


@ It includes biographies of our leading men in politics, 
business, the army and navy, the professions, in religious and 
philanthropic work, in literature, in music and on the stage. 


@ The illustrations bound together would make a volume 
larger than Webster's International Dictionary. 


@ The various departments bound separate would make 
nearly 300 volumes, costing hundreds of dollars, 


@ There are about 30,000 more articles in The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia than in any other encyclopedia in 
the English language; there are 10,000 more biographiés; 
there are more maps, more colored plates, more engravings 
and more illustrations of every kind, than in any other. But 
the real point lies not in the mere number of articles, nor in the 
quantity of biographies, nor in the great profusion of illustra- 
tions, but in the fact that every bit of information in The New 
International Encyclopedia is of interest to the average man. 








@, Furthermore, the arrangement is so simple and com. 
plete, an answer may be found on any question with- 


out an instant’s loss of time. . oo + 

; ae Os a 
Let Us Send You Our 25c. Osh ater 
Question Booklet— FREE Se 


Fill out the coupon and test your knowledge on the questions of the 
day you ought to know about. We will send you, at the same time, 
our descriptive pamphlet with fac-simile colored plates, engrav- 
ings, maps and charts, text pages and full description of the 
general plan, scope and arrangement of The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia, filling twenty volumes containing 
16,328 pages, covering 67,097 articles, illustrated with 
100 full-page colored lithographs, 400 duotints, 300 
maps and charts and over 7000 other illustrations, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 
8 372 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Real Parisian Life 


Tales More Fascinating and 
Exciting than Balzac or 
French Court Memories, 


I have secured the sets of 
Paul de Kock which were 
awarded the Gold Medal at 
St. Louis. Rather than re- 
bind thein—they are slightly 
rubbed through handling— 
I will sell them at had/ price 
as long as they last, and up- 
on small monthly payments. 


Paul de Kock 


The Merriest French Hum- 
orist 


has written sparkling, witty, 
amusing, riveting novels— 
antidotes for melancholy. 
The stories, literally translat- 
LJ ed, race merrily along, noth- 
ing didactic or dull; as original as Boccaccio, as mirthful as 
Gil Blas, more fascinating than Sterne or Smollett. 
SHORT FASCINATING STORIES 
“Paul de Kock is a tonic in books instead of bottles... MAX O’RELL, 
“His charming characters seems to be under = wi pen ee 2am 2s 
“HA ES LEVER. ‘He had kept France laughing for years—the Smollett 
reson” BOSTON HERALD. I dislike the superlative but I believe * P HOME, 
he bes d richest book value ever offered. The set contains the most del- 
feute ‘snd astietio' Prone illustrations made specially for this work by Glack- SCHOOL and oO FICE. 
«ns, Sloan, Wenzell, Sterner and many other famous artists. Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting Up to Date 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE and Authoritative. 2380 Pages, 5000 Illustrations. 
giving you full particulars and sample pages of this rare set of books, but Recently added 25,000 New Words, New Gazetteer 
you must write to-day, stating whether you are interested in cloth or half and New Biogregineat Dictionary. Editor W. 3. 
morocco binding. , Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com. of Ed’n. 
Highest Awards at St. Louis and at Portland. 
‘TON T. NARD, 425 Fifth Ave., New York. WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
CLINTON T. BRAINARD, 4 Bookman, Apr. 06 Largest of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper editions. 
Please send me particulars. I am interested in the - binding. 1116 pages and 1400 Iilustrations. 


Nam foe Write for “‘ The Story of a Book”’— Free. 
' - : G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Address ° 
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This collection, of which nearly half a million copies 
have already been sold, has done more to scatter smiles, to 
brighten dull hours and enliven happy ones than any song 
book ever published. Here are jolly songs, nonsense 
songs, convivial songs, plantation melodies, serenades, 
songs of rollicking swagger and songs of tender sentiment 


touched with the rosy tint of youth. 


Without raising the price, low as it is, or taking out one number, 
twenty-eight favorites have been added, including the famous 
Stein Song, Bohunkus, The Pope,Bring the Wagon Home John, Little 
Old Red Shawl, She’s Gone, Let Her Go, Landlord Fill the Flowing 
Bow!, The Yale Boola Song, and the best five of Foster's Melodies, 
making an unrivalled collection of 113 songs. The book belongs on 
every piano, in every house wherever “good fellows get together.” 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 61 Mason Street, BOSTON. 


























MEXICO Authorized English Translations of all Tariff, Legal and Commercial Publication. 
of the Mexican Republic, 
Following prices in U. S. Currency. Add 10c. extra for postage. 


| ea NRE 
Commercial Code—paper—$2.50. Tropical Agriculture—i!)ustrated—$5.00 
Commercial Code—sheep—$3.50. Colonization and Naturalization Law— $0.50. 
Coffee Growing in Mexico— $1.00. Railroad Law — $0.50. 
Federal Stam iw —$1 00. New Banking Law of Mexico—$0.50. 
Public Lands Law—$0.50. Trade Mark Law of Mexico—$0.75. 
Patent Laws—$!.00. Vacant, National Surplus, and Excess Lands—$0.50. 
Mexican Custom House Tariff—$2.50. Law of Weights and Measures—$0.75. 
Mexican Mining Laws—$1.00. Directory of Mexican Republic— $5.00 
Cuauhtemoc—cloth— $2.50. Maps of the Mexican States, each 22 by 28 inches—$5.00 
Coffee and India Rubber Culture—by the late Embassador, M. Romero—$8.00. 
Cuauhtemoc— Mexico's greatest historical novel—paper—$1.50. 
Regulations Governing Collection of Coinage, Stamps, & Refining, etc.,—$0.25. 
Picturesque Mexico—beautifully illustrated—size 10 by 12 inches $5.00. 
The Mines of Mexico—we)! illus., 270 pages, size 10 by 13 inches—$10.00. 
Directory of Mines, Haciendas, and Agencies—by P. G. Holms—370 pages, parallel columns English and 
Spanish—-$10.00. 


Address Dept. B, AMERICAN BOOK & PRINTING CO. 


Primera San Francisco 12, MEXICO, D. ! 
Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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HERBERT DELAND WILLIAMS 
or esas DOKPLATES BO K@VERSES 


NOL. MADISON —— YORK TEL 1236 GRAMERCY 














$$646666 


Tf You Want French Books 2.,°2o85.°% 


tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 


“°° WILLIAM R. JENKINS, *“2'5"** 


Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE, 
FFFFFFFFFFFFFFFSFSSSSFFFFF FSF 


NEW HANDSOMELY BOUND 
IMPORTATIONS BOOKS 


At Moderate Prices 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH NOVELS 
J. W. BOUTON 


(Established in 1857) 


10 West 28th Street, New York 


Telephone : 2454 Madison Square 








9 Firreentu Year, Candid, suggestive 
Criticism, literary and tec hnical Revision 
om tical.Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 
Cie prose and verse. lastruction. 
References: Mrs. Mary Wilkins 
Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, W.D.Howells, Mrs. 
® L.C. Moulton, T. N. Page, and others. 
Send stamp for BooKLET to WM. A. DRESSER, 
Mention The Bookman, RB. 3, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 





An attractive 80-page book on encyclo- 
paedias, and describing more particularly the 


NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


will be sent to all persons interested on request. 
See announcement on another page. 








$ Six miles from Boston. 
For Girls Four connected buildings. 
Advanced elective courses. 
Piano and Voice Specialties. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue. 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard). 


Address 100 SuMMIT ST. Newton, Mass. 





ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, Shop for mechanic 
arts. Strong Teachers. A vigorous school life. A new gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific school and business, Illustrated 


ramphiet sent free. Please address. 
DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hail, Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 








INTERNATIONAL | 





For Ary Book on Earth 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
| eaitaate Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 


Typewriting 


@ Manuscripts of any size and nature neatly 
and accurately typewritten at a very moderate 
rate. Only expert work. 

@ Book MS. at special rates. 
revision. 

@ For rates and full information, address 
H. S., care of The Bookman, 372 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 














Technical MS. 





Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s size. 
Sold Only in £ Yellow Box—for your protection, Ourved handle and face to fit the = a Bristles in 
irregular tufte—cleans 


— ‘** the teeth. 


Hole in handle and hook to hold 


is means much to cleanly per- 


Nb only ones who 


like our b: 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 





meoium ecu ass 
gant Children’s esc, 
Send for our free booklet, A Truths.” 

FLORENCE MFG. ©O., 169 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 


By? mail or at Gentes, 
** Toot 
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Holds America’s Highest Prize 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Finest in the 
W orld 


46 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 








Sold in %-lb. and &{-Ib. Cans 
FULL WEIGHT 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














HEADACHE 


is the brain’s cry 
for phosphates 





Every effort of the body consumes 
phosphates. When the supply is less 
than the demand, derangement takes 
place and headache follows. 3 


Horsford’s: 
Acid Phosphate 


is the ideal preparation for brain- 
workers. Supplies phosphates in a 
form readily assimilated, promptly 
relieving headache, nervousness and 
insomnia. 


Pamphlet containing full information 
mailed free on request. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25cts. 
to Rumrorp CuHemicat Works, J-37, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle postage paid. 

















| 
The Standard American Brand 
OF 


STEEL PENS 


Samples for trial, 12 different numbers 
for all styles of writing, sent postpaid on 
receipt of 6 cents postage. 











SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 





| ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 


WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 
e 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price, CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L006 FOR THE RAME AND THE 
Ms. TED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEonce Frost Co., Manens, BOSTON, MASS., U.B * 





TEETER 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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For the season beginning June 1 and ending September 15, 
1906, Pacific Coast and Northwest tourists will have the 
lowest all-summer rates ever offered to these sections. 


with choice of 
direct routes, 
round-trip 


To Los Angeles 

San Francisco 
San Diego rates will be: 
From Chi- 


cago, $75.00; from St. Louis, $69.00; 
from other points, proportionately low. 
For tour in one direction via Puget 
Sound and Portland, rates will be: 
From Chicago, $88.50; from St. Louis, 
$82.50; from other points proportion- 
ately low. 


During special periods even lower rates 
will be available. The usual low rates will also 
be in effect for trips to Colorado, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, the Black Hills and Yellowstone Park. 





with choice of 
irect routes, 
round-trip rates 


Tacoma 
Portland will be: From 
Chicago, $75.00; 


from St. Louis, $69.00; from other 


points, proportionately low. For tour 
in one direction via California, rates 
will be: From Chicago, $88.50; from 
St. Louis, $82.50; from other points 
proportionately low. 

Rates to Spokane, Wash., will be $5.00 


less than those quoted above. Rates to Helena, 
Butte and Anaconda, Mont., will be $10.00 


less than those above. 


To Seattle 


The Pacific Coast Tours of the Burlington Route are of the highest standard. 
They have been.developed and elaborated year by year since 1882, with the 


result that they are to-day unsurpassed. 


It will be a pleasure to help plan your tour. Our handsome new booklet, 
“Pacific Coast Tours,” will answer nearly all your questions and the others will 
receive personal attention. The use of this booklet will save you the trouble of 
getting and combining the separate ones of the many different roads. 


Burlington 


An expenditure of a penny and a minute will secure a 
copy of “Pacific Coast Tours.” 
above your name and address on a postal and send it to 


Just write these words 





P. S. EUSTIS 
P 125 277 “Q” Building, Chicago 


THE SURR POINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB ST3., N. Y. 


Houte 





























Vo 
For Easter—Rejoice 
Stop doing penance by unnecessary dip- 
ping into an ink-bottle. Have pen and 
ink in hand by using Waterman's Ideal pic ie) 
Fountain Pen. If you enjoy this relief : | £dea. che 
yourself. why not make an appropriate , ‘a ‘ 
WS “ S , 
of one of our Lily design or silver fili- : : of : A 
ih gree pens to some friend or relative who Page 
would appreciate a like convenience. 
Pens may be had in attractive Easter CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in 
practice attests the unequalled excel- A 
J, boxes on request. ' 
: - Ir th the S lence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It S 
Insist on the “Ideal” pen wi = poon cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents 
Feed. The Clip-Cap is a rs et conve- decay. It is applied to the brush without the 
nience identified only w oa. = waste attending the use of powder. That you Imp 
Pens purchased anywhere may be ex- } may know by experience its value we will Bes: 
changed, if unsatisfactory at any of send you free a sample tube of Dentacura and Bul 
our addresses. our booklet, ‘‘Taking Care of the Teeth.” 
L. E. Waterman Co. Write at once. Offer expires May 1st, '06. The 
New York Dentacura may be had at most toilet counters. Ame 
173 Breadway ee. om Price 25c. If your dealer does not have it 
San Francisco : ang we will send it on receipt of price. TI 
a. eee DENTACURA COMPANY 67 ALLING ST, NEWARK N, J, _ 
Rec 
Sev 
fepm floors by first sweep- rs fi rat 
-covered broom mois- If you are *‘going down”’ a little Tw. 
—lack power and vigor to ‘‘do 
a a food does not prop- The 
erly supply the need. Oth 
Change! Edu 
A colorless liquid; po y ful, safe and economical. Inst&antly destroys 
foul odors and disegsepreeding matter.\- Specially prepared for house- 
in quart bottles,. by druggists everywhere. 
An illustrated booklet with valuable sanitary 
information mailed free. Address 
Henry B, Platt, 42 Cliff Street, N. ¥. Furnish the things that the sys- 
tem must have to make bone, mus- 
: . xaNG R The 
cle, and the gray matter in brain " 
and nerve centres. 1 
T 
10 days’ trial shows one that feel- eu 
ing of reserve strength so essential } 
to success, S 
‘ P 
Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 











have been established over S0 YEARS. By our system % 85 
ments every family in moderate circumstances can own a v 
piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
piano in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and 
explanations. 4 


PIANO CC Boviston St., Boston, lass. 
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Chronicle and Comment \ 
We Respectfully Decline—Some Remarks Concern- Thomas F. Millard (with portrait) . é . ‘ 244 
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Andrew Carnegie and Professor Matthews .- 2 Prefieser Gos rages Gere ee 26 
: William Allen White » e ‘ ‘ - < 245 
An Unsolicited Testimonial—Stewart Edward White 2 
profanses to consider Samuel Hopkins Adams A. C. Benson’s Walter Pater» . . . « 246 
ugely amusing White réle as a re ormer (with Charles Klein in his Library (portrait) . P . 246 ‘ 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
Reminiscences of a Fellow Player 


B 
FRANCIS WILSON 


With 32 full-page illustrations 


$2.00 net; postage 19 cents. 





CRORES BORO O 


ee 


Intimate and delightful reminiscences 
of Joseph Jefferson, his conversations, 
his opinions on literature and art—told 
by Francis Wilson, the well-known actor. 
There are many of Jefferson's charac- 
teristic stories full of his wise and witty 
interpretations of the incidents of his 

career and reflections of every phase of his long and happy life. 


LUCY OF THE STARS 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
Author of “The Vagabond” 
A remarkably powerful, vivid story of our own day. The vigor and variety of the char- 
acters, the rush of events, the charm of the writing, make this a most unusual book. 


Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball. $1.50 


THE TOWER | SIX STARS 


By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT By NELSON LLOYD 
A love story placed in the life of a college | “Six Stars” contains more humor, originality, 
community viewed from the faculty side and | sentiment and interest than any known 
told with deep understanding and the most | town of its size. An altogether delightful 
delicate art. book. 
$1.50 | 








lilustrated. $1.50 





NEW POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


In 16 volumes. Each sola separately. Limp leather, $1.25 net; cloth, $1.00 


The text of this most attractive and convenient edition will be the same as that of the Boxhill Edition, the 
volumes of which were edited by Mr. Meredith and copyrighted. The make-up and general appearance 
will be similar to the successful Biographical Edition of Stevenson. 


READY IN APRIL 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL SANDRA BELLONI 
DIANA OF THE CROSS-WAYS~ - VITTORIA 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
brecerernrnrnrnrnrwsernrnrarururuswousereraresnserurareseresususeserwsesererereres er 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
EVELYN’S DIARY 


THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JoHN EveLyn, Esq., F. R.S., together with the Private Cor- 
respondence between Charles I and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir Edward Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon, and Sir Richard Browne, and a Lire or Evetyn by Henry B. WHEATLY, F.S.A. 
4 vols., 8vo, $14.00 net, 


THE GARDENS OF ITALY 


seing a series of Illustrations from Photographs of the most Famous Examples of The Gardens of 
Italy by CHarLes LaruHaM. With descriptive text by E. MarcH PHILLips. Wéith 300 bcauti- 
ful half-tone illustrations. 2 vols., folio, $18 00 net. 


_A superbly illustrated work, treating most completely the deservedly famous and beautiful Gardens of Italy, fasci- 
* nating alike to the lovers of Gardening, Architecture, Art, and History. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 


An analysis of the Origin and Development of English Church Architecture from the Norman Con- 
quest to the Dissolution of the Monasteries. By Francis Bonn, M.A. With 1254 illustrations, 
comprising 785 photographs, sketches and measured drawings and g6g plans, sections, diagrams a 
moldings. Thick, 4to, $12.00 net, ‘ 


This book traces the development of the whole course of English Medieval Church Architecture, giving a full analy- 
tical and illustrated account of the development of every feature of the Gothic church from the plan to the pinnacle. 


THINGS INDIAN 


Being discursive notes on various subjects connected with India. By WiLL1AmM Crookg, of the 
Bengal Civil Service (Retired.) 8vo, $3.00 mez. 


This work proposes to do for India what Mr. Basil Chamberlain’s “Things Japanese”’ has done for Japan: to record a 
large quantity of interesting information which belongs to neither the Guide Book nor to History, but is essential to the 


proper understanding of both. MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


HER ENVIRONMENT AND TRAGEDY. By T. F. HENDERSON, author of ‘“‘The Casket Letters and 
Mary Queen of Scots,” and editor (with W. E. Henley) of ‘‘The Centenary Burns,” etc. 
With 96 full-page illustrations and 2 photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., large 8vo, $6.00 net. 


_ In this new and important work Mr. Henderson treats of the personality and career of Mary Stuart, more particularly 
in relation to her contemporaries and her exceptional circumstances. The pictures form an unusually complete gallery of 
the portraiture of Queen Mary. 


THE RUSSIAN COURT IN THE 18th CENTURY 


By FitzGERALD MOLLOY, author of ‘‘The Romance of Royalty,” “The Sailor King,” etc. With 2 
photogravure frontispieces and 16 full-page illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00 net. 


The whole amazing story of the Russian Court is told with that faithful attention to facts, that vivid realism and dra- 
matic style which have gained this writer his wide popularity. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


First PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By Sir WALTER ARMsTRONG, Director of the National 
Gallery, Ireland. Wéith photogravure and other illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
A smaller and much cheaper edition of this excellent work, which won such unusual praise in its folio edition. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN 


By Moritz KARAsowskI. Translated by Emiry Hitt. Second edition, revised and further letters 
added. Wéith portraits and facsimiles.. 2 vols., 12m0, $4.00 net. 


BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE BOOKS atest Editions 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas and Views. All prices met. 
Germany (Northern) New Edn. $2.40 











Canada. . .- + + $1.50 Germany (Rhine) . * .  @10 Londonand Its Environs . §1.8 
Alps(Eastern) . 3-00 Great Britain si 4 4 3.00 Norway and Sweden Py y 4 
AWE ee 6. te oy Greece : . . 2.40 Palestine and Syria . . 3. 
Belgium and Holland ° 1.80 Italy (from the Alps to Naples Paris and Its Environs » 1.80 
Berlin and Its Environs . -go with 26 Maps and 44 Plans) 2.40 Spain and Portugal . 4-80 
te ee ea 45° Italy(Northern) .. . . 2.40 SWitzerland . . . . 2.40 
France (Northern) . . 2.10 Italy (Central) and Rome, New Travelers’ Manual of Conver- 
France (Southern) . . 2.70 kan Se Re 2.25 sation, in English, Ger- 
Germany(Southern) .. 1.80 Italy)(Southern) and Sicily 180 man, French and Italian -go 





CHARLES SCRIBNERS’S SONS, New York 
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A LITTLE 


NEW FICTION 





= 





SISTER OF 
DESTINY 


CLAMMER 


2 THE COURT or LOVE . 


GELETT BURGESS 


The singular ad- 
ventures of an 
American heiress 
who, in disguise, 
sees various phases 
of life in New York 
with happy results 
to others and no lit- 
tle amusement to 
herself. 


By ALICE BROWN 


A little book, light as a bubble and 
easily read at a sitting, comes from 
Miss Alice Brown, author of “ Para- 
dise,”’ “‘Meadow Grass,” etc., which 
will inveigle the reader by its title, and 
capture him by its interest and attrac- 
tive appearance. ‘‘ The Court of Love” 
is irresistible in its comedy, laughable 
in its absurd situations, and kindly in 


WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 


“The heroine’s 
name was Eve, and 
the clammer there 
upon promptly 
christens himself 
Adam, Theirs is 
a dainty love-story, 
told with skill, 
fancy, and charm.”’ 
— Richmond Times- 

Dis patch. 


$1.50 its attitude toward modern life. $1.25 

















MISS FROTHINGHAM’S 


‘* This is an uncommonly well 
constructed and readable novel. 
Miss Frothingham writes with 
spirit and a good literary in- 
stinct. There was promise in 
her first book, ‘The Turn of the 
Road,’ and ‘The Evasion’ 
gives further assurance of her 
powers.” —JV. Y. Evening Post. 


THE EVASION 


**«€ The Evasion,’ which marks 
Miss Frothingham’s second en- 
trance into the field of fiction, 
is a work of exalted aim and 
artistic excellence, and leaves a 
deep impression as a strong 
study of diverse humanity.” 

—Boston Herald. 


“The greatest strength of this author, whose every page is absorbing, whose work 
is full of subtly clever and poetic touches, lies in the convincing and sympathetic realism 
of her characterization.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 


$1.50 














THE LOG OF A SEA ANGLER 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER 


‘*The sportsman will revel in this book of 
sunshine, fresh breezes, salty spray and buoyant 
open-air life; but one need not be a sportsman 
to relish this brisk narrative of ideal vacation 


days.”—New York Mail. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.63 


CATTLE BRANDS 
By ANDY ADAMS 


‘*There’s humor of a rude frontiersman type 
in these yarns by the author of ‘The Log of a 
Cowboy.’”’—N. Y. Times. 


$1.50 





THE MAYOR OF WARWICK 
By HERBERT M. HOPKINS 


The author of ‘‘The Fighting Bishop” has 
written a brilliant novel of contemporary Amer- 
ican life, in which the political, educational and 
social centers belonging to a modern and well- 
organized community are rarely portrayed. With 
frontispiece in color by Henry Hutt. 


$1.50 


BETWEEN TWO MASTERS 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 


A vivid and dramatic novel dealing with the 
20th century struggle between God and Mammon. 


$1.50 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON & NEW YORK 
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YARD & 
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IN VANITY FAIR 


By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


A brilliant tale of fact, unmatchable in fiction. The story of the 
birth and development of current fashions is here seen to be the story of 
one of the great forces of our moderr. life. It is an astonishing revela- 
tion of human nature. It abounds in humor, fascinating characterization, 
lively incident and vivid description. 


With 16 Doubletone Illustrations, $1.50 net. 
(Postage 15 cents.) 





THE 


Brilliant New Fiction 


WHERE 





INVISIBLE BOND|SPEECH ENDS 


With Double Frontispiece in Colors by 


C. Allan Gilbert 


By ELEANOR TALBOT KINKEAD 


A forceful novel of life and character in the Ken- 
tucky of to-day, built around two women of strongly 
opposing types and characters. It is a story of un- | really fine, human love story, a very sincere, in-: 


Beautifully Illustrated, $1.50 


5 
- - = $1.50 By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


WITH A PRELUDE BY 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


A novel of the orchestra which gives us, in a 


isual accomplishment by a writer destined to a | formed and intelligent study of its environment. It 


future, 


is a tale of great spirit. 








Introducing 


THE BUILDING OF THE ORGAN 


By NATHAN HASKELL POLE 
12mo, board, $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 


the 
Symphonic Poem 








By 
HOWARD 
CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 


The ARMY GIRL 


AND 
The NAVY GIRL 


The most distinguished 
Pastels Mr, Christy has so 
far drawn, 

Richly colored 
1344x1984 on Khaki mounts 
19 X 24 tuches. Each $1.00 


A CORNER IN WOMEN 


By TOM MASSON 
Mr. Masson is, in the best and highest sense, the most 
American of humorists; his themes are Home and Love, 
and the things men and women do, and say, and 
think at work and at play, the whole built upon that 
sincerity and saturated with that genuine humor which are 
the savor and the characteristic of the best American life. 





Cover by Gibson 
70 Yilustrations, $1.60 net. (Postage 18 cents.) 





READY WE 


SANDY of the 
SIERRAS 


By RICHARD BARRY 
A novel of keen insight, 
rapid action and unusual 
power. 
Lilustrated, $1.50 


KT MONTH 


SCARLETT of 
the MOUNTED 


By MARGUERITE 
MERINGTON 


A frolicsome story, witty 
and entertaining. 
Lilustrated, $1.25 








A New Picture 

By 
Ww. L. TAYLOR 

Mr. Taylor here gives ‘us 

a new interpretation of the 

Nativity which combines, as 

no other painter has com- 

bined them, the human as 

well as the divine con- 

ceptions of Christ, the Babe, 
and his Mother. 


Beautifully colored 
1214 x 17 inches, $1.00 
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The Best Fiction 





HERBERT QUICK’S New Novel 


DOUBLE 
TROUBLE 


The first comedy novel based on dual personality. 


In one “state of soul” the heroisa 
quiet retired business man, a lover 
of books, proud of a Puritan con- 
science. 


In the‘other he is a breezy promo- 
ter of the Middle West, loud, sporty, 
rakish. 

When both careers cross paths 
there follows a series of mirth-mak- 
ing situations, farcical confusion. ~ 


Sixteen pictures by Orson Lowell. 
Bound in Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 





CRACE ALEXANDER’S 


Judith 


“A carefully written story, picturesque and interesting."—PAz/adelphia Item. 
“Strong, vital, and full of interest.”"—/ndianapolis News. ‘‘ ‘Judith’ is worth reading.” 
—Philadelphia Record. ‘‘A wholesome story of true love.”"—T7he Outlook. 

Illustrated by George Wright, 12mo, bound in cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 





CEORCE HORTON’S 


The Edge of Hazard 


A riot of brave chances in Japan and Manchuria just before the Russo-Japanese War. 
The interest comes in waves of exciting incident that rise higher and higher and sweep 
the reader on and on. Fred Hardy, knight of the Twentieth Century rivets the attention 
—Fred Hardy and the Princess whom he wooed and saved and won. 

Beautiful pictures by C. M. Relyea. 12mo, Cloth bound, $1.50 postpaid. 





WARREN CHENEY’S 


The Challenge 


“A charming story with no affectation, told directly and prettily."—New York Sun 
‘‘Has a restrained dramatic intensity very grateful to the artistic sense.”"— 7he Outlook. 
Pictured by N. C. Wyeth. Bound in Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 











THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
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The Best Fiction 


Che HOUSE ofa 
)USAND CANDL 


Meredith Nicholson’s Great Success 


“More than fulfils the promise of its alluring title.’—-New York Globe. 

“Should be rechristened ‘The Book of a Thousand Delights.’ ’’—Philadelphia Item, 
“A most entrancing atmosphere from start to finish.”” —Boston Transcript. 
“Piquant, original, charming.”—St. Louis Republic. 
“Dowered with the joy of life.”—Chicago Journal. 
“The best romance since Stevenson.”—Omaha World, 


THE BEST-SELLING NOVEL 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


bound in cloth, $1.50 postpaid 



































12mo, 





aS 
CIPD A, 
DANN 








By FRANCIS LYNDE, Author of “The Grafters” 


‘Che 
QUICKENING 


“*A story of the kind of love none but cynics ever scoff at, a story of struggle and passion, 
stirring incident, and the nobler womanhood.”— Mew York Times. ‘‘Sincere and deep in pur- 
pose, beautiful and artistic in style.”"— Chicago News. ‘‘As a picture of the development of 
young American manhood ‘The Quickening’ is without a peer.” —Louisville Courier—Journal, 


Illustrated by E. M. ASHE. Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


DAVID M. PARRY’S 
The Scarlet Empire 


‘“‘The first answer by a man of national prominence to the riotous debate for all kinds of 
equality."—Mew York Times. ‘‘ An interesting, well-conceived study of possible extreme con- i 
ditions if the pendulum of socialism swings too far."—New York World. 4 


Pictures in color by Herman Wall. Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers. 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE SPOILERS By REX E. BEACH 


This is a story written dy a strong man, of a strong man, for strong and grown-up men 
to read. Itisa tale such as is told by a man perhaps once in a life-time—a tale of impetu- 
ous emotion, of brute strength and courage, of swift and passionate love and hate—a tale 
which tells itself without fine words—vigorous, forceful, mighty. There is no room for the 
violet conventions of society in that robust land where ‘‘ never a law of God or man runs 
north of Fifty-three.’? The only law is the law of possession, of individual conscience and 
of hunger—perhaps above all the law of hunger—the hunger for gold digged out of the 
hills, and the blinding hunger of man for woman and woman’s love. It is a story of to-day, 
but it goes back to the root of things, and is true of all men and all real women since time 
began. Illustrated. Price $1 50. 


THE PRINCESS OLGA By ERVIN WARDMAN 


Harding, a young American engineer, is sent to Crevonia, a little, independent kingdom 
in the heart of Europe, to reorganize certain mining interests held by American financiers. 
Crevonia proves to be a very nest of plots and intrigues, the succession to the throne being 
claimed by four heirs. Harding becomes involved in exciting and dangerous adventures, 
falling in love with the most beautiful of the conspirators, the Princess Olga, who is matched 
against him in the struggle. An absorbing romance, told with vivacity and vigor. ; 

Price $1.50 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOR, WOMEN 
AND THINGS 


This is a successor to MEN AND THINGS, the initial volume of what is perhaps the 
most notable work of humor ever published. That Mark Twain knows what is best and 
lasting in humorous literature, and how to select it, goes without saying. Besides selec- 
tions Bee Mark Twain’s own writings, other authors represented in the volume are J. K. 
Bangs, Josephine Daskam, Bret Harte, W. L. Alden, Thomas A. Janvier, Gelett Burges, 
George Ade, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, W. D. Howells, etc., etc. 

Illustrated. Price $1.50, 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


A collected edition of Swinburne’s Dramatic Works is now published for the first time. 
The series is in all respects uniform with his complete Poetical Works, published last year. 
The set consists of five volumes as follows: 

The QUEEN MOTHER—ROSAMUND 
CHASTELARD—BOTHWELL (Acts I and II) 
BOTHWELL (Acts III-V) 





MARY STUART Gage ee including the Essays on the Life and Character of Mary Stuart) 
T 


LOCRINE—THE §S 
LOMBARDS 


Five vols., Crown octavo, Gilt Tops, Uncut Edges, Price $10.00 net. 


IN SUN OR SHADE * Poems by LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


A volume of lyrics and other verses written, as the title implies in varying moods. The 
author, whose work in the best magazines has made her name a cherished one with all 
lovers of poetry has the true poetic gift, and her verses are opalescent with music, rhythmic 
beauty and exquisite diction. With Gilt Tops and Deckled Edges. Price $1.50 net. 


RISE OF THE NEW WEST Oy PRORNER, Pee 


(Volume 14—The American Nation: A History) Professor of American History. 
University of Wisconsin. 

This volume deals with the period of readjustment between the War of 1812 and the time 
of the triumphant Jacksonian Democracy, and covers the years 1815—1830. The author aims 
to show the importance of regarding American development as the outcome of economic 
and social as well as political forces. In particular, attention has been paid to the colon‘za- 
tion and development, both social and economic, of the Western States. The panic of 1819, 
with its results, receives full treatment, as do the very important topics of the Missouri 
Compromise and the Monroe Doctrine. 

With Maps. Library Edition $2.00 net. University Edition $2.00. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


ERS—MARINO FALIERO—ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE 
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Doubleday, Page & Co’s 3 Magazines 
for lovers of the country 


You Need Them ‘All 


We began the publication of Bkmn 5, °06 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
COUNTRY LIFE 133 East 16thSt., New York 


IN AMERICA Be ce eh thera 


COUNTRY LIFE 
at the very start of the present out-of- IN AMERICA 
door movement, and added two other 
magazines as the need for them arose. | Win 
It is a luxurious magazine of beauty 
and inspiration, covering the widest 
outdoor interest in all its ° attractive 
fields. 











ADDRESS 








Bkmn. 5, 06 
Doubleday, P’ Co. 
THE GARDEN 133 Ban 16dh Se, New York 
fi 1.00 f 
MAGAZINE , Enclred find $1.00 for « 
is a practical and suggestive work-a- Ct ag 
day manual for the garden-lover. 
Well illustrated, and covering inten- | Name 
sively one corner of the outdoor 
field. ADDRESS 
With Country Life in America 
$4.50 











FARMING 








Tepresents the new farmer, the man 

who wants the best—in magazines as | Doubleday, Page & Co. 

well as tools and stocks and crops. 133 East 16th St., New York 
2 Enclosed find $1.00 for a 

Illustrated as no farm magazine ever | year's subscription to 


was before. 


Bkmn. 5, 06 


To interest you in these beautiful 
magazines, we print these tempting 
coupons. Use the one which meets | Appress 














your needs. If you still need convinc- | With Garden Magazine $1.60 


ing that you peed them all, test them Country ae » 


4.50 | 
by a : 








$1.00 ‘Trial Tip for 3 Months: 


We will send all these magazines for 3 months for $1.00 
to new readers to introduce them. Only one sab- 
scription to a person. 


P, S.—You are invited to visit our library salesroom to examine these magazines and our out-of-door books, 
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The New Novel by the Author of «The Virginian” 
“Is the Most Engaging Story Yet Written of Southern Life” 


Mr. Owen Wister’s Lady Baltimore 


Charmingly Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


“It is a delightful picture Mr. Wister ‘‘There are very many sound artistic 
presents, drawn with so much delicacy and reasons why this story should be preferred 
sympathetic appreciation and good humor to ‘The Virginian”...as a picture it is 
that the reader is captivated at the start.” charming; as a story it has genuine 
—Globe and Comm'l Advertiser. strength.”— 7he New York Evening Mail. 


** It is the quiet annals of an old southern town told in the half whimsical, 


wholly sympathetic style of Cranford, to which it is closely akin in charm.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


New Books of Notable Interest 








Agnes and Egerton Castle’s new novel if Youth but Knew 
By the Author of “The Pride of Jennico,” “Young April,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s new novel The Portreeve 
By the Author of “‘Children of the Mist,” “The American Prisoner,”’ “The Secret Woman,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s snewplay Nero 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree's latest brilliant success, by the author of “Ulysses.” 
Cloth, $1.25 net (postage &.) ; large paper edition on Japanese vellum, $5.00 


Mr. John Spargo’s social study The Bitter Cry of the Children 


A personal investigation of the conditions of poverty affecting children. Cloth, $1.50 net ( postage 3c.) 


Mr. Hugo R. Meyer’s Municipal Ownership in Great Britain 


The facts of experience with figures, sources and dates fully given. Cloth, $1.50 net ( postage 1}c.) 


Memoirs of Archbishop Temple By Seven Friends 


The story of a rare combination of blended breadth and power. Two volumes, 8vo, $9.00 net 


Prof. C. T. Winchester’s Life of John Wesley 


Better than any other biography, this brings out the personalty of this plain little man of such wonder- 
ful mastery over men. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net ( postage 17¢.) 


Napoleon. Volume IX of the Cambridge Modern History 


The sixth to appear in the notable series projected by Lorp Acton, described by the Nation as “ the most 
full, con*prehensive and scientific history of modern times.” Nearly ready. Cloth, Royal 8vo, $4.00 net 


Mr. James Loeb’s_ franslationof Professor Paul Decharme’s 
Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas 


**Thorough enough for scholars, entertaining enough for the general reader...singularly lucid and engaging.” 
New York Tribune. 


Cloth octavo, 792 pages, with four-fuill page illustrations, $7.00 net 
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Rahab By RICHARD BURTON. 
Author of “Forces in Fiction,” ‘Lyrics of Brotherhood,” etc. 
Just published. $1.25 net, by mail $1.31. 





A ag nelle 


A verse drama portraying the fall of Jericho, with Rahab, the Oriental enchantress, as the central figure. 


“Moving and forcible in the reading, and might act well. A poetic drama of high quality. . .simply 
and fluently written, with many felicities of phrase. . . plenty of dramatic action. . . the tale is one 
of repentance and pure love requited.”—V. Y. Zimes Review. 


The Nonchalante By STANLEY OLMSTED 


A highly temperamental tale of American students in a German University town. $1.25. 
“One of the really striking things of the spring fiction.”—Li/e. 


On Common Ground POF ay he. ty 


Full of the characteristic charm and humor of the author of The Abandoned Farmer ($1.25.) 
The idyl of a gentle bachelor who in the pursuit of happiness, retires toa small farm and raises 
chickens, with unexpected results ($1.50.) Just published. 


Casa Grande By CHARLES D. STUART 


An unusually well written romance of the Yosemite in the squatter days by a promising new 
author, Just published. 


The Girls of Gardenville (nN A 


“The author will certainly win new admirers in the present volume, . . piquancy and naturalness, 
Suffused throughout is a spirit of refinement, as well as merriment. . . an excellent book to put in 
the hands of young people.”—Boston Herald. 


A Summer in the Apple Tree Inn © 534.2s%2008 


Illustrated by Mary Wellman. 

Four winsome children keep a tiny hostelry in the midst of a New England apple orchard. Through 

the medium of a mysterious Japanese | ayn wens bits of Japanece legend are woven into the story. 
There is also an outdoor play suitable ildren. ($1.25.) 


“Fairies, genii and other imaginative characters give a certain alluring qualily to this pleasant 
tale for young children.”"—Boston Transcript. 


Problems of Babyhood. ,,,22.2: 244M, crorge welts rrrz 
With some 20 illustrations by E. A. Bell. 2d printing 
$1.25 net. By mail $1.33. 

“A little work of decided value and which, more is the pity, is needed by thousands of parents who 
ought already to have mastered many of its teachings. . . Those who have never been brought toa 
realization of the evil done by thoughtless care of little folk—falsehood told to them, ill-considered 
punishments, etc.—will find the little book to be worth its weight in gold.”’"—S¢. Louzs Globe- Democrat. 


By Dr. EDWARD CURTIS $1.25 os il $1.33. 
Nature and Health Sensible advice on the care of h - owen an Fy ao 


“Manages to cover its subject fully. One can dip into it here and there, and be certain always of 
finding something worth while, told succinctly, with a dry wit that like the claws of the burr makes 
it stick. . . he believes in cultivating the imagination and the memory. His book will make his - 
readers think.” — 7i#mes- Review. 


Edited by R. C. RINGWALT 
American Public Problems $1.50 nee each: by mall $165. 
THE ELECTION OF SENATORS IMMIGRATION 
By GEORGE H. HAYNES By PRESCOTT FP. HALL 


Author of ‘“‘Representation in State Legislatures” 
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“A readable work containing a large amount 

Shows the historical reasons for the pressnt of valuable information... Especially to be 

system of election and its effect on the Senate commended is the discussion of the racial effects 

and the Senator, and on state and local govern- of immigration. .. As a trustworthy general 

ment, with a detailed review of the arguments guide, and to college debating societies it should 
for and against direct election. prove a godsend.”—W. Y. Evening Post. 
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Putnam’s New Books | iuussed casivgue 
Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops 


By Henry Ccdman Potter, Bishop of New York. 


Svo with 17 Photogravure Portraits. 





In his own easy and graceful manner Bishop Potter has recorded illuminating anecdotes and experiences connected 
with famous bishops. Fhese reminiscences are very human and personal and reveal the men themselves under their 
vestments. Bishop Potter has done more than write a charming book ; he has performed a genuine service in preserv- 
ing these intimate memories of distinguished prelates, and some ‘of the memoirs which his readers will find most 


From a College Window 


By Arthur .C. Benson, Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo. Net $1.25. 


A collection of familiar essays, in which the reader is brought under the spell of a singularly interesting and attrac- 
tive personality. The book is a frank outpouring of the author's intimate thoughts, a frank expression of what he 
prizes and expects in life. The papers are characterized by the intimacy of self-revelation, the allusiveness, and sense 
of overflow that belong to the familiar essay at its best. 


In Thamesland 


Cruises and Rambles through England from the Sources of the Thames to the Sea. 
By Henry Wellington Wack, author of ‘‘The Congo Free State,” Romance of Victor 
Hugo and Juliette Drouet,” etc. 

Crown 8vo. With about rooillustrations and a map. Net $3.00 


A book literally packed with historic and romantic associations which adorn the story of the great little river. It is 
indispensable company in boat, trap, and automobile, and to all travellers in the region most characteristic of 


Life in the Open 


Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and Hound In Southern California. 


By Charles F. Holder, author of ‘‘Life of Darwin,” ‘‘Big Game Fishes,” etc. 
Sv0., 92 full page illustrations. Net $3.50. 
Mr. Holder has ridden, driven, sailed, tramped, fished, and shot over every foot of the forest and sea, plain and 
mountain, which he describes so picturesquely and with such keen delight. His book is a chronicle of sporting experi- 


ences that carries along with it a good deal of exciting narrative and a considerable amount of interesting information 
in regard to social life, as well as the flora and fauna of the country he loves so well. 


Winged Wheels in France 


By Michael Myers Shoemaker, author of"“The Heart of the Orient,” ‘“The Great Siberian 
Railway,” etc. 
Svo., with about 60 illustrations. Net $2.50. 
The record of a motor-car trip of nearly 5000 miles over superb highways and enchanting byways through the Rhine 
Valley and thence to Switzerland. The oH ume is in no sense of the word a guide book ; no set itinerary was followed 


with feverish haste, but, as — might direct, pausing in some ancient city or quaint village, climbing mountains to 
visit long-forgotten castles or rolling into valleys in search of deserted abbeys. 


New Novels Worth Reading. 


NO. 101, SAINTS IN SOCIETY 
By Wymond Carey. //lustrated, By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 
ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE PETER AND ALEXIS 
By H. O. Sturgis. Jllusirated. By Dmitri Merejkowski. 
TEE SACRED CUP A LOST CAUSE 
By Vincent Brown. By Guy Thorne, 
Crown Svo. Each $1.50. 
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SPRING TIME — FICTION TIME 























SECOND EDITION OF BENSON’S REMARKABLE NOVEL 


The Angel of Pain : 


‘Tt is the strongest and at the same time the most delicate story the 
author of ‘Dodo’ has yet written.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Vanity Square 
By EDGAR SALTUS 


A love-story in which a es Ar mene is 
involved and which affords complications that 
make the mystery peculiarly baffling. 


‘For sheer cleverness no American novelist 
curpasses Edgar Saltus.’-—New York Herald. 


Decorated Cloth, $1.25 


The Colonel of 
the Red Huzzars 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


_ A rattling good love-story, with a secret at 
its root, and danger, adventure, and intrigue 
in every chapter. 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood 





Breakers Ahead 


By MRS. A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 

A strong American love-story, full of excite- 
ment and incident, by the author of ‘‘ That 
Mainwaring Affair,’ of which twelve editions 
have been sold, and “ At the Time Appoint- 
ed,’”’ seven editions. 

Frontispiece in colors, by James L. Wood 

Cloth, $1.50 


The Wife of the 
Secretary of State 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 
SECOND EDITION of this thrilling story of 
Diplomatic Washington Life. 

** Adventure and excitement in every para- 
graph and the action is as rapid and fascinat- 
ing as the most jaded novel-reader could 
require.” Be 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
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FROM THE SPRING LIST OF 
| FUNK é WAGNALLS COMPANY 








Samantha vs. Josiah 


The Story of a borrowed Automobile 
and what came of it 


By MARIETTA HOLLEY 


Samantha, the irrepressible, and Josiah Allen, 
her good spouse, are atitagain, Josiah Allen 
would insist upon borrowing an automobile, 
and naturally it led to all kindsof trouble. But 
the automobile was not the sum total of his 
troubles. His beloved and erstwhile practical 
Samantha took to believing in ghosts and the 
communication between bodies in this world 
and spirits in the next. Poor Josiah has his 
hands full and «is head full when he tries to 
combat her various convictions. 


Comic Illustrations by Bart Haley. 
t2mo, cloth. $1.50. 





The Mystery of 
the Lost Dauphin 


Translated by Annabel Hord Seeger 
from the Spanish of 


EMILIA PARDO BAZAN 


A powerful novel evolved from a most 
romantic period of French history. The illus- 
trious author has been called the creator and 
protagonist of Spanish realism. This story 
is remarkable for its great dramatic intensity 
and absorbing interest. 


12mo, cloth. Frontispiece. 


$1.50. 





Creatures that 


The Czar’s Giit 








A Story by WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE 
the Sculptor 


Author of “The Angel of Clay"’ “*Nathan Hale,” etc. 
Hour Glass Series. 40 cents net; by mail 4sc. 


TUXEDO AVENUE TO 
WATER STREET 


The Story of a Transplanted Church, 
By AMOS R. WELLS 
Illustrated by Josephine Bruce. 
1.00. 


Once Were Men 


Translated by J. K. M. Shirazi from the Russian of 
MAXIM GORKY 

A story written in the celebrated author's 

best and most characteristic vein. With an in- 
troduction by G. R. Chesterton. 





12mo, cloth. 


tamo, cl.th. 75 cents, 





Literature: Its Principles and Problems 


By THEODORE W. HUNT, Ph.D. 


Professor of English Language and Literature, Princeton University. 


The author discusses in this volume some of the fundamental topics that emerge in any 
thorough study of so comprehensive and vital a subject as literature, such as, the guiding 
principles and methods of literature ; its scope and mission; its primary aims and processes and 
forms; the laws that govern its orderly development, and its logical relation to other great 
departments of human thought ; its specifically intellectual and esthetic quality ; its informing 
genius and spirit. As the discussion goes on, its ultimate aim appears as that of suggestion and 
stimulus along the lines of inquiry that are opened and examined. The treatise is thus an emi- 
nently thoughtful presentation, and designed to awaken thought in every careful reader of its 
pages. It is especially to be commended toall students of literature with the assurance that they 
will find its conclusions substantially sound, and its final impression invigorating and inspiring. 

403 + XXIV pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.20 net. By mail $1.35. 








Balzac: A Critical Study 


By HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE 


Translated, with an appreciation of Taine, by Lorenzo O’Rourke. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 net. 
By mail $x.10. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


FROM THE SPRING LIST OF 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 











In Our Town 


WILLIAM ALLEN WRITE 
Author of ‘“*The Court of Boyville’’ 


Mr. White suggests Barrie more than any other living writer. His new book does for the daily 
life of a modern Kansas town just what Barrie has done for a Scotch town in ‘A Windowin Thrums”. 
It is through a window also that Mr. White, as the pretended editor of the local organ, looks out 
upon the main street of ‘our town" to observe the current of life that passes there and to record its 


daily humors and tragedies. A book of mellow 


American humor. 
Cloth. Sixteen illustrations $1.50, 





“Pigs is Pigs” 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


So great has been the demand for this little 
masterpiece of American humor that a week 
before publication a second edition was put on 
the presses. “Pigs is Pigs’ is meeting with a 
well-deserved and brilliant success. Cloth. Five 
illustrations. Price 50 cents. 





The Four Million 


By 0. HENRY 
Author of “Cabbages and Kings’ 


“East side, west side, all about the town"’— 
Coney Island, Wall Street, Fifth Avenue and the 
Bowery—that's were O. Henry finds the types of 
character that he reproduces with inimitable 
drollery in these tales of city life. Cloth $1.00. 





Lady Betty Across the Water 


Cc. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of “My Friend the Chauffeur” 


p— 


This charming story of a 
|} clever English girl, who 
} | comes to our shores in search 

of adventure,is the brightest, 

| most fascinating romance of 
the year. Lady Betty's ex- 
perience in New York and 
Newport as a guest of one of 


} 








the leaders of the “400” Ss 
are extremely interesting 
andthe story simply radiates | 
vivacity —a characteristic of | 
the Williamson books. Cloth. | | 
Eight beautiful illustrations 
in color by Orson Lowell. 
$1.50. 














Red Saunders’ Pets 
and Other Critters 
By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 


Here is a new set of breezy—vigorous—fun- 
rovoking stories of the experiences Red 
saunders had with his pets and critters which 
he and his crowd adapted from time to time. 
The whole book bubbles over’ with fun and 
good-humor. The thousands who read ‘Ked 
Saunders” will be overjoyed with this book. 

Cloth. Thirty . by A. B. Frost. 
1.25. 








The ‘Struggle for 
Self Government 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS 
Author of “‘The Shame of the Cities” 


Being an attempt to trace America’s political 
corruption in six states of the United States with 
a dedication to the Czar. These articles, while 
appearing in McClures Magazine, created much 
discussion throughout the country. Cloth. Net, 
$1.20; postpaid, $1.32. 


More Stories of 
Married Life 


By MARY STEWART CUTTING 


This book like the author’s previous success, 
“Little Stories of Courtship,” “Little Stories of 
Married Life,” is receiving a cordial welcome 
everywhere. It is even more delightful than 
the other stories of commuter life—of which Mrs. 
Cutting writes so charmingly. Cloth. Frontis- 
piece in color. $1.25. 








The Life of a Star 


By CLARA MORRIS 
Author of “Life on the Stage’ 


A new volume of stage reminiscences by 
America’s premiere emotional actress. Her many 
interesting experiences, combined with her 
delightful and well known style of narration, 
makes her book one of the most readable and 
remarkable of the season. Cloth. Net, $1.50; 
postpaid, $1.62. 





McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY, 44 E. 23d St. New York 
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Important Books For Your Library 





— COD BALLADS 
AND OTHER VERSE 
Joe Linco 
Author of gor o En.” Partners of 


“The scenes and the people de- 
scribed are the genuine product of 
Cape Cod. We read with unfeigned 

pleasure these ballads, half humor- 
SS and half regretful, of the cod- 
fisher, old daguerreotypes, the 
school-committee man, the tin ped- 
dler, winter nights at home, and the 
other things that go to make up the 
New England life that is just pass- 
"f, away.” —N. Y. Independent 

ing 


charming in 
‘Phila, Record. 


Really worth reading, ge ne 

again.” —Sat. Evening 

Illustrated by prone W. 
Kemble. 

$1.25 net ; by mail, $1.33. 





by mail, $1.58. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S 


The Building of the City 
ide,” etc. Beautiful. 

“Taken as a whole, this work, whose 
chapters are each introduced by an ap- 
propriate poem, is a prose poem on the 
evil that is and the good that is to come— 
a work which in thou 
the author at his best. 

“The author has impressed upon the 
work much of his poetical spirit. 
its lofty sentiments.’’— 


ght and art shows 


“One of the most beautiful spiritual 


visions of all ages.""—Boston Transcript. 


With a photogravure of the au- 
thor and his mother. 


IN NATURE’S REALM 
By Chas. C. Abbott, I. D. 


Author d an PR and Meadow,” 
the Night,” etc. 

“A Pree and fascinating book 
for those who enjoy the study of 
Nature’s handiwork ‘afield and 
afloat.’— The Observer. 

“*The great thing about his essays 
and sketches on his rambling excur- 
sions is their unfailing charm. . 
He helps his readers to look at Na- 
ture with fresher eyes, and to see 
beauties and sources of delight un- 
noticed before.”—Boston Herald. 


Illustrated by Oliver Kemp. 

with photogravure frontispiece 

Beautifully printed. 8vo. $2.50 
net ; by mail, $2.68 


*—The Outlook. 


$1.50 net ; 








THE GATE BEAUTIFUL 


Being Principles and Methods in Vital Art Education 
By Professor John Ward Stimson 


Formerly Director of Art Education at the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art ; 
New Y fork, 


“It is far more than the greatest text-book extant on art and design. 
It will become a classic, because it isa book to turn the vague, 


life, embodying vital basic principles of being 


The Artist-Artisan Institute 
etc. 


It isthe book of the noblest’ philosophy of 


grouping, purposeless existence of an unformed student into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired and inspiring life of 


oyous and copious production.’ 


Wih Gomen 4 Sannin, tedeing en oleae 
cover ; 425 
Cloth edition. Royal 4to., gold top, with ornamental 


edition. 
Bie by mail, $3. 


’—Grant Wallace in San oscar Bulletin. 


De die pron, narrow margins, in stout paper 
gold stamp ; 935 oases. $7.50 net ; by mail, $7.95. 





MOONBLIGHT 
and Six Feet of Romance 


By Dan. Beard 


“For the clearest exposition of the Anthracite Coal 
Monopoly and its dealings with both miners and custom- 
ers, go buy or borrow and read ‘Moonblight.’ . . 
Dan. Beard can fit text and illustration in the most strik- 
ing manner. Every citizen should know ‘The fact of 
the matter,’ as here written.”"—San Francisco Star. 


ao libbidey Mr. Louis F. Post, edinor of 
The Pale Chcage nd mais. Gt on & 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
MONKS AND MONASTERIES 


By Alfred Wesley Wishart 


Sometime Fellow in Church History in the University of 
hicago. 


“Scholarly without being pedantic, earnest and careful 
without showing either prejudice or partisanship, he 
sweeps the great field which his title includes with a 
strength and evenness that give the book the hail-mark 
of sterling worth. pi Times. 


Two editions. 8vo illustrated ; $3 Soon ae, $3.68. 
12mo. Samp: Shey $1.50 net ; by mail, $ 





ELEGIES : 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By Mary Lloyd 

“A well written and discriminating history of the 
elegy serves as an introduction to this contribution to 
standard literature. It is followed by an anthology, 
which includes some of the great eiegies of the world’s 
literature. ° - It contains much not otherwise 
easil accessible, and some translations made especially 
for this series. Every student of literature should be 
grateful to both author and publisher for producing these 
volumes.” —‘Boston Transcript, 


PAS ns ne Volume | now ready. $1.50 net; by mail, 





HOW ENGLAND AVERTED 
A REVOLUTION OF FORCE 
By B. O. Flower 


Author of “The Century of Sir Thomas More,” “Gerald 
Massey, etc. Editor of **The Arena” Magazine. 


“One of the most timely, instructive and morally help- 
ful books. . . “he story of these great pivotal 
years is vividly told.’ *—Unity, Chicago. 


“It is quick with the throb of hope, as it anticipates 
victory over SREY and wrong.”’—Brooklyn Citizen. 


With an appendix sving the socal and ref quan af 
——- ttntmaae 





Order at Once From Your Bookseller, or 
ALBERT |BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


383 Brandt Building 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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PAM DECIDES 


A Sequel to PAM 
BY BETTINA VON HUTTEN, 
Author of “Pam,” “ Violette,” “Our Lady of the Beeches,” etc. 


A notable Spring publication—a sequel to one of the most remarkabie and 
most discussed books of the past year. 

The history of Pam is continued to its happy conclusion. Pam herself is as 
fascinating, as strangely brilliant and irresistible as ever. 

There is the same humanness, the same delicious unconventionality and dramatic 
quality; and PAM DECIDES leaves as tenacious an after-impression as the former 
book. 

Illustrated by B. Martin Justice, $1.50. Now on Sale Everywhere. 





PAM, By Bettina von Hutten. Illustrated, 12 mo., $1.50. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE 
a nnn AEN Se 
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THE NEW McCUTCHEON BOOK 








Cowardice 
Court 


A New Love Story 
By 


GEORGE 
BARR 
McCUTCHEON 


Author of 
“Nedra,” “The Purple Parasol,” “Beverly of Graustark.” 


x — 


One of the cleverest stories Mr. McCutcheon has written. Some have 
said it is even better than Nedra or Beverly of Graustark. 


COWARDICE COURT has made an instant, decisive hit. The 


second large edition was put to press on day of publication. 





How the feud sprang up between Lord Bazelhurst and Mr. Shaw in their 
adjoining homes in the Adirondack Mountains, how Lady Penelope parleyed 
with the enemy and how Dan Cupid took a part in their meeting; how the 
wife of Lord Bazelhurst drove Lady Penelope from her home and the part 
that the haunted house and a terrible thunder-storm play are told in the dash- 
ing and inimitable style of Mr. McCutcheon. The story is full of love and 
adventure and one is carried irresistibly by it from the first page to the end. 

















With illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher 
and decorations by T. B. Hapgood, 
$1.25 





DODD MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
& a 
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Six Editions 


of a novel by a hitherto unknown author, pub- 
lished just two months, is an achievement. The 
only “safe and sane” inference, in these days when 
advertising alone will not sell a book, is that Bar- 
bara Winslow, Rebel has exceptional 
merit. Another remarkable fact in connection with 
this story is that not one adverse criticism of it has 
appeared, though more than one hundred critics 
have expressed opinions. 








By ELIZABETH ELLIS 


With Illustrations by F ohn “Rae. $1.50 








“Tt is such a tale that 
makes one wish for more, 
for all the world is inter- 
ested in the ways of a maid 
with aman. _ Its wit, spark- 
ling conversation, and bright 
dialogue act as a whip to 
the imagination. The book 
is sure to be among the 
big sellers.” 

—Portland Oregonian. 














“The author has vindi- 
cated her title to be con- 
sidered a writer of excep- 
tional ability. Her story is 
so told as to make very 
vivid the truth that charac- 
ter is the the moving force 
of life. We may say of 
the book as Ben Jonson 
said of Plutarch’s ‘Lives,’ 
‘itis rammed with life.’ ” 

—Svracuse Herald. 


For Sale averywnere 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


372 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK 
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CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY’S MASTERPIECE 














The Patriots 


A GREAT WAR NOVEL 





By CYRUS TOWNSEND 
BRADY 


Author of “The Southerners,” etc. 


Illustrations in Two Colors 
by Walter H. Everett. $1.50 














Dr. Brady’s new book, far superior to “The Southerners,” is his 
ripest product—his masterpiece. 

THE PATRIOTS is a powerful, pulsating, blood-stirring tale 
that must appeal to every American. It seethes with the spirit of the 
strife. 

With dramatic intensity, the story begins with a chapter in the life 
of General Lee at the time when he decided to take up arms for Vir- 
ginia and the Southland. . 


There is a dual love story of exquisite sweetness and beauty. 





THE FIRST PRESS NOTICE RECEIVED 
“The best story Dr. Brady has yet written, certainly far 
superior to his other story of the Civil War, “The 
Southerners.’ ” 





—Mobile Register. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, SPRING 1906 














By CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of “Idle Idyls,’’ “A Nonsense Anthology,"’ etc. 
Illustrations by F. Strothmann. Net $1.00. 


Rubaiyat of a Motor-Car 


As every motor-lover knows, the motor- 
car embodies all of the Christian graces and 
some of the seven deadly sins. These are 
whimsically touched upon in the ‘‘Rubaiyat,’’ 
with a sympathy that is bound to appeal 
to all. 

The illustrations show the especial clever- 
ness of the artist, and are as mirth-provoking 
as the text. 

If you own an automobile, read this 
book; if you have a friend who owns one, 
give it to him; and if you have a sense of 





| “And if in Vain down 
on the Stubborn Floor.” 


humor, read it any way. 





A Necessity for Tourists 


How to Prepare for Europe 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of ‘Stories of the Wagner Operas,” etc. 
| A Handbook of Historical, Literary and Artistic Data, with full directions for 
preliminary studies, and traveling arrangements. 
16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 
Size 4% x 634, Limp Cloth, $2.00, Net; Limp Leather, $2.50, Special Net. (Postage 16c.) 

It differs from other guide-books in many important points: 

1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit oneself for a 
European trip; what to read in preparation; the peculiar customs of each 
| country the traveler ought to know in advance. 

2. It has bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological 





3. It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of 
works of art and architecture. 

As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 
Travelers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it 
a constant companion on their journey. 
} 
| 
} 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
372 FIFTH AVENUE 





PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 








| tables; lists of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. - 
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NEW FICTION, SPRING 1906. 


A Motor-Car Divorce 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


A book of fiction which moves with the ease, celerity and the exuber- 
ant spirit of the motoring interest itself. It is a breezy, sparkling record of 
a motoring tour of Italy and France—a book to be appreciated both by 
motor enthusiasts and by those who enjoy a cleverly written story. 

—Chicago News. 
With Illustrations, 10 in color, by Walter Hale, $1.50. 





The Scholar’s Daughter 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 


Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” etc. 


This gifted author’s new story is an entrancing comedy, whose plot is 
laid in a quaint old English town. Miss Harraden has depicted a very 
impulsive, lovable heroine in ‘‘The Scholar’s Daughter,” whose merry, 
joyous nature is sharply contrasted by her father’s scholarly austereness. 


Illustrations and decorations, $1.50. 


The Girl with the Blue Sailor 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 








Author of **The Marathon Mystery,” etc. 


In this book Mr. Burton Stevenson has written a story in a far different 
vein from his famous detective stories, but yet withal a most delightful love 
story with a good plot and plenty of excellent character drawing. The 
scene opens with the hero’s trip to the Catskills for rest, and the story has 
mainly to do with his vacation in the Catskills and the love story that grows 


out of it. 
Illustrations and decorations, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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NEW FICTION, SPRING 1906. 


A Lame Dog’s Diary 


BY S. MACNAUGHTAN, 


Author of ‘* Christina Macnab,” etc. 











The ‘‘ Lame Dog” is not a dog at all, but a soldier who at Magersfontein was shot in the legs. 
Slowly recovering at home from his injuries, he finally adopts the device of a bewitching young widow 
"3 and starts a diary. 


‘* Few bits of contemporaneous literature have ** A readable, human and humorous document. 
shown so delightful and humorous a point of | The diary is very well written.” 
view.” Chicago Evening Post. New York Evening Post. 


12mo., Cloth, $1.50. 


The Hill 


Author of “ Brothers,”’ etc. 


A story of Harrow Hill, worthy to rank with ‘‘ Tom Brown at Rugby.” It will gieatly interest 
those who care to know about the school life of modern young Englishmen of the upper class. 


‘* For its effect of warm and vital realism and ‘* A thorough and delightful story. The author 
its varied general merit the tale deserves friendship has invested the work with the very spirit of 
warm and wide.” Chicago Record-Herald. Harrow.” Chicago News. 


s2mo., Cloth, $1.50. 


My Sword for Lafayette 


BY MAX PEMBERTON, 


|| Author of “Pro Patria,” etc. 





The adventures ot a young friend and companion of the Marquis de Lafayette. The stirring love 
story running through the tale is all that a romance of that period should be. Kay, a young man, 
twenty-one years of age, accompanied the American agents to Paris-in 1776; he was present at Barren 
Hill, and at the defeat of the British troops at Yorktown. Thence he returned to France, believing 
that he could be of some serivce to General Lafayette, who had befriended him in a signal manner in 
America. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Vicar of Bullhampton 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The Parliamentary Novels,” etc. 








This is the second of-the series of the ‘‘ Manor House Novels,” of which ‘‘ Orley Farm” is the 
|| first. There is decidedly an increasing interest in Trollope in this country, and we feel certain his 
|| admirers will heartily welcome an addition to the American edition of his works. “ The Vicar of 
|| Bullhampton” will be issued uniform in size and style with his other works. 


Two Vols., Cloth, $2.50. 


ene 
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Holland Edited by ESTHER SINGLETON 
Author of “London Described by Great Writers.’ 
The book is especially valuable and interesting to those who have never traveled in Holland, 


as it contains descriptions of that noble land by the famous writers of the world. 8vo, 
fully illustrated. ‘ i : ‘ ‘ ° ; . Net $1.60. 


The Key of the Blue Closet dee ae 


Author of “Letters on Life,” etc. 
A volume of clever essays on life and conduct, men, books, and affairs. You read with 
delight the reflections of the book-worm and the observations of the man of the world 
who sees things. 12mo, cloth, , ‘ . ° . Net $1.40. 


Magazine Articles I Have Read 


By BURTON EMMETT 


Every magazine reader has felt more than one pang of regret over the transitoriness of 
periodical literature. It is for those who would like to give permanence to this fleeting 
profusion of intellectual riches and keep them all at fingers’ ends that ‘‘Magazine Articles | 
Have Read” has been put forward. 12mo, cloth. ‘ ‘ ‘ Net $1.00. 


The Launching of a University 


By DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 


A volume of addresses and essays on various topics, educational and historical, by one of 
the best-known educators in the country, will, we believe, be found to be an important 
and valuable addition to educational and critical literature. Svo, cloth 


‘The Art of Keeping Well ay corpensa a Greene, mp. 


Common sense hygiene for adults and children. The volume is scientific and hygienic 
and contains directions for the prevention as well as the cure of disease, and is therefore 
an invaluable book for every home. 12mo, cloth. . ° ; Net $1.25. 


Famous Introductions to 
Shakespeare’s Plays Edited By BEVERLY WARNER, D.D. 


The most notable utterances of Shakespearean criticism during the eighteenth century. A 
valuable contribution to Shakespearean literature by an authority. 12mo, cloth. Net $2.50. 


Americans of 1776 By JAMES SCHOULER 


By the author of ‘‘History of the United States,” ‘‘Eighty Years ot Union,” etc. An 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA STANDS FOR INFORMATION 


To have information is to have knowledge. Knowledge consists 
of ability to answer questions. The man who can answer questions is 
justly considered the educated man, The most direct way to gain 
such education, such knowledge, such information, is to use regularly 
the best encyclopedia in existence. This is unquestionably 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


Edited by Professors Gilman, Peck and Colby, it gives information absolutely 
authoritative with unprejudiced treatment of eveny subject it contains. Completed 
down through the events of last year—it is acknowledged the most recent work of 
its kind in existence to-day. 

The arrangement of its contents is so simple that not a moment is lost in look- 
ing up any topic or subject. 

Every bit of information in The New International Sheiienedis is of interest to the 
average person, There is no ‘‘as-dry-as-an-encyclopedia” article in the entire work. 

Our selling plan has been so arranged that the matter of price need not be an obstacle 
for any intending purchaser. Let us send you, without your incurring any obligation, 


Two Useful and Interesting Books, Free 


One is the famous 2s-cent Question Book, which contains every-day questions you ought to know how 
to answer, but half of which you probably cannot answer off-hand. This little book is to show the useful- 
ness and practicability of the foremost encyclopedi> in existence to-day. 

The other book contains pages descriptive of The New International Encyclopzdia, specimen pages, 
fac-simile illustrations from The New International, showing the work’s scope, and the easy payment 
plan by which one can secure this great work without a large initial expenditure. 

It will take you less than a minute to fill in the coupon. Mail it and you will receive at 
once these two valuable books. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 372 Fifth Ave., New York Pv a, 


SPECIAL OFFER: 7° 2"yone_ subserib- 


ing to The New In- 
ternational Encyclopaedia in response to 

this advertisement, we will send an Extra ¢9 
Voitume Free, entitled, ‘‘ Courses of _ oe > 


Reading and Study.”’ ee % Ps oat 
ee Pr aMetet ce a vs _ “, ws 
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@Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company 


beg to announce the completion of 
publication of that “magnificent 
contribution to Americana,” the 


ORIGINAL JOURNALS 


OF THE 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION, 1804-6 


EDITED BY 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 








SEE FOLLOWING PAGES 








ORIGINAL JOURNALS OF THE 
LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION 


(1804-1806) 


EDITED BY REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 


THE STORY OF 


RM HE labor, thought and 

a patient effort of several 

ee years on the part of the 

BE Twa Dr. Reuben Gold 

a Thwaites, and of the 

MW publishers of this great 

fuaanaas WOTk now reaches frui- 

tion in one announcement made on the 

previous page. The “Original Journals 

of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 

1804-06,” are now published complete, 

and full sets of the work are now ready 
for delivery. 

The story, indeed. it might almost be 
called the “adventures,” of the original 
manuscript journals is one of very great 
and intense interest, and has proved to 
be almost as romantic as the history of 
the great discovery itself. President 
Jefferson, in his detailed instructions to 
Lewis, impressed most strongly upon him 
the necessity of keeping careful and exact 
records of every day of the journey. The 
notes of the two captains were to be 
guarded against loss by making copies 
of them “on the paper of the birch, as 
less liable to injury from dampness than 
common paper.” The men of the com- 
pany were also encouraged to keep jour- 
nals as a matter of additional record. 
The two leaders faithfully performed 
their duty in this regard, and the four 
sergeants also wrote diaries. 

Collectively, the journals of the cap- 
tains covered each and every day the ex- 
pedition was out—largely, of course, a 
double record, although there are occa- 
sional periods when we have the journal 
of but one of them. It had been the in- 


THE JOURNALS 


tention of the two leaders of the com- 
pany to publish their own journals; they 
had presented no official detailed report 
to the government, it being left to them 
by Jefferson to make such literary use of 
their material as they saw fit. During 
the year following the return Lewis 
issued a prospectus announcing the 
speedy publication of the official narra- 
tive by a Philadelphia publisher. The 
first volume was to contain the “narra- 
tive of the voyage,” the second to be de- 
voted chiefly to an account of “the Indian 
nations distributed over that vast region,” 
and the third “exclusively to scientifie 
research.” There was also to be pub- 
lished “Lewis and Clark’s map of North 
America from longitude 9° west to the 
Pacific Ocean, and between 36° and 
52° north latitude, with extensive mar- 
ginal notes; dimensions, five feet eight 
inches by three feet ten inches, embracing 
all their late discoveries, and that part of 
the continent heretofore the least known.” 

Unfortunately for this enterprise, both 
explorers, soon after their return, had re- 
ceived, together with commissions as 
generals, important government appoint- 
ments, and the onerous duties appertain- 
ing to these offices in the vast territory 
through which they had journeyed were 
necessarily absorbing. In consequence, 
the task of publication of their journals 
under such circumstances was easily de- 
ferred. Lewis’s death just three years 
after the return of the expedition proved 
another very serious blow to the publica- 
tion of the records. Jefferson, however, 
was indefatigable in his eftorts to put the 
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JOURNALS OF THE LEWIS 


records of the journey in permanent 
form, and he now prompted Clark to get 
the work under way. After rather 
lengthy negotiations, Clark secured the 
aid of Nicholas Biddle of Philadelphia, 
who was then but a young man, although 
he had already attained considerable rep- 
utation as a financier, lawyer and man of 
letters. In little more than a year Biddle 
had completed the work of “editing” the 
manuscripts, and then was experienced 
the difficulty of securing a publisher. At 
last, in the early part of 1813, Biddle 
closed arrangements with Thomas Brad- 
ford for printing the work, and a year 
later the two small volumes were actually 
published. 

The great amount of scientific matter 
contained in the notes of Lewis and 
Clark, aggregating one-fourth of the 
journals as a whole, had at the outset 
been eliminated by Clark and Biddle. 
This material was to have been edited 
for a special volume by Dr. Barton, an 
eminent naturalist in Philadelphia. 
Owing to the latter’s illness and conse- 
quent death, however, this work was 
never carried out, and the scientific data 


so laboriously kept by the captains has 
not heretofore been published. 


The task which Biddle undertook was 
by no means an easy one. He had the 
manuscript journals of the two captains 
and of Sergeant Ordway (the last named 
having since been lost) and the printed 
journals of Sergeant Gass, together with 
the verbal statements of Clark and of 
Private Shannon, who was also a mem- 
ber of the company of explorers. It was 
Biddle’s task to weave this mass of 
heterogeneous data into a readable para- 
phrase, which should have unity and a 
simple and forceful literary style. The 
nearly 1,500,000 words of manuscript he 
condensed into 370,000 printed words. 
So skilfully is the work done that prob- 
ably few have realized in reading his vol- 
umes that they had not before them the 
veritable journals of the explorers them- 
selves written upon the spot. 

About three years later we find Jeffer- 
son instituting a search for the manu- 
script journals of the explorers with a 
view of placing them in the archives of 
*the American Philosophical Society. 
After meeting and overcoming many 
difficulties in his search, and after lengthy 
and voluminous correspondence with 


AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


Clark, Biddle and others, he at last se- 
cured the following result of his labours 
as is shown from this minute of the 
8th of April, 1818, in the records of the 
corporation of the society: “Mr. Nicho- 
las Biddle deposited the original journals 
of Lewis and Clark, with an account of 
them and of those journals and docu- 
ments which he was not possessed of.” 
The deposit consisted of eighteen note- 
books and twelve parcels of loose sheets ; 
of these, thirteen are in red morocco 
covers—seven by Lewis and six by 
Clark. 

Here the records of Jefferson’s search 
suddenly cease. Neither the federal 
government nor the American Philo- 
sophical Society having decided to pub- 
lish them, these precious manuscripts 
slumbered untouched for nearly seventy- 
five years in the library vault of the 
society, practically unknown to historical 
scholars outside of that institution. In 
1892 they were used by Dr. Elliott Coues 
in preparing a new edition of Biddle. 
The principal use which Dr. Coues made 
of the original journals, however, was in 
the form of notes to his text, in which, 
as was his custom, he freely modernized 
the original material. After he returned 
them to the society the manuscripts were 
left untouched for another nine or ten 
years, when it was determined, in view 
of the forthcoming centennial of the 
Louisiana purchase, at last to carry out 
Jefferson’s suggestion, and publish the 
Lewis and Clark journals direct from 
the original manuscripts. 

In the course of consequent investi- 
gation into the sources by the editor of 
the present work there came into view in 
the society’s library a few other Lewis 
and Clark items besides those which 
Coues had used. Further investigation 
brought to light in the possession of 
direct descendants of General Clark sev- 
eral manuscript note-books of the ex- 
plorer and a number of very valuable and 
interesting letters bearing directly upon 
the famous expedition. In addition to 
the above a most important discovery 
was made among this material of more 
than fifty detailed maps, for the most 
part made by Clark while on the trip. 
These maps are of the very highest im- 
portance, as they determine unquestion- 
ably the exact route followed by the ex- 
pedition across the mountains, a point 
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UPPER BITTERROOT VALLEY, MONTANA 


which has long been under dispute. 
Thus, so long after Jefferson’s quest, and 
within the centennial year of the depart- 
ure of the Lewis and Clark expedition on 
their journey, there have at last been 
located presumably all the literary 
records now extant of that notable enter- 
prise in the cause of civilisation. 

The press comments on what it de- 
scribes as “this admirable and definitive 
edition of the journals” have been unani- 
mous in their commendation. 

The Chicago Evening Post says that 
“this magnificent contribution to Ameri- 
cana deepens the impression that no 
library of serious pretensions, public or 
private, can well afford to do without 
Dr. Thwaites’s work, which is destined 
to occupy a place among the most im- 
portant sources of American history.” 

The New York Sun, in speaking of 
what it calls “this splendid and superb 
edition of the journals,” says that “it is 
an exciting tale of adventure that gains 
much by being told in the explorers’ own 


Reduced from one of the illustrations in the work 


words. It is the most fitting memorial 
for the centenary of the crossing of the 
continent.” 

The New York Tribune says: “It is 
hard to express a full appreciation of this 
work without seeming to indulge over 
much in superlatives. It is marked 
throughout by the most thorough rever- 
ent yet unobtrusive scholarship.” 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger has 
said: “Aside from its importance as the 
first complete and exact reprint of the 
precious documents, the work is a superb 
piece of craftsmanship, creditable alike 
to editor and publishers. So perfect and 
complete is this reprint that it may con- 
fidentially be considered as final and 
definitive from the historical viewpoint.” 

The Portland Oregonian states that 
“the material is of the highest importance 
and interest. Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
the editor, is especially fitted to edit this 
very important work because of his long 
and careful study of everything relating 
to the early settlement of the West.” 
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SUBSCRIBERS 
to THE BOOKMAN 
intending to change their addresses for the 





summer months and desirous of receiving the 
magazine at their summer address, will facilitate 
matters by notifying us of the change on or 
before the 15th of the month, otherwise the 


number issued at the end of the month will go 
to the Old. address. 


Please state OLD address as well as NEW 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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| Poems of Cabin and Field P iow illustratio me Lyrics of Lowly Life. 16mo, cloth 
| by the Hampton Institute Cam:ra Club, anc 
decorations by Alice C. Morse, 8vo, cloth, 1.50 W Kenia Dixie. 12mo, cloth, illustrated by E. } 











oo Strength of Gideon. 12mo, cloth, illustrat- 


Candle Lightin’ Time. With illustrations by 
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| tions by Margaret Armstrong, 8vo, cloth, mez, 1.50 
| The Sport of the Gods. 12mo, cloth,........ 1.50 


| Lyrics of Love and Laughter. z6mo, cloth, 
uniform with “Lyrics of Lowly Life,”’... mez, 1.00 
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When Malindy Sings. With illustrations by the 
Hampton Institute Camera Club. 8vo, cloth. 
net, 1.50 

Presentation Edition. Bound in white. met. 2.00 
Li'l’ Gal. With illustrations by the Hampton 
Institute Camera Club, and decorations. 8vo. 
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Presentation Edition. Bound in white, meZ, 2.co 
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lustrated, 
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net, 1.00 


**Howdy, Honey, Howdy.” Illustrated from 
photographs. 8vo, cloth 
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Author=ed English Translations of all Tariff, Legal and Commercial Publication of the Mexican Republic 
Following prices in U. 8, Currency. Add 10c. extra for postage. 
Commercial Code—paper—$z.50. Tropical Agriculture—illustrated 00. 
rcial Code—shee sxlco ts ae Colonization and Naturalization og $0.50. 
5 Me Railroad La 1 50. 
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Cuauhtemoc— Mexico's greatest historical novel—paper—$1 .50. q 


Regulations g Collection of Coinage, Stamps, & Refining, etc.,—$0.25. 

Picturesque Mexico—beautifully illustrated—size 10 by 12 inches- $5.00. 

ee st a a illus. — ages, size 10 by 13 inches—$10.00. 

Directory of a = 9 Haciendas. Agencies—by P. G. Holms—870 pages, parallel columns™English and 
Sepeish1 $10.00 

Address Dept. B, AMERICAN BOOK & PRINTING CO. 


Primera San Francisco 12, MEXICO, D. F. 


BRENTANO’S PUBLICATIONS 


Retold in English by Walter Brooks 

A collection of short stories translated from Spanish, French, German, and Italian. A new and 

attractive style of binding. Boards, with cloth edges. Price $1.00 
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant by Bernard Shaw 


New edition, reset, from entirely new plates, with special introduction. 2 volumes, 


Net $2 A by mail $2.70 

Man and Superman: A Comedy and Philosophy by Bernard Shaw 

This play shows Shaw at the floodtide of his versatility. x2mo, cloth, Net $1.25 ; by mail $1.37 
rhe Irrational Knot by Bernard Shaw 

Containing special American preface. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
Elgar by Ernest Newman 

**Music of the Masters Series.” 16mo, cloth, 
rhe Picture of Dorian Gray by Oscar Wilde 

New edition, uniform with “Intentions.” z2mo, cloth, net $1.50 
Wisdom of Oscar 

“Wisdom Series.” Bound in limp leather. Illuminated cover. 26mo, net $1.00 
italian Romance Writers by Joseph Spencer Kennard 


A series of brilliant essays on modern writers of Italy. (in preparation) 
BRENTANO’S. UNION SQUARE NEW YORK. 
fi a 
Books of 
If You Want French Books 2, cescrip- || THE GOCIAL PYOCUMENT 
tion—Scheol Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— (Illustrated) 


send Publish 
«. WILLIAM R. JENKINS, “*s:a” 
Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 


FFFFF" 299 THE SOCIAL DOCUMENT COo., 
For Any Book on Earth 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


] 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, | 
| Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 
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ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL i] EXPERT TYPEWRITING 
For Boys. Location high and ary: Laboratories, » Shop Seopa 
wimaming fool, Pits for esllege, scleatifc schoel snd bublncss, ‘Illustrated | ||| AT LOW RATES 
vamphiet sent free. Please ress. | 


R. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Novels of any length, short stories, poems, plays, 
9 Firreentu Year. Candid, suggestive | | | essays, sermons, e'c., transcribed with accuracy and 


Criticism, literary and technical Revision | | | meatness. Rates the very lowest consistent with expert, 
— Advice, Disposal ; MSS. of all werk. 
Finda, prose and verse. lastruct ion. — 


References: Mrs. Mary Wilkins 1] Book MSS. subject to disc Special t 
(cnGl. ; Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. | ||| contract rate to authors for entire output; sent on request. 
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GET THE GENUINE 


Baker's 


Breakfast Cocoa 
ay Made by a scien- 


tific blending of the 
best Cocoa beans 
grown in different 
parts of the world, 
—the result of 126 
years of successful 
endeavor. 


A Perfect Food. 


46 Highest Awards 
in Europe and 
Registered America. 
U. 8. Pat. Office 
Walter Baker @ Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 











‘HEADACHE 


is the brain’s cry 
for phosphates 





Every effort of the body consumes 
phosphates. When the supply is less 
than the demand, derangement takes 
place and headache follows. . 


Horsford’s \ 
Acid Phosphate 


is the ideal preparation for brain- 
workers. Supplies phosphates in a 
form readily assimilated, promptly 
relieving headache, nervousness and 
insomnia. 


Pamphlet containing full information 
mailed free on request. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25cts. 
to Rumrorp CuHemicaL Works, J-37, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle postage paid. 




















The StandardAmerican Brand 
OF 


STEEL PENS 


Samples for trial, 12 different numbers 
for all styles of writing, sent postpaid on 
receipt of 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 








349 Broadway, New York 








IF ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUFE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price. 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE /} 
OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
M.'s. SED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. > 
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There are special low rates 


west this summer. 

You can plan now for a trip through 
the mountains, valleys and scenic wonders 
of Colorado and Utah. To California, 
where summer is a panorama of blossoms 


and fruits. 


Where you can see the marvelous Yosemite 
or the famous Yellowstone National Park and 
a multitude of other attractive spots. 

Or we will take you to Portland and 
the Puget Sound country, where a new 
empire is building, and by special steamer 
along the beautiful Alaskan Coast. 

Or to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, or 
the charming lakes and summer resorts of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

To the Dakota Hot Springs and Black Hills. 

We will mail you a booklet showing 
special rates, dates on which tickets will be 
sold and everything you want to know, and 
we will make it easy for you to plan a trip for 
a limited sum of money, and for such length 


of time as you wish to devote to it. 
If you are interested, fill up the blank lines on the attached 
coupon and mail it today.., 


Cr rr 


W.B. KNISKERN, P.T. M., Chicago & North- 
Western Ry., Chicago, Illinois: 
Please mail me booklets regarding rates and 
arrangements for special low rates West this 
summer. 
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More's the Pity iM ENN EN » 


FOR THE WOMAN 
who DOESN'T use 
a Soap Powder 
FOR THE WOMAN 
who always USES 
a Harmful Sort 
FOR THE WOMAN 
who DOES USE 


Pearline 
(THE ORIGINAL 
SOAP POWDER) 
and does not use 
it so as to get its 
LARGEST 
RESULTS 


Read the Directions 
(on each Package) and FOLLOW them. READ 
the label in front—be sure that your Soap Powder is 


R Welcome & Refreshing 
PEA IN 3 as the first flowers of Spring is 
the soothing touch of MENNEN’S. 


You may be using one of the many imitations which Gives immediate and positive relief 
unscrupulous grocers tell you (and it's false) is UT re nts cain 
troubles, Mennen’s face on every 
box, see that you get the genuine. 
For sale everywhere, or by mail 
25c. Sample free. 


MiettonceCeaclelitcme| \ ry Mennen's Violet (Borted)Toioum: 


Ghe LENOX HOTEL 











IN BUFFALO AND 
ALTON 


$ CHICAGO & 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS, 
CHICAGO PEORIA, 

ST.LOUIS*°KANSAS CITY, 





THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark. DENVER. 
North St., at Delaware Ave. TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH 


Modern Highest Grade d CALIFORNIA OREGON 
Fireproof Throughout. j ee — 
EURO PEAN PLAN. IF YOU ARB CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 


TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
Rates not excessive though The Lenox is noted for the excellence & ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER+ 
of its cuisine and general service. 


SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 
Wire Reservations at Our Expense. 2 
Take Elmwood Ave., or Hoyt St. Car. Geo, J. CuaRLTon, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, - - = Proprietor Curcago, Int, 
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Get Out of the Shell 


Many people are “pinched’”’ and held back because their 
food does not properly nourish and build a strong, successful, 


thinking BRAIN. 


You can feed the Brain just as surely and successfully as 
you can fatten a steer by feeding corn— 


If you Know how. 


A Food Expert devised a food for the purpose. 


It proves its claim by actual results. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


explained on the pkg. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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TH E._NATIONAL WEEKLY. 


A Power for Good Citizenship 





q@ At no time since ’65 has the civic history of our country been so 
warm in the making as it is now. 


@ Thoroughly aroused by the exposure of almost limitless corruption 
in high places, the Conscience of the Nation is awake. 


@ Great changes are afoot. Far-reaching reforms are coming. The 
leaven of discontent is working unto the formation of new ideals, new 
standards, new forces. It is a time for men to see clearly, think 
wisely, and act boldly. 


q@ Collier’s aims to discuss editorially those questions and happenings 
of each week which concern the welfare of the Nation and its citizens; 
to present them fairly, without shadow of bias; to speak independently, 
as the organ of no class or party; and, finally, without fear or 
hesitancy to turn the light of publicity upon everything that savors of 
fraud, deceit, graft, or oppression—not for the sake of sensation, nor 
in the hope of thereby increasing its already sufficient circulation, but 
because it seeks always to promote a high, sane, and cheerful ideal of 
American citizenship. 





If you do not really know Collier’s, send your name and address for a booklet, 
‘* Fifty-two Weeks of Collier’s,’? and a handsome Gibson miniature, free. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, 412 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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> / : /he 
6 Sle. 
Spoons 
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The prevailing taste is for the more elaborate designs in spoons, 
forks, knives, etc. The illustration shows four exquisite patterns 
of the famous 


1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


ware—the silver plate that ever since ROGERS BROS. discovered the 
electro-plating process, sixty years ago, has kept the lead in qual. 
ity and beauty. Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue “ 8-7 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA O©O., Meriden, Conn. 
(Internationa! Silver Co., Successor) 
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by those who know where they Wg 
get the most for their money. Made 
of one piece of metal. Easy to button 
and unbutton. Stay buttoned. They out- 
wear any other button and the rolled plate 
never wears off like other plated buttons. 
Also made in Gold and Sterling. If dam- 
aged in any way, exchange it for new 
one. At all jewelers and haberdashers. 


Send for Story of Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ G&G CO., 


76 Chestnut 8t., 
NEWARK, N. J. 








NEW YORK 
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A Delightful—Educational—Inexpensive 


Summer Tour 


What could be more delightful, what could be of greater educational 
value, than a trip this summer to the Pacific Coast ? 


Start, let us say, from Chicago over the Burlington Route’s famous Mis- 
sissippi River Scenic Line—cool and decidedly picturesque—then take at 


St. Paul 


@one of the northern routes across the continent, perhaps visiting 
Yellowstone Park en route, and alter enjoying the charms of the Puget Sound 
region, start from Portland for San Francisco 


@ on a Pacific Ocean steamer, or over that magnificent highway, the Shasta 
Route. Then, when you have enjoyed San Francisco's attractions, continue 
southward 


over the incomparable Coast Line to Los Angeles. After a stay in 
Southern California, take either of three routes to Colorado Springs and Denver 


—the Valley Line, over Great Salt Lake and thro’ the Scenic Rockies 

—the new Salt Lake Route and thro’ the Scenic Rockies 

—thro’ the storied Southwest, with a side trip to the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, or to Mexico, or both, 

@ then from Denver on one of the Burlington’s splendid trains to your 
starting point. 

Or, if you like, visit California first and return by Puget Sound and a 
northern route. No extra charge. 





An expensive trip? Not at all! 


The total cost for railway fare, exclusive of side trips, is just $88.50 from 
Chicago; $82.50 from St. Louis; $73.50 (not via St. Paul) from Missouri 
River points, Kansas City to Omaha, inclusive. Even lower rates on certain 
dates. 





This is only one of scores of simila trips that can be made at no greater expense. 


Tell me what you would like to do and to. see this summer, and I'll plan a tour for 
you. For this service there is no charge. All I ask is that you 
make sure your ticket reads “via Burlington Route.” 


t UI | | | O10 ll Write me to-day, please. 
Route P. S. EUSTIS, 


319 “Q” Building, Chicago. 
P128 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save trom*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can ‘without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 

















experts, 


selection of a piano eary. 


and how to tell good from bad. 
its kind ever published. 





Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars abont the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by wuil. 


WING & SON 
358-365 West 13th Street, New York 
1868———37th YEAR———1905 








In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. hey are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had iv any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan cataloguo sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 

to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
It is absolutely the only book of 

It contains 156 large pages and hun- 

dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 

name is ‘“‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 

We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 

have to do is to send us your name and address. 


It makes the 


358-365 W. L3th 
Si., New York 


Send to the name and 

add. ess written below, 

the Book of Complete In- 

Sormation about Pianos, also 

prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 
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“Made in America” 


YOU SHOULD KNOW THEIR MERITS 


Every 
Pair 
Guaranteed 





They Insure 











Durability 

Comfort 
Perfect-Fit 

Senn Col 
anitary Colors @» 





Textures 











Colion . 4 weights 
ia. 2 


at iM Sizes, 9 to 11% (G 
Worsted 2 : 


Linen . 1 ¢ 





| we Want Your Dealer to Supply You | A 


Some kinds of socks cost the retailer only 12c. to 15c. 

per pair. He charges you 25c. per pair for them. = 

Shawl, Socks are made from the best of q 
—— materials, cost the retailer more 

money, thus making their profits a trifle less. For 

this reason, perhaps, some dealers do not like to 

handle them. 

When you purchase Shawhnit, Socks you are 

obtaining your money’s “2 worth, also a 

standard article, as they have been on the market 

over 28 years. 








Ask Your Dealer to Supply You 





If he cannot, send your order direct to us. 





| Here Are Some Correct Spring Styies = 





Style 1959, Black (our Famous Snowblack) 4 i. ‘% Ly 
19SW, Black Uppers, Cream Colored Soles 
D9, Navy Blue, Hair-line Stripes Light Catalogue 
91F40, Tan, Small Cardinal Embroidered Figures ( Weight Send for our Pres oo 
ty _— — Outside, Pure White Inside Hendeomest Hosiery Colored 
» Navy Diue Catalogue ever published. 
Price, 25c. per pair. 4 Pairs in a Box, $1.00 Postpaid 


To any address in the United States upon receipt of price 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 70 New Fletcher Street, Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Lew Ocean House 





Swampscott, Massachusetts 


The most magnificent modern summer hotel on the 
North Shore. 


The New Ocean House i's but thirty minutes from Boston 
by rail. Has accommodations for four hundred. Tis 
sttuation ts delightful. 


Among other attractions it has to offer are safe surf-bath- 
ing, sailing, fishing, and the finest roads for driving, 
riding, and automobiling in America. Boarding stable 
and garage on premises. 


Concerts by a superb orchestra every afternoon and 
evening during the season. 


Facilities for all out-of-door sports. 
Select patronage. 


Write for booklet and other information, 


Ainslie &§ Grabow 


Proprietors 








Address until June 1st, 270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. After that 
date, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOG STs. ’ N.Y. 











ALL STORES DO NOT 
KEEP THEM. 


ENQUIRE FOR 


FERRIS 


Hams and Bacon 


of the dealer in ret 
place who makes 


a point of 
Selling 
the 


BEST. 


(NOT LOWEST IN PRICE 








Q\ 


HEAPEST, 
BECAUSE BEST AND GOES FARTHEST. | 





SA GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 














Dust,//Dirt 
and // Germs 


are best removed /fgpm floors by first sweep- 
ing with a clOth-covered broom mois- 
tened with wafei/ containing just a little 


i ° 
Platts/Chlorides, 
i a a eee 

less Disi 
ess Disinfectant. 
ful, safe and economical. Instantly destroys 
breeding matter. Specially prepared for house- 
in quart bottles, by druggists everywhere. 
An illustrated booklet with valuable sanitary 


information mailed free. Address 
Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff Street, N. ¥. 


A colorless liquid; po 
foul odors and dise 
hold use. Sold pb 








Be 
Somebody 


Use health, strength, and a keen 
thinker to earn fame and dollzrs 


Coffee “crimps”’ many a man--- 
cripples his health and clogs his mind. 


You get on your running shoes 
when you quit and use Postum 


and There’s a Reason for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 








By our system of 


have been established over 530 YEARS. 635 
& ments every family in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 


See — cee 


piano in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D anc 
explanations. 





Vor. XXIII. 


THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS 


Chronicle and Comment 


The Librarian and the Muck Rake 

The Romance of M. le Baron 

The Eclipse of Gorky—-The Aspect of deals wm. 
ateur Anarchists and Pink Tea Socialists 

Misleading Titles (with portrait of S. Menaaghiten) 

Authorship and the Nomadic Spirit—The Modern 
Novelist as an Adventurer—The Varied Career of 
Ralph D. Paine (with portrait) 

A Motor Poster (with lilustration) 

O. Henry’s New Book . ° ° 

Some Stray Reminiscences—Miss Friswell’ s Impres- 
sion of Dickens, Tennyson and Disraeli—The Il- 
lustrations in Du Maurier’s Trilby P 


FOR JUNE 


Burton E. Stevenson (portrait) . 


More Authors’ Blunders—Dickens and Thackeray, 
Ceryantes and Jules Verne 


Arthur Stringer (portrait) ‘ 

A Prophecy Fulfilled— Madamoiselle Couédon inli 
the San Francisco Horror ‘ . . 

Rex Beach and his Mine (with portrait) 

Magazine Covers 


The Old gta Leadon ond the + Charge 0 of Pla- 
giarism . 


Twenty Years of the Republic ’ . . . 
A Cubic Triolet . ° . : ‘ 








Secretary Taft’s Bull : 
The Literary Horrors Club (Poem) ‘ 
Royal Marriages in Spain 1802-1906 (illustrated) 


Twenty Years of the Republic (illustrated) 
Part XVII. The Transformed Republic 


The Longevity of Fiction and Some Recent Books 


In the Shadow—The Evasion—The Scholar’s Daughter—The 


Healers—Curayl—The Lady of the Decoration 
Hamlet and His Castle (illustrated) 
Four Books of the Month 
| The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
Il Andrew Lang’s ‘‘Scott” 
Ill Rex Beach’s ‘‘ The Spoilers’’ 
IV Robert Grant’s ‘‘ The Lawbreakers’’ 
The Increase of Book Production . 
The Great Corneille. Born June 6, 1606 
Cross Sections in Literary Methods ; ‘ 
Some Probable Sources of Mr. Hewlett’s “‘ Fool Errant’”’ 
Educational Department 
Leading Article: 
The Unity of Language 
Reviews: 
Novel Writing as an Educational Means 
Literary Study 
Lysias and Cassius 
Companion to Greek Studies 
Educational Book Notes 


The Book Mart 


Readers’ Guide to Books Received. ° . - 458 
Sales of Books During the Month : : : + 409 


Ae se 
WaALLAceE Irwin 


Leora Fitz-GeraLp 


Harry THurston Peck 


Freperic Taber Cooper 


Hamitton W. Masie 


EpGar Imray 

H, W. Boynton 
Epwarp CLark MarsH 
Mary Moss 


H. Simpson 
Francis Gripsle 
James H. Co.tins 


RicHarD HoLBrook 


ALBERT SCHINZ 


E. E. Hate, Jr. 
E. E. Hate, Jr. 
Joun C. Roire 
James C. Eopert 


The Best Selling Books 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS 


$2.00 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tue Bookman should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editors of Tue Booxman.” Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors —— are liable to be mislaid or lost 
u 


Dopp, Mzeap & Company, 
Copyright, 1906, by Dopp, Mzap 


ComMPany. 


iblishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
é All rights reserved 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter 
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«A vigorous, stirring story.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


LUCY OF THE STARS 


BY 


FREDERICK PALMER 


Author of ‘‘ The Vagabond.’’ 


Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball, $1.50. 


«As pleasant and pretty a love story as one could ask for. 
Put Lucy of the Stars on your summer list.””— Zhe Globe. 


«An admirable story with a provoking conclusion.””—Newark 


Evening News. 





THE LAW-BREAKERS By ROBERT GRANT 


The first book of short stories published by Judge Grant in ten years. There are 
problem stories, love stories, and stories of character and humor written with finished 
skill and full of suggestive comment on our life to-day. : - - $1.25. 





a 


THE DAWN OF A TO-MORROW 
BY 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Illustrated in color, $1.00. 
*¢ A touching little tale that carries a 
sublime truth.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
«<The story is a very powerful one and 
well worth reading.’’— 7he Advance. 





BOB AND THE GUIDES 
BY 


MARY R. S. ANDREWS 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


««Everybody who loves life in the open 
will find this book exactly the right 
tone.”’— Boston Herald. 





THE TOWER 


MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT 


** There is sentiment, vivid 
descriptions of scenery and na- 
ture and a great deal of quiet 
fun.” —- The Sun. 

“Distinguished by character 
insight and a quiet humor 
unusual in degree and quan- 
tity."—Rec. Herald. $1.50. 





SIX STARS THE PINK TYPHOON 
NELSON LLOYD 


‘* One of the best volumes of 
short stories that has appeared 
in recent years.” — Lvening 
Sun. 

‘* A constant spirit of genial 
humor prevades the work.”— 
Inter-Ocean, 

Illustrated, $1.50. 





BY 
HARRISON ROBERTSON 


A bright, lively and amus- 
ing love story in which an 
automobile is a principal char- 
acter, 

With frontispiece, 
$1.00. 








MY LITTLE BOY 
By CARL EWALD 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos 

Georg Brandes, the great critic, says: 
*« This book is the acme of the literary out- 
put of the year. With it Ewald has taken 
every heart by assault.”’ 


$1.00. 





CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 
By CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS 
“Niblick’’ author of Hints to Golfers 

The best practical handbook for the woods 

yet published, Entertaining as general read- 

ing and contains directions for outfit, cooking, 
fishing, shooting, and general woodcraft. 


Fully and practically illustrated, 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER & SONS. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 








EVELYN’S DIARY 


THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN EveELyn, Esq., F. R.S., together with the Private Cor- 
respondence between Charles I and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir Edward Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon, and Sir Richard Browne, and a Lire or EvELYN by Henry B. WHEATLY, F.S.A. 


4 vols., 8vo, $14.00 net, 
CHARLES LEVER 


His Lire In His Letrers. By Epmunp Downey. With portraits. 2 vols. $5.co met. 


A collection of Lever’s letters, largely written during his literary activity, which reveal the famous novelist in an 
intimate and most attractive light. “ 


LATER QUEENS OF THE FRENCH STAGE 


Ly H. Nort WiiraMs, author of ‘‘ Queens of the French Stage,” ‘‘ Madame du Barry,” ‘“‘Madame 


de’ Pompadour,” ‘“‘Madame de Montespan,” etc. With a photogravure portrait of Sophie 
Arnould and other illustrations. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


AFGHANISTAN 


By Ancus HAmILton, author of ‘‘ Korea.” With numerous illustrations and a folding map. 
8vo., $5.00 met. 


A new volume on this most important and much-disputed country, by Mr. Hamilton, whose book on ‘‘Korea” was so 


widely praised. 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


A POLITICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, ETHNOLOGICAL, SOCIAL AND ComMERICAL History. By JoxuN 
ForEMAN, F.R.G.S. Third Edition. Revised and greatly enlarged, with many new features 
Large 8vo, $6.00 net. 


The most complete, exhaustive and authoritative work on the Philippine Islands, now thoroughly revised and 


rought up to date. WHIS AND OTHERS 


By FREDERICK WEepMORE. With a photogravure portrait of the author. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
Stimulating chapters on various phases of Modern Art by a well-known critic. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


THE PoETRY AND PHILOSPHY OF GEORGE MEREDITH. By GrorGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, J 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE 


By Paut SABATIER. Translated from the French with Preface, Historical and Personal. And an 
appendix giving the Text of the Law for the Separation. 16mo. $1.25 net. 


FISHING FOR PLEASURE 


\np Catcuinc If. By E. Marston, F. R.G.S. (The Amateur Angler) and Two Chapters on 
Angling in North Wales by R. B. Marston. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 met. 


BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE BOOKS Latest Editions 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas and Views. All prices net. 
Canada . . + + « $2.50 onunes eliea ad aru $2.40 London and Its Environs 
Alps (Eastern) . . 3-09 Great Britain - « «+ g09 Norway and Sweden 
Austria . 2.40 Greece > . Palestine and Syria 
1. 
+go 





Belgium and Holland the Alps to Naples, Paris and Its Environs 
Berlin and Its Environs es oe ten Sad Plans) .40 Spain and Portugal 

oe [a 45° Italy(Northern) . . . 2.40 Switzerland . . .  . 
France (Northern) . 2.10 Italy (Central) and Rome, New Travelers’ Manual of Conver- 
France (Southern) . _- ge f c > 4 sation, in English, Ger- 
Germany (Southern) . I. Italy(Southern) and Sicily . : man, French and Italian 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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BOOKS SUITABLE for COMMENCEMENT GIFTS 


The Christy-Longfellow Books 


Evangeline 


The new Christy-Longfellow book is a 
dream of beauty. Mr. Christy has more 
than risen to the occasion and given to 
pangseliow’ masterpiece—the most 
familiar and the best beloved of all Amer- 
ican love poems—a new richness and a new 
loveliness. 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
forty-nine illustrations, many of them in 
color,dy Howard Chandler Christy. Decer- 
ations by Earl Stetson Crawford. Uni- 
form with The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


Large 8vo, red cloth, boxed, $3.00 postpaid 




















The Courtship of 
Miles Standish 


A thoroughly artistic setting for this fine 
romantic poem. The New York Mail and 
Express calls Mr. Christy's Priscilla ‘‘the 
dearest, archest, quaintest little Puritan 
maid that man ever fell in love with,’’ and 
John Alden “‘an ideal lover.” 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
forty-two full-page illustrations, many of 
them in color by Howard Chandler Christy. 
Decorations by Ear] Stetson Crawford. 


Large 8vo, gray cloth, boxed, $3.00 postpaid 





The Christy-Riley Books 


An Old Sweetheart 
of Mine 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


With nineteen illustrations in two colors 
by Howard Chandler Christy. Beautifully 
decorated. 8vo,cloth, boxed, $2.00 post paid 


Author's Edition. The illustrations in 
hotogravure. Decorations by Ear! Stetson 
rawford. 


Printed on India tint paper 
Extra large quarto, bound in boards 
boxed, $5.00 postpaid 








Out to 
Old Aunt Mary’s 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The complete version of the famous poem, 
consisting of twenty stanzas, of which 
fourteen have never before been printed. 


With forty illustrations by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 


Beautifully decorated. Printed in 
two colors. Octavo, cloth, 
boxed, $2.00 postpaid 








The Riley Gift Books 


Four beautiful volumes by James Whitcomb Riley. All bound in handsome green cloth. 
Each, 12mo, $1.25, postpaid 


Riley 
Songs o’ Cheer 


With pictures by Will Vawter. Acollection 
of Mr. Riley’s favorite poems of gladness 


and content. 
Riley 
Child-Rhymes 
With Hoosier pictures by Will Vawter. A 


collection of the favorites of Mr. Riley's 
popular poems of childhood. 


























Riley 
Love-Lyrics 


Illustrated with over fifty studies from life 
by William B. Dyer. A collection of Mr. 
Riley’s love songs. 


Riley 
Farm-Rhymes 


With country pictures by Will Vawter. A 
collection of the favorites of Mr. Riley’s 
songs of country life. 


Please mention THE KOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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THE 


BEST 


FICTION 


The Best Book Ever Written by America’s 
Greatest Writer of Detective Stories 


Anna Katharine Green 





THE 
WOMAN 
IN THE 
ALCOVE 


Author of ‘* 


The Leavenworth Case” and ‘‘ The Filigree Ball" 


A romance of love and strange 
crime, moving with breathless speed 
through scenes as vivid as a dream. 

The book completely conquers 
and subdues the reader in its interest. 
Nothing will he allow to interrupt 

He simply must learn the 
man. 





Magnificently Mlustrated by A. I. KELLER 


12mo, Bound in Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 





THE NEW NOVEL 


By David Graham Phillips 


‘The Social Secretary," Etc. 


Author of ‘‘The Deluge,” ‘ 
Done so gracefully and unpretentiously, 


with so rich a humor and so keen a sympathy, 
that the reader is completely charmed. It 
puts him in a smiling mood and leaves him 
possessed of the blessed secret of happiness. 
Illustrated by . s. = <' gomd 
12mo, doth, $1.2 


THE 
FORTUNE 
HUNTER 





The HOUS 
Fra 


THOUSAND 
CANDLES 


Meredith Nicholson’s 
Great Success 


More than fulfils the promise of its alluring title.” —New York Globe 
ese fulfils the vecenine ie erin tied Daiche 


fe most 
int, 
“Dawes 


seek the 5 ai 
ioe ps 





THE BEST S SELLING BOOK IN AMERICA. 
12mo, bound in cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 





HERBERT QUICK’S 
Double Trouble 


A Comedy Novel of a Dual Personality. Sixteen pictures by Orson 
Lowell. $1.50 Postpaid. 


DAVID M. PARRY’S 
The Scarlet Empire 


il ions in color by Hermann Wall. 
GEORGE HORTON’S 


The Edge of Hazard 


A’Romance of Americans in Russia. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 
$1.50 Postpaid. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY :: 





FRANCIS LYNDE’S 


The Challenge 


A Romance of Russians in America. IIustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 
$1.50 Postpaid. 


Publishers 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





FENWICK’S CAREER 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


The story follows the career of a poor artist of brilliant talents and promise who comes to 
London to win bread and recognition from the great, uncertain public. Fenwick conceals the 
fact that he is already married toa country girl in Westmoreland, and from this develops a 
situation intensely dramatic, in which Fenwick’s wife and the beautiful daughter of Fenwick’s 
rich London patron play leading parts. Many of the scenes portray that social London which 
Mrs. Ward’s recent novels have pictured so wonderfully aud with such insistent charm. 


Illustrated by Albert Sterner, Price $1.50 


Edition de Luxe in Two Volumes—limited to 498 numbered sets, with autograph of the author. Photo- 
gravure illustrations on Japan paper. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Deckei Edges, Boxed. ice $5.00 net per set. 





THE FLOWER OF FRANCE 


BY JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


This is the story of Joan of Arc charmingly retold in Mr. McCarthy’s inimitable style. 
The Maid of France is represented as a lovable and engaging heroine—not the mailed warrior 
and half-mad fanatic, but the simple, steadfast peasant-girl—who leads the armies of France 
quite as much by the power of her innocence and faith as by her strange guiding voices. 
While the romance follows history in the main, the author has given it here and there imagin- 
ative touches that enhance the beauty and interest of the romance. A stage version of the 
book will be produced by Sothern and Marlowe next season. 


Price $1.50 








GUARDING A GREAT CITY 


BY WILLIAM McADOO 
Formerly Commissioner of Police, New York City 

The author describes in detail the inner workings of the New York police system and 
discusses the problems that grow out of the supervision of vice and crime in a great city, 
suggesting various reforms. The chapters devoted to the East side, the Pool Room Evil, and 
Chinatown are particularly interesting and portray picturesque phases of city life entirely 
unknown to the average citizen. The book is a valuable contribution to sociology and is cer- 
tain to attract the attention of all interested in the vital problem of good government. 


Price $2.00 net 





A MODERN SLAVERY 


BY HENRY W. NEVINSON 


Mr. Nevinson travelled incognito into Africa to discover the true. and startling facts of 
the tyrannical slave-trade secretly carried on by the Portuguese in spite of the Berlin Treaty 
of 1895. He has revealed to the world a valuable and appalling chapter in current history 


which cries to the whole world for redress. The volume is profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 
IMustrated. Price $2.00 net 








Harper 6 Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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SEVEN OF THE POPULAR NOVELS 








Susan Glegg and Her Neighbors’ Affairs 


By ANNE WARNER, author of ‘‘Susan Clegg and her friend Mrs. Lathrop,” etc. 
The inimitable Susan Clegg is even more irresistable in these stories than 
in the first series. The book includes ‘‘The Wolf at Susan’s Door” in four 
parts and ‘‘Mrs. Lathrop’s Love Affair,” in two parts. With frontispiece. 

Cloth, $1.00. 








The District Attorney 


A strong skilfully written romance 
dealing with present-day political and 
financial life in which a son of high 
ideals is arrayed against his father, 
a modern financier. Cloth, $1.50. 








The Wire Tappers 
By ARTHUR STRINGER 


A surprising story with a new un- 
hackneyed plot in which the hero 
and heroine became for a time associ- 
ated with a New York pool-room 
wire-tapper. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 








and forceful character drawing. 


THE SAGE BRUSH PARSON 


By A. B. WARD. A rattling good story of Nevada mining camp life, with strong 
“A story of the ‘Sky Pilot’ type, but 
stronger and more dramatic.” — The Congregationalist. Cloth, $1.50. 








TRUTH DEXTER 


By SIDNEY McCALL 


New illustrated edition of this 
delightful story, printed from new 
plates, with 8 full page pictures, by 
Alice Barber Stephens, and a new 
cover design. Cloth, $1.50. 








Hearts and Creeds 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


A romance of social and political 
life in Quebec. ‘‘A romance that 
excels all her other works of fiction” 
says the Boston Budget. Illustrated 
by Alice Barber Stephens. Cloth,$f.50. 











A MAKER OF HISTORY 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of ‘‘A Millionaire of Yesterday,” ‘‘The 
Yellow Crayon” etc. ‘‘The most daring and consistently sustained of his 
many stories, and is heartily recommended to seekers for exciting read- 
ing.”—Life (New York). Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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FAIRPLAY 


ZAABAISAsBABAsA 


UNIQUE MAGAZINE which helps to develop the literary 
and artistic ability of young people. v7] a 7] y v7] 
2 @ #@ FROM COVER TO COVER THE STORIES 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS ARE BY YOUNG PEOPLE 
UNDER TWENTY. 


FAIRPLAY is oF INTEREST TO 


PARENTS 
TEACHERS 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


and to all who are interested in the practical results of education. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL Is InvITED To SEND Now 
STORIES, DRAWINGS, POEMS, JOKES, PHOTO- 
GRAPH S-—any work which they have accomplished and which they 
feel is of general interes! 0 29 D0 # #@ BD # wo 








EVERYTHING PUBLISHED WILL BE PAID 
FOR AT CURRENT RATES. ¢ 49 42 4 @ 


Send 50 cents for ONE YEAR’S 
Subscription. 5 cents the copy. 


FAIRPLAY 


2nd FLOOR 501 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Agents wanted in every city and town. 
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BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 
Our European and Our Asiatic Neighbours 


A series of volumes picturing with unusual happiness of selection and of manner 
every day life in foreign lands. The aim is to portray life as it unfolds in regular 
course and as it affects the individual. 


LIST OF VOLUMES : 


French Life Belgian Life Swedish Life 
Russian Life German Life Japanese Life 
Swiss Life Dutch Life Chinese Life 
Italian Life Spanish Life Indian Life 
Austro-Hunga- Danish Life Philippine Life 
rian Life Turkish Life Australian Life 


“ A series long needed.” — The Outlook. 

** As full of correct, impartial, well digested and well presented information as an egg is full of meat." —W. ¥. Globe 
‘* Cannot be too highly recommended.” —N. Y. Eve. Mail. 

** Deserves the heartiest praise.’""—N.Y. Eve. Post. 


Crown 8vo. Fully illustrated. Each, net, $1.20 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 








A Norwegian Rambie 
Among the Fjelds, Fjords, Mountains, and Glaciers 
By One of the Ramblers (J. Bishop Putnam) 
16mo. Illustrated. Net, $1.20 


“A delightful journey made under most agreeable auspices and in a spirit so cheerful and enthusiastic that it 
is inspiring to the reader.""—Port/and Press. 


In Thamesland 


Cruises and Rambles through England from the Sources of the Thames to the Sea 
By Henry WELLINGTON WACK, author of ‘‘ The Congo Free State,” 
**Romance of Victo Hugo and Juliette Drouet,”’ etc. 

Crown 8vo. With about 100 illustrations anda map. Net, $3.00 


A book literary packed with historic and romantic associations which adorn the story of the great little river. 
It is indispensable company in boat, trap, and automobile, and to all travellers in the region most characteristic of 


English life and manners. 
Life in the Open 
Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and Hound in Southern California 
By Cuar es F. Hotper, author of ‘ Life of Darwin,” ‘‘ Big Game Fishes,”’ etc. 
8vo. 92 full-page illustrations. Net, $3.50 


Mr. Holder has ridden, driven, sailed, tramped, fished, and shot over every foot of the forest and sea, plain 
and mountain, which he describes so picturesquely and with such keen delight. His book is a chronicle of sport- 
ing experiences that carries along with it a good deal of exciting narrative and a considerable amount of interest- 
ing information in regard to social life, as well as the flora and fauna of the country he loves so well. 


Winged Wheels in France 


By MicHart Myers SHOEMAKER, author of ‘‘ The Heart of the Orient,’’ 
‘* The Great Siberian Railway,” etc. 
8vo. With about 60 illustrations. Net, $2.50 
The record of a motor-car trip of nearly 5000 miles over superb highways and enchanting byways through the 
Rhine Valley and thence to Switzerland. The volume is in no sense a guide-book ; no set itinerary was followed 


with feverish haste, but, as fancy might direct, pausing in some ancient Hp or quaint village, climbing mountains 
to visit long-forgotten castles, or rolling into valleys in search of deserted abbeys. 





Send for New ; 9 27 & 29 W. 23d St. 
Hlustrated Catalogue G. P. * P. utnam Ss Sons New York 
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THE NEW McCUTCHEON BOOK 


Cowardice 
Court 


A New Love Story 
By : 


GEORGE 
BARR 
McCUTCHEON 


Author of 
“Nedra,” “The Purple Parasol,” “Beverly of Graustark.” 








“Certainly one of the prettiest books we have seen for some | 
time,” says the Baltimore Sun. “The story itself is the best thing | 
Mr. McCutcheon has done. Very much better is this than || 
‘Graustark,’ ‘Beverly of Graustark,’ or ‘Nedra.””” 


“Full of sweets of every kind,” the Pittsburg Post advises its | 
readers; “love and wit, little adventures which lead one gently | 


along pleasant lines. COWARDICE COURT iis by far the | 
best of Mr. McCutcheon’s ventures, and it will retain popularity.” |. 








With illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher 
and decorations by T. B. Hapgood, 
$1.25 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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LITERARY 
CENSUS ano CONSENSUS 


Place a cross (X) after the Works which you do not possess in good editions. 
Place a double cross (XX) opposite the sets you desire to possess, as found expedient. 








@ Our co-operative publishing plans of the last nine months have developed some astonishing things 
in the way of beautiful editions at low prices, and thousands of pleased customers have participated in 
book bargains that are unprecedented in the publishing business. 

@ It is all due to our methods, which have reduced the selling and distribution cost ¢o /ess than one- 
third the usual expense. 

@ The high prices charged by other houses for good library editions are largely due to expensive 
methods of sale. 


Every cultured person under fifty years of age and every 
person interes‘ed in Library building should get in touch 
with us by sending in the coupon below. 


@ We shall then send you some exceedingly interesting literary data, and make you a proposition 
which you have not dreamed possible in connection with high-class expensive book-making. 


We also wish to send you SERVISS’ “‘NAPOLEON,” w2¢h our 
compliments. This is the great lecture which is said to contain 
more brilliant description and more history than is to be found 
in similar compass anywhere else in the English Language. 


@, We are now extending our publishing policy—the building of home libraries—by making the 
greatest line of standard sets ever published in this country. 

@ We are anxious to get the advice of a large number of discriminating book-lovers, and we are of 
the opinion that the readers of the BOOKMAN form the highest literary ‘Court of Appeal.” Please 
cut out the coupon below, fill in your name, and mail same promptly. You incur no obligation 
whatsoever. 





CUT OUT COUPON—MAIL TO-DAY 





SERVISS’ NAPOLEON COUPON 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Philadelphia 

Gentlemen :—I am placing a cross (X) after the sets which I do not possess in good editions, and a double 
cross (XX) opposite the sets I desire to possess when convenient and to my advantage. Kindly mail me “ znter- 
esting data’’ and particulars of your ype offer; also send me SERVISS' NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
complimentary. It is understood that I do not obligate myself in any way. 





UNITIED STATES HISTORY MODERN ELOQUENCE 
DICKKNS WORLD'S BEST POETRY 
SCOTT BALZAC 

SHAKESPEARE PEPYS’ DIARY 
FIELDING-SMOLLETT DEFOE 


‘PLUTAROM?S LIVES EMERSON 
GIBBON’S ROME MUNLBACH 
























































NAME STREET 
CITY STATE B.S. }. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, 2. ctbttpaa PAY 
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The Scholar’s Daughter 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 
Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” etc. 


This gifted author's new story is an entrancing comedy, with the plot laid 
in a quaint old English town. Miss Harraden has depicted a very impulsive, 
lovable heroine in “The Scholar’s Daughter,” whose merry, joyous nature 
is sharply contrasted by her father’s scholarly austereness. 





“A charming little story, fresh and sweet, like a breath from the wildwood. It is so 
daintily handled ; the quaint humor so delightful and the characters so skillfully sketched, 
making in all a captivating setting for a veritable little gem in the season’s literary show- 
case." —Buffalo News. 








“Such a quaint and pretty idyl—Beatrice | “There is humor and pathos and gentle 


Harraden’s “The Scholar's Daughter.’ It satire in this entertaining little story. It is 
might have happened almost anywhere—or || Such good reading that one wishes there was 
nowhene, on siete’ Sb ght, on-ennty | of it."—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
natural the well-depicted action.” — “Much above the average work of fiction. 
Chicago Record-Herald | Its delicate character drawings make it a 
"|| work of art."—Philadelphia Record. 


Illustrations and Decorations, $1.50. At all Book Stores. 
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THE SEQUEL TO “PAM.” 


Seldom has a sequel been more de- 
manded, and seldom has the generaully 
doubtful wisdom of acceding to the de- 
mand been more justified, than in the case 
of “Pam Decides,” a sequel to “Pam,” 
by Bettina von Hutten (Dodd, Mead and 


Company). The second story fs even 
moré. charming than the first, and quite 
as original. Having created her fasci- 
nating little heroine, it was & foregone 
ton¢lusioh that the author could not 
leaye her where she did—giving, despite 
her novel views of marriage, a stern, if 
weepy, denial to the unworthy proposals 
of Peele; and setting forth alone, with 
-only the faithful nurse, Pilgrim, and the 
equally faithful companion. Caliban the 
monkey, to make a place for herself in 
the world, since, as she said, there 
ae to be no “ready-made” place for 

er 

So here we meet Pam again, seven 
years didéer, and it might also be sald 
2 en years more attractive. She is on 
ithe third floor of a dingy Bloomsbury 
“bor 72 house, aS herself an 


ine 








From the N. Y. Globe, May 5th. 


* 
Pam Decides  ‘°% 
BY BETTINA VON HUTTEN, 
Author of “Pam,” “Violette,” etc 


The splendid reception accorded PAM DE- 
CIDES evidences a public’s appreciation of the 
accomplishment of a traditionally difficult task—that 
of writing a sequel which follows its original natur- 
ally and completes it satisfactorily. 


Illustrated by B. Martin Justice, $1.50. " Now on Sale Everywhere. 





PAM, L By B Bettina von aan, y Baines, 12 mo., bet 50. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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Six Editions 


of a novel by a hitherto unknown author, pub- 
lished just two months, is an achievement. The 
only “safe and sane” inference, in these days when 
advertising alone will not sell a book, is that Bar- 
bara Winslow, Rebel has exceptional 
merit. Another remarkable fact in connection with 
this story is that not one adverse criticism of it has 
appeared, though more than one hundred critics 
have expressed opinions. 


By ELIZABETH ELLIS 
With Illustrations by Fohn ‘Rae. $1.50 











“Tt is such a tale that 
makes one wish for more, 
for all the world is inter- 
ested in the ways of a maid 
with aman. Its wit, spark- 
ling conversation, and bright 
dialogue act as a whip to 
the imagination. The book 
is sure to be among the 


big sellers.” 
—Portland Oregonian. 





“The author has vindi- 
cated her title to be con- 
sidered a writer of excep- 
tional ability. Her story is 
so told as to make very 
vivid the truth that charac- 
ter is the the moving force 
of life. We may say of 
the book as Ben Jonson 
said of Plutarch’s ‘Lives,’ 
‘itis rammed with life.’ ” 

—Svracuse Herald. 











For Sale Everywhere 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE 
EA ITE saint 
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The Hill 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Author of 
" BROTHERS * 


@ This book was published in England and ran into ten large 


editions before its appearance in 


@ It has been hail 


is truly a worth 
"Harrow" what 


is country. 


as the great modern "Tom Brown," and 
y_ successor of that book, for it does for 
Tom Brown" did for Rugby. 





@ It is a whole- 
some, vigorous 
story of English 
school life at 


Harrow. 








English 
Reviews 





@ For sale at 
all bookstores, 


Price $1.50 
Handsome 











Reviews 








HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


‘* The best book about school boys since 
‘Tom Brown.’”—Daily News, London. 
‘Mr. Vachell has produced a masterly an- 
alysis of the character of boys.” 
—The Guardian. 
*€One can hardly conceive that any man or 
woman would not delight in its pages.” 
— Yorkshire Observer. 
‘*Mr. Vachell’s success is particularly with 
boys who for once are neither exaggerated nor 
caricatured, but studied with sympathy and 
insight.” —Westminster Gazette. 
“This is really public-school life which is 
described.’’ —Manchester Guardian. 
**Admirably told.” —Truth. 
‘A powerfully drawn picture of English 
public-school life."—Review of Reviews. 


** Quite the best story of school life which 
our generation has produced.” — Tablet. 


** Beyond all question a success.” 
—Christian World. 





‘* This story of contemporary life at Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, written by an old Harrovian and 
dedicated to an old Harrovian, deserves to take 
a high place among the tales of school life that 
are really worth while.”—N.Y. Evening Post. 


“A book that everybody should read, for it 
is simply great.”—‘Boston Times. 

**An unusually good story.” 

—Buffalo Express. 

‘* Suffice that no one who has any of the 
‘old boy,’ which English term is far more tell- 
ing than our alumnus, and no one who may 
expect ever to be a student in some school, 
whether at home or abroad, can fail to find a 
pleasure in this story.”—N. Y. Times. 

“ This is one of the best of the many stories . 
of English school life. An admirable book for 
boys.” —The Outlook. 

“‘ He seems to have caught the spirit of the 
school itself and, reading, one comes to have a 


very friendly, even ‘homey’ feeling, for Harrow 
on ‘ The Hill ’”—Brooklyn Eagle. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
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NEW YORK 
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FICTION WHICH HAS FOUND FAVOR 














A Motor-Car Divorce 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


A book of fiction which moves with the ease, celerity and the exuberant 
spirit of the motoring interest itself. It is a breezy, sparkling record of a 
motoring tour of Italy and France—a book to be appreciated both by motor 
enthusiasts and by those who enjoy a cleverly written story.—Chicago News. 


With Illustrations, 10 in color, by Walter Hale, $1.50. 











The Girl with the Blue Sailor 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


Author of ‘‘The Marathon Mystery,” etc. 


In this book Mr. Burton Stevenson has written a story in a far different vein 
from his famous detective stories, but yet withal a most delightful love story 
with a good plot and plenty of excellent character drawing. 

‘‘An attractive love tale, without pretension, and with the right lightness 
of touch.”"—W. Y. Sun. 


Illustrations and decorations, $1.50. 





My Sword for Lafayette 


BY MAX PEMBERTON, 


Author of “Pro Patria,’”’ etc. 





| ‘‘Mr. Pemberton writes with a facile and sparkling pen, and ‘My Sword 
|| for Lafayette’ should be heartily welcomed for its genuine merit.” — 
Pittsburg Times. 
‘‘Max Pemberton at his best. Lovers of a briskly moving historical romance 
can hardly fail to be pleased with this book.” —Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Ilustrated, $1.50. 
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FOR DISCRIMINATING NOVEL READERS 














The Patriots 


BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 





Author of “The Southerners’’ etc. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady’s greatest book—replete with incident and at the | 
same time tender in its delineation of the sentimental side of a great epoch. 





‘‘We have here the best story of this prolific author that we remember to 
| have read.’”’—Baltimore Sun. 
‘“‘A thoughtful book, well prepared and well written, it deserves and will 
receive a wide reading.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 


Illustrated in colors, $1.50. 


A Lame Dog’s Diary 


BY S. MACNAUGHTAN, 


Author of “‘ Christina Macnab,” etc. 





The ‘‘Lame Dog” is not a dog at all, but a soldier who at Magersfontein | 
was shot in the legs. Slowly recovering at home from his injuries, he finally | 
adopts the device of a bewitching young widow and starts a diary. | 





‘* Few bits of contemporaneous literature have ‘* A readable, human and humorous document. 
shown so delightful and humorous a point of The diary is very well written.” . 
view.” Chicago Evening Post. New York Evening Post. 





12mo., Cloth, $1.50. 


The Vicar of Bullhampton 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 








Author of “ The Parliamentary Novels,” etc. 





This is the second of the series of the ‘‘Manor House Novels,” of which | 
“‘Orley Farm” is the first. There is decidedly an increasing interest in Trollope || 
in this country, and we feel certain his admirers will heartily welcome an || 

| addition to the American edition of his works. ‘‘The Vicar of Bullhampton” 
|| will be issued uniform in size and style with his other works. 


Two Vols., Cloth, $2.50. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, SPRING 1906 


Dovd, Mead & Company 


H land Edited by ESTHER SINGLETON 
0 Author of “London Described by Great Writers.” 
The book is especially valuable and interesting to those who have never traveled in Holland, 


as it contains descriptions of that noble land by the famous writers of the world. 8vo, 
fully illustrated. A : ij < P é j . Net $1.60. 


The Key of the Blue Closet ww aco 


Author of “‘Letters on Life,” etc. 








A volume of clever essays on life and conduct, men, books, and affairs. You read with 
delight the reflections of the book-worm and the observations of the man of the world 
who sees things. 12mo, cloth. : m ‘ ‘ ° Net $1.40. 


Magazine Articles I Have Read 


By BURTON EMMETT 


Every magazine reader has felt more than one pang of regret over the transitoriness of 
periodical literature. It is for those who would like to give permanence to this fleeting 
profusion of intellectual riches and keep them all at fingers’ ends that ‘‘Magazine Articles | 
Have Read” has been put forward. 12mo, cloth. s : . Net $1.00. 


The Launching of a University 


By DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 


A volume of addresses and essays on various topics, educational and historical, by one of 
the best-known educators in the country, will, we believe, be found to be an important 
and valuable addition to educational and critical literature. 8vo, cloth . Net $2.50, 





The Art of Keeping Well ay cornenia a creene, mo. 


Common sense hygiene for adults and children. The volume is scientific and hygienic 
and contains directions for the prevention as well as the cure of disease, and is therefore 
an invaluable book for every home. 12mo, cloth. ‘ ‘ ; Net $1.25. 





Famous Introductions to 
Shakespeare’s Plays Edited By BEVERLY WARNER, D.D. 


The most notable utterances of Shakespearean criticism during the eighteenth century. A 
valuable contribution to Shakespearean literature by an authority. 12mo, cloth. Net $2.50. 





Americans of 1776 By JAMES SCHOULER 


By the author of ‘‘History of the United States,” ‘‘Eighty Years ot Union,” etc. An 
original study of life and manners of the Revolutionary Period. 12mo, cloth. Net $2.00. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’'S, VENICE 


How to Prepare 
for Europe 


A New “ Little Giant” Reference Book, containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveller, both before and during the European trip 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “Stories of the Wagner Operas,” “Empress of France,"’ ete. 


16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 

Size 4% x 6%, Limp Cloth, $2.00, Net; Limp Leather, $2.50, Special Net. (Postage 16c.) 
It differs from other guide-books in many important points : 
1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel ; how to fit oneself for European trip; what to read in | | 
| preparation ; the peculiar customs of each country the traveler ought to know in advance. 

2. Ithas bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables ; lists of painters, sculptors, 
| architects and musicians and their works. 
3. It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art and architecture. 
As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 
Travelers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant companion on their 
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_ NEW PUBLICATIONS, SPRING 1906 








By CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of “Idle Idyls,” “A Nonsense Anthology,” etc. 
Illustrations by F. Strothmann. Net $1.00. 


Rubaiyat of a Motor-Car . 


As every motor-lover knows, the motor- 
car embodies all of .the Christian graces and 
some of the seven deadly sins. These are 
whimsically touched upon in the ‘‘Rubaiyat,”’ 
with a sympathy that is bound to appeal 
to all. 

The illustrations show the especial clever- 
ness of the artist, and are as mirth-provoking 
as the text. 

If you own an automobile, read this 
book; if you have a friend who owns one, 
give it to him; and if you have a sense of 


“And if in Vain down . H ‘ 
“rae Cediern tides * humor, read it any way. 


Magazine Articles I Have Read 


Printed on Writing Paper, 12mo. Net $1.00 


Who has not wished more than once that he had a key to the lost and 
forgotten wealth of information and good cheer that lies buried and inaccess- 
ible in the old magazines that have accumulated on his shelves ? How many 
a good story or clever bit of verse one would like to read again or find for a 
friend if only one could recall in what magazine he had seen it. How often 
one would like to find again some article by an expert, teeming with in- 
formation at first hand on some subject of importance. But it lies lost 
somewhere on those shelves of old magazines. 

Every magazine reader has felt more than one pang of regret over the 
transitoriness of periodical literature. It is for those who, for an insignificant 
outlay of time, would like to give permanence to this fleeting profusion of 
intellectual riches and keep them all at fingers’ ends that ‘‘Magazine Articles 
| Have Read” has been put forward. 

The volume is arranged for records under subject classification, with 
spaces for Title, Author, Name of Magazine, Date, Volume, and Remarks, 
and an Index. 
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eS EDUCATE YOURSELF 








Lincoln did it—and that, too, with a few text books which he had to walk miles 
to borrow and which he had to read by the flare of a pine-torch. 

If results like his were possible under such adverse conditions, what can you 
not do with the advantages of having in your own home, a set of 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


a library of information on every subject of interest to 
men. Perfect either as a work of reference or at a 
universal text book. 

To make this latter use still more easy and practical, 


WE GIVE FREE 


with each set of The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia bought, 





A Volume of Special Courses 


Arranged for Reading and Study 


This volume, in connection with the set, practically 
affords the advantages of a college course at home. 
Lectures, text books and a complete working library 
are there. 

With the companion volume to guide you, you can take 
any subject, science, art, literature, religion, etc., and fol- 
low it from the beginning to the end in logical order, 
thereby gaining a thorough, well-rounded knowledge o1 
the whole subject, either in its larger or general aspect =. 
or carried down to the minutest details. Pd 

The New International Encyclopedia is Os" aot 

ideally suited for such general reading and text book use, go» POA 
because, unlike any other reference work, it is written in 2 see 
a simple, clear, interesting style that makes it fascinating reading. Po 
Besides, it is the most comprehensive, most reliable work of PP See 
reference published to-day. It comprises 20 volumes, contain- > AS , 
ing 16,728 pages, 700 full-page illustrations and over 7,000 Ss 
illustrations in text. 


To any one interested and who will fill out the attached coupon, 
we will gladly send a handsomely illustrated book descriptive of 
The New International Encyclopedia, containing specimen pages 
and colored plates, telling how the great work was produced, 
its editors and contributors. This book also describes the 
easy payment plan by which this great work can be se- 

‘cured without a large initial expenditure. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York P » 
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The above sketch shows complete sets of the Regular and de Luxe 
editions of the 


ORIGINAL JOURNALS 


of the 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION, 1804-06 


Edited with Introduction, Notes and Index, by 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D., 


Editor of ‘‘The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents,’’ ‘‘Early Western Travels,”’ etc. 


That this is without question the most important work in American 
History that has been published in many years past is the unanimous 
verdict of all the best and most competent criticsin the country. There 
has not been a single word of adverse criticism from any source. 
There must be and there is excellent reason for this being so. 


See the review of the work in this number of the Bookman at page 428. 
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“This splendid and superb edition of the Journals is an exciting tale 
of adventure that gains much by being told in the explorers’ own words. 
It is the most fitting memorial for the centenary of the crossing of the 
continent.” —New York Sun. 





“Aside from its importance as the first complete and exact reprint of 
the precious documents, the work is a superb piece of craftsmanship, credit- 
able alike to editor and publishers. So perfect and complete is this reprint, 
that it may confidently be considered as final and definitive from the 
historical view point.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





“The quaintness and uniqueness of the original are among the qualities 
which will best recommend the records to the readers to-day. The care- 
fully prepared edition is sure to find a ready welcome by all good librarians 
as one of the most characteristic sets of documents ever produced in this 
country.” —St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





“There is no piece of American History which has so much to do with 
the development of so large a section of this country as the ‘Lewis and 
Clark Journals.’ It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of this 
publication, and this, the centennial year of the expedition, is a peculiarly 
fitting time for them to appear.”—Boston Transcript. 





We have published the work in three editions, as follows : 

Regular edition in 8 volumes octavo, illustrated with portraits, maps, 
facsimiles, etc., etc. 

Large Paper edition, in 15 volumes quarto, limited to 200 sets on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper, extra illustrated with views of the country trav- 
ersed, Indians met on the journey, etc., etc. 

Edition de Luxe, in 15 volumes quarto, limited to 50 sets on 
Imperial Japan paper, extra illustrated, with many of the illustra- 
tions exquisitely colored by hand in faithful copy of the originals 
painted from life. 








Write for complete information. I am interested in 
the Lewis and Clark 


It will be sent without charge. Seasenme.. Piemap ound 
me full information about 


it, with prices, etc. 
I wish to know especially about 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Rt 35 ee . edition. 
- PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 
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3B Stationery 3B 


SPECIAL BARGAIN BOX 























White 

Linen Finish 
Fashionable 
Letter Size 





120 Sheets = 700 Envelopes 


$1.00 


Q 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


Dod, Mead & Company 


Fifth Ave. and 35th St. RNew Bork 
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Prospective Graduates and 
Their Friends : 


E is a_ convenient 

, form in which to record 

MY all the interesting items 
C wiv! v EMI \)] connected with Commencement, 
Ms including accounts of the exer- 
cises, brief records of the teach- 

ers, the classmates, photographs, 


QS newspaper clippings etc. The 
NSS ng keeping of such a record will 
we afford a great deal of entertain- 
ment, not only at the time when 
it is all fresh in the mind, but in 
future years, when it will serve 
to recall many pleasant memories 
which otherwise would be for- 
gotten. Atttractively printed and 
daintily bound, it is particularly 
suitable as a Commencement 


Gift or Prize. 














Contents 


Pages | Pages 
1- 3.—Name of . Age at enteri | orations. | Speeches of Principal or 
the school. at leaving the ope Se Trustees. Prizes. Newspaper accounts 
Bh ooo pees ph the school. ee of the exercises. 
4.—Favorite courses. Courses in whic 94-125.—Class. Size at time of entering school. 
have ranked best. Size at time of graduation. Class 
5. —Class offices held. motto, colors, flowers, pin, officers, 
6-11.—What I have done for the school. What history, poem, prophecy. 


12-17. ay oq —_! init ||  126-207.—Classmates. | Names, ages, auto- 
18.—Principal. Autographs, Photographs. | 208.239. _ wg Se held. ee J 
.29.— ge union. No. of reunion. 
19-29 te teachers. | Autographs, Photo | nn Geert ita “ 
$548,-Teniemaiiinn, When and where | classmates present. 
held. The programme. Essays and || 240-248.—Index. 


PRESENTATION EDITION 


i2mo. Cloth, boxed, net. $1.25 Limp Leather, special net, $2.50 
(Postage 12 cents) 
For Sale at all Bookstores or from the Publishers direct 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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A fresh, fascinating new romance by & 


Cc. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Author of “My Friend the Chauffeur,” etc. 


Lady Betty Across the Water 


' N T E have often in fiction had the American gir’ crossing the water 








to discover her English and European cousins, and a kind 

of life wholly new to her western experience ; but never until 
now has the process been reversed, and the real, typical, clear com- 
plexioned English girl come to our shores in search of adventure. We 
hail Lady Betty, therefore, as a most delightfully feminine Columbus, 
and feel that now for the first time we have really been discovered. The 
story wage from West Point to the prairies and is full to the last page 
of love, humor and adventure. Six illustrations in colors by Orson 


Lowell. ; ; : ; : . . ; : » $1.50. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY, 
44 EAST 23xn STREET, NEW YORK, 














Twenty Songs 


By STEPHEN C. FOSTER 


Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 


HOSE persons who assert*that America has no folk-music fail to take 
into consideration the importance of Foster’s Melodies. Of the 164 or 
more songs by this composer scores are sung in every American house- 

hold. “ Old Folks at Home,” which is also known as “ Swanee River,” is sung 

allthe world over. As a token of the esteem in which he is held by Kentuck- 

ians a statue of Foster, paid for by popular subscription, will be unveiled at 

Louisville in June. Kentucky thus bestows upon the author of * My Old Ken- 

" tucky Home” a greater honor than ever paid before to an American musician. 
This collection contains the twenty best known Songs by the founder of American folk-music. The 
refrain in most of the numbers is arranged for chorus, but, if desired, the songs may be sung throughout 
by asolo voice. The accompaniments, which in the original editions show evident marks of hasty com- 
position, have been carefully revised by the editor so as to better adapt them to the modern piano. The 
words and music of Foster’s songs are most happily wedded both in meaning and spirit. Their simple 


but inimitable style has given them a permanent place Price Postpai 50 Cents 
’ ’ 


in the hearts of the people. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 61 MASON STREET, BOSTON 


























A little Booklet, called €x Libris, on the origin, 
design. execution and cost of Book Plates will be 
sent for the asking. @ It contains samples of Book 
Plates in all hand steel engraved, photogravure, 
copper etching and zincograph styles. 


Dodd, Mead X& Company 


7 u— 








Fitth Avenue and Thirty--Fitth Street Rew Pork 


AO ORES 
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MEXICO 


Authorized English Translations of all Tariff, Legal and Commercial Publication of the Mexican Republic 
Following prices in U. 8. Currency. Add 10c. extra for postage. 


Commercial Code—paper— $2.50. Tropical Dertontigre—iitnstrated $5. 00. 

Comme Code—shee 3,50. Coloniza A. ann rene tion — $0.50. 

Coffee G .00. 

Federal d New Ban) of a 50. 

Public 50. Trade Mark ning Law of Mi 

Patent Laws—$!.00. Vacant, National ay a Excess Lands— $0.50. 

Mexican Custom House Tariff—$2.50. i . 4 Weights and Measures—$0.7: 

Mexican Bening Laws— . 00. Mexican Republic—$5.00 

Cuauhtemoc—cloth—$2:50. oan e Mexican States, each 22 by 28 inches—$5.00. 

Coffee and India Rubber Culture—by the late Embassador, > house $8 00. 

Cuauhtemoc— Mexico's greatest historical novel—paper—§$1. 

Regulations Governing Collection of Coinage, Stamps, & Refining . ioe 25. 

Picturesque Mexico—beautifully illustrated—size 10 by 12 perenne 

The Mines of Mexico—we!)! illus., 270 pages, size 10 by 13 inches $10.00. 

Directory a wy Haciendas, and. Agencies—by P. G. Holms—870 pages, parallel columns English and 
Spanish—$10.00. 


Address Dept. B, AMERICAN BOOK & PRINTING CO. 











Primera San Francisco 12, MEXICO, D. F. 








To any one who may be interested in the Works of 


B/2 REGULAR PRICE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE we ete ls one 


GARNETT & GOSSE Sochonghaginaiiiaetinagean Age, deol pendian 
Write for Free Particulars Dresden Publishing Company, New York City 

JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY 
1201 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA TYPEWRITING 
































Are youtired paying money for typewriting to 


SESSSESSESSRSESSSESESESLSESESESEESS the little bureaus and concerns which either spoil 


it, or keep you “waiting” until you’re distracted, 


or Books of yet ask you 75¢., $1.00 and $ per 1,000 words, ? 
If You Want French Books any descrip- With the intention of fuphdiing 6 speaiipt service 


: a at rock-bottom prices, and yet as good as the best, 
tion—Scheel Books, ‘Stenderd Becks, Novels, ote. we have organized a TYPEWRITING DEPT. in 


iy Publisher charge of Mrs. M. S. Gilpatric, a skilled critic, and 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, and make this offer to writers every where:— 
tema 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), t= We will correct all errors of punctuation, 


. Sati grammar and paragraphing in any MS. and. 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. return TWO t ood exated on fine paper for 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 5 CENTS PER 100 WORDS. 
7 Give us a trial order—you'll never go near the 
FFFFSSFFFSTFFTFSFSISSSFSSFFSSFS. TSF “little fellows’ again. Address 
ences TYPEWRITING DEPARTMENT 
For Any Book on Parth BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
| Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. | 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL EXPERT TYPEWRITING 

Fer Boys, Location high and dry. Laboratories, Shop for mechanic 
sctaming took Pla, ~ a 4 pew se . AT LOW RATES 
pamphlet sent free. Please address. 
DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. Novels of any length, short stories, poems, plays, 
|| essays, sermons, etc., transcribed with accuracy and 
Y Cihilon, Weer and echatet Revios | ||| neunem. Prompt service. Rats the lowetcoient 

practical Advice, Disposal ; mss. of all | ||| with expert work. 
astruction. 


Finds, prose and verse. | . at is 
References: Mrs. Mary Wilkins Special permanent contract rate to authors for entire 


if Gl). Prosmen, | j Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. output; sent on request. 
ulia Ward Howe, W.D.Howells, Mrs. | Car ith rates sent ddr: 
. C. Moulton, T. N. Page, and others. d with on request. Address H. S., care 
Ss of The Bookman, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Send stamp for ae to WM. A. DRESSER, 


Mention The Bookman. RB. 3, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
























































Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Ourved handle and face to fit the ponth. Bristles in 
irregular tuftse—cleans =a the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
it. This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our 


Adults’ 3gc. Youths’ asc. 

Children's asc. By mail or at dealers. 

Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 

FLORENCE MFG. ©O., 169 Pine &t., Florence, Mass. 


, 
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Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


New Jersey 








CENTRALLY LOCATED OPEN ENTIRE YEAR 


Pim Wary a ta a a A A 
! i | 1 


Golfing, Automobiling 
Horseback Riding 
Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Boardwalk 


DOOWovrnwt 


BOOKLET AND RATES 
ON APPLICATION 


ADAM MMA 


LEEDS 6 LIPPINCOTT 
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ROUND TRIP From Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo 

daily throughout the summer months; return limit October 
31st. $25.00 first and third Tuesday of each month; return limit 2& days, and 
daily July 10th to 15th, inclusive; return limit August 2oth. 


Only one night to Denver from Chicago and the Central States,via the 
handsomely equipped Colorado Special. 


There are two trains daily to Colorado over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


Send 4 cents in stamps for booklets, maps, hotel lists and full information. 
cs2038 W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago & North-Western Ry., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Summer Addresses 


SUBSCRIBERS 
to THE BOOKMAN 


intending to change their addresses for the 
summer months and desirous of receiving the 
magazine at their summer address, will facilitate 
matters by notifying us of the change on or 
before the 15th of the month, otherwise the 
number issued at the end of the month will go 


to the Old. address. 


Please state OLD address as well as NEW 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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How To Plan An 


Advertising Campaign 


IRST of all we must consider 
F the article to be advertised— 
its Price to Consumers. 

That will tell the Ciass of people 
it must be sold to, and the percent- 
age of Readers who could buy it if 
we made them want it. 

Suppose it is a Piano. 

Say the price is $600. 

How many families can afford to 
buy it? 

Turn to page 185 of ‘The Mahin 
Advertising Data Book.” 

There you will find a table show- 
ing the Incomes of families in the 
United States. 

That tells the percentage of Fami- 
lies who have Incomes under $400 
per year and up to $3,000 per year. 

The cold figures are startling 
enough when you see them and 
when you consider what they mean 
as applied to Advertising. 


* * . 

Well, let us say that a $600 Piano 
should be sold to Families having 
Incomes of over $1,200 per year. 

The “Mahin Advertising Data 
Book "’ shows us that only 9 3-10 per 
cent of Families in the United States 
have such Incomes between $1,200 
and $1,800. 

Of these, it says 250,000 Families 
live on Farms, and 1,239,000 live in 
Cities, Towns and Villages. 

The “Data Book” will even indi- 
cate what percentage of these same 
Families own their homes, and what 
percentage pays rent out of In- 
comes (pages 205 to 208). 

Then it will also tell us (at page 
204) which States in the Union have 
the greatest percentage of Families 
who could afford to buy such a 
Piano. 

That defines which States it will 
pay us best to Advertise such a 
Piano in, with a limited appropria- 
tion. 

For instance, the North Atlantic 
States produce $1460 average per 
Family per Annum, and the South 
Atlantic only $723 per family. 

The Western States produce $1,583 
per Family, while the South Central 
States produce only $710, and the 
North Central $1,212 per year, per 
Family. 


By JOHN LEE MAHIN 


Isn"t that pretty interesting Data 
to have instantly accessible in a 
Vest-Pocket **Data Book’’? 

Consider the value and effect of 
such readily accessible knowledge 
in planning, or revising a Campaign. 

You might dig for a week at Gov- 
ernment Census tables without get- 
ting such “meat,” ready to apply to 
Advertising. 


Well, that is only a mere indica- 
tion of the kind of data you’ll find 
summarized into a nutshell in “ The 
Mahin Advertising Data Book.” 

The list herewith gives some idea 
of the other Advertising Subjects it 
supplies data upon. 


POPULATION: Of all States, Cities 
and Rural Districts, Center of 
Population, etc. 


ADVERTISING STATISTICS : 
Useful in planning any advertis- 
ing campaign. 


MEDIA : Valuable information con- 
cerning those best suited to pro- 
moting various lines of business. 


DIRECTORY: Of leading News- 
papers, Magazines and other Per- 
_iodicals, Circulation, Rates, Class, 
etc. 


COPYRIGHT AND TRADE- 
MARKS : Instructions and re- 
strictions, 


STANDARD TYPE MEASURE- 
MENTS: Including Point System, 
Words to the Square Inch, etc. 


TYPE FACES: Specimen pages of 
the standard, new and best fonts. 


PRINTING PLATES: Method of 
making; kind, style and value of 
each. 


PAPER STOCK: Various sizes, 
kinds and brands. 


STREET-CAR ADVERTISING : 
Space, rates and possibilities in 
leading cities and towns. 

BILL POSTING: List of stands, 
spaces and other valuable infor- 
mation concerning outdoor pub- 
licity. 


Please mention THE P OKMAN in writing to advertisers, 


These subjects are indexed for in- 
stant use, and brought down to the 
bare bones of utility, with every 
cumbering and unnecessary word 
cut out. 

The Advertising Data in this book 
could not be collected, verified, boiled 
down and systematically arranged 
as in ‘‘ The Mahin Advertising Data 
Book,’’ by an Advertiser, for less 
than $2,000. 


” ” * 


And it will be found worth $1,000 
to any advertiser who spends $10,000 
per year and who will carefully an- 
alyze his Advertising proposition 
once a year, with this Data Book at 
his elbow for Statistics, Rates and 
the Promotion Ideas that are the 
foundation of all sound Advertising. 

Not a Single Campaign of Adver- 
tising is planned for Customers of 
the MAHIN ADVERTISING COM- 
PANY without constant reference 
to “The Mahin Advertising Data 
Book” for guidance, time-saving 
and short-cuts to sure conclusions. 

This leather-bound book, Vest- 
Pocket Size, is sold at $2.00 per copy. 

It is sold at that low price because 
“The Mahin Advertising Data Bock” 
is vivid proof of the thoroughness 
with which all Advertising Cam- 
paigns are planned for Customers, 
by the MAHIN ADVERTISING 
COMPANY, whose business it is to 
Plan and Place Advertising for 
some of the Jargest Advertisers in 
America, and 

Because the book will assist ad- 
vertisers in deciding whether they 
desire the services of the MAHIN 
ADVERTISING COMPANY. 

Every Advertiser, and 
—Every Advertising Manager and 
every 
—Student of Advertising should 
have a copy of “* The Mahin Adver- 
tising Data Book.” 

Two dollars will bring it, by first 
mail, and your money back if you 
don’t want it after you’ve seen it. 
Address (with $2.00), 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COM- 
PANY, 


240 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The New -¢SMagnolia 


eOMAGNOLIA, <MASS. 


ITUATED on the highest point at Magnolia —the little 4 
village-by-the-sea. The most popular of the North Shore 
resorts. Fifty minutes by train from Boston. 

Replete with every modern convenience for rest, pleasure and 
comfort of its guests. Finest Cuisine, Sun Parlors, Orchestra, Spa- 



















cious Dance Hall, Commodious Verandas, Beautiful Lawns and Un- 
excelled Tennis and Croquet Grounds. 

The Scenery, Roads and Walks are ideal. The Bathing free from 
undertow — the Beach one of the best on the coast. Good Fishing | 
and perfect conditions for Boating and Sailing. 

Select patronage only. 


For Booklet and particulars write to 
GEO. H. NEWELL, Prop. 


Cc. H. MOWRY, Mgr. New Magnolia Hotel, Magnolia, Mass. 
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GET THE GENUINE 


Baker's 


Made by a scien- 
tific blending of the 
best Cocoa beans 
grown in different 
parts of the world, 
—the result of 126 
years of successful 
endeavor. 


A Perfect Food. 


46 Highest Awards 
in Europe and 
U. S. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker @ Co. Lt. 


Extablished 1780. Dorchester, Mess. 
Sicesineneaiiinenineal 


| 


| 


The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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‘4 OUR NEW PEN No. 21. 
‘| DOME POINTED. 


Ball shaped points for free 
hand writing, will avoid 
scratching and spurting. Will 
write smoother, last longer 
than other steel pens. Ask 
for Dome Pointed No. 21. 





Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co. 


349 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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IF ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 5c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price, CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
i-4¥iL SED RUBBER BUTTON 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS Pi 
“Ail rights secured.” 
Please mention THE 
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4 BEST 








GET THE GENUINE 


Baker's 


Breakfast Cocoa 
a Made by a scien- 
a tific blending of the 
best Cocoa beans 
grown in different 
parts of the world, 
—the result of 126 
years of successful 
endeavor. 


A Perfect Food. 


46 Highest Awards 
in Europe and 

Registered America. 

U. 8. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker @ Co. Lta. 


The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send a5 


cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 











Established 1780. Dorchester, Mess. 
AER I ee 




















pencerian 


O.N.P. ~ 





| OUR NEW PEN No. 21. 
‘1 DOME POINTED. 


Ball shaped points for free 
hand writing, will avoid 
scratching and spurting. Will 
write smoother, last longer 
than other steel pens. Ask 
for Dome Pointed No. 21. 














Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co. 


349 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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iF ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 


names CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


100 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
fi.-5L SED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS Pi Tz 
“Adl rights secured.” 





Please mention THE 
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Wash Fabrics 





DELTCATA 
SUMMER WEAR 
COLORED OR 
WHITE, LINEN, Gag 
LACE, SILK, wil @ 


LACE, ie’ a ogee |< USED THE WORLD OVER 


hen washed with Y 


. , eae by those who know where they 
oe ie! get the most for their money. Made 

Pe 2 , oa : of one piece of metal. Easy to button 
\ 


Ss agi nec a | ff and unbutton. Stay buttoned. They out- 
: Abia yas — Be (a wear any other button and the rolled plate 
aks Sica gl aie never wears off like other plated buttons. 
. sa = bigs EK i" Also made in Gold and Sterling. If dam- 
i Soup ot eglent Pr rs aged in any way, exchange it for new 

= one. At all jewelers and haberdashers. 
made which nnses « 


Send for Story of Collar Button. 
asily wee: AREING | KREMENTZ G Co., 
mighly as PI Ys vf Millions Use 76 Chestnut 8t., 

hemical analysis of ) - NEWARK, N. J. 
home test wall } earline “A 


BAR o IAP « sommh va 








us slatement 











THE ROYAL MUSKOKA HOTEL 


Highlands of Ontario Muskoka Lakes, Canada 


“The Ideal Summer Resort of America” 
LAKES OF BLUE SET WITH ISLES OF EMERALD 
Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, Golf 
and Tennis. 


Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool ver 
rnoms nerfumed byw the fragrs ; 


andas and homelike 
Hew Pever Unknown. 
tpal Americin 
d 1g0. 
:dsomely Wustrated descriptive matter free 
tpply to ZL. M, BOOMER, 
"oronto St 


jemere 
ia tra Fa 





wanager. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


eT) MOIS og OE 
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That 
may 
be 
the 


Reason 


Why do you not climb the ladder of 
SUCCESS. 


If your mental and physical machinery 
does not work smoothly, it may or may not be 
the coffee. 


It’s worth looking into. 
Try quitting 10 days and see the result. 


It will help, to take on as the hot morning 
beverage, well-made 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd,, Battle Creek, Mich, U. S. A. 
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Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


@ The difference between Collier’s News Service and the 
news service of the daily paper is the difference between 
a finished story and its separate chapters. 





@ The San Francisco disaster came over the wires bit by 
bit and your daily paper gave you the story as it came. 





@_In the May issues of Collier’s you find the history of that 
appalling disaster, clearly, succinctly , and accurately reported 
by a Collier's correspondent who was an eye-witness. You 
find it illustrated with a most remarkable collection of 
photographs, made by one of Collier’s staff photographers, 
each picture clearly reproduced on high-grade paper. 


@Mr. Frederick Palmer of Collier’s staff, but recently 
returned from his investigation of conditions in Panama, 
started for San Francisco on receipt of the first despatches, 
to report the work of rebuilding the stricken city. His 
articles in succeeding numbers of Collier’s will cover this 
work in detail, reporting in full the great movement of 
reconstruction. 


Collier’s correspondents, photographers, and artists are 
in touch with every corner of the civilized world. 
Their first-hand reports are epitomized and edited by 
an expert for each issue of ‘‘ The National Weekly ”’ 


If you do not really know Collier’s, send your name and address for a book- 
let,‘‘ Fifty-two Weeks of Collier’s,’” and a handsome Gibson miniature, free 


P. F. COLLIER 2 SON, 412 West 13th St., New York 
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IF YOU WANT 
IN THE WORLD 


AVL OLD FASHIONED 
4 


WASHINGTON TAFFY 


FOR GALE AT ALL OUR STORES & FIRST CLASS DRUGG! 
EVERYWHERE O°=" CAKEs In TuBES. 


[F not carried by your dealer send ten cents in stamps or money to 
Huyler’s, 18th St. & Irving Place, New York City. 








Raross Lake Erie 


BETWEEN 








TWILIGHT AND DAWN 








The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit weekdays 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be 
accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line 
Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for Tivetrated pamphlet. 
Address, A. A. Schantz,G.S. & P .» Detroit, Mich. 








Re 


At the Wedding 


A pretty custom 
now is for the bride 
to cut the cake with 
a knife presented 
for the purpose. 
This is but one 
of the many appro- 
priate gifts sug- 
gested in the 


“1847 ROGERS BROS 


ware—the brand 
of silver plate fa- 
mous for more than 
half acentury. Sold 
by leading dealers 
everywhere. 

Send for catalogue 
T-7"? ¢é6 sie. 38 
making selections. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 

NEW YORE CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Socks are seamless, therefore perfectly comfortable 


Unlike < socks they are knit to fit and are not stretched over forms. They are 
durable because made of best selected yarns which we make ourselves. They never fade, 
crock or lose their color because our dyes are pure— the best, and free from poisonous 
chemicals. Every pair bearing our trade-mark Gaene on toe are warranted perfect and 
sold with this understanding. 25c.—6 pairs $1.50. Postpaid to any address in 


u. es upon receipt of price. 


138 yy Black with Natural Egyptian Cream Color double soles 5P * * Black and White Mixture outside, Pure W ripen inside 
5P 12 Cardinal and Navy Blue Mixture outside, Cardinal inside 


1989 Black (Famous Snowblack) 
38F 10 Navy Blue, Embroidered with small white figures 9IF 90 Rich Tan, Embroidered with small light brown figures 
Handsomest Hosiery Colored Catalog 


Ask your Dealer to Supply you; if he cannot, send direct to us. 
ever published sent free. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 70 New Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 

















Colorado- 
Yellowstone Tour 


Have you two vacation weeks at your disposal ? 


Do you want to do something different, something better than you 


have ever done before ? 


Then here is a brief outline of a tour that will bring you the 


best two weeks you ever lived. 


Leave Chicago (for example) any day after June 1 on 
either of the Burlington's famous fast trains to Denver. 
You may travel via Omaha, Pacific Junction, St. Joseph or 
f\ansas City, just as you like. Stop-overs permitted (no 


tra charge) at the Missouri River and points west. 


From Denver take a side trip to Colorado Springs (no 
‘tra charge) and see the Cheyenne Canyons, Garden of 
| Gods, Pike's Peak and other attractions. 


Returning to Denver, spend from one to three days in 
r aking some of the numerous and inexpensive little jour- 


eys into the mountains. 


Leave Denver on the Burlington's Yellowstone Park 
ain, the route of which is thro’ the interesting formations 
{ Northwest Nebraska; along the picturesque Black Hills 
nto which inexpensive side trips may be made); over the 
ig Horn Mountains; past Custer Battlefield, the most 

tragic upon which our sun shines; and, finally, thro’ famed 
‘ ellowstone Valley to Gardiner, the oficial entrance to 


e Park. 


This tour provides for a stay of five and a half days in 
Wonderland - tour of the Park—« 


day, viewing what is by far the most interesting 


a complete 
each 
scenery on the globe and being entertained at the best 
hotels. 
ing place known. 
days is for hotel accommodations — $4.00 and up per Jay, 


Stay longer, if possible, for this is the finest out- 
Only extra charge after five and a half 


after seven days $3.50 and up per day. 

After leaving Yellowstone Park, you travel to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, following the Yellowstone River thro’ 
Montana, making a bee line thro’ North Dakota's fertile 
fields and crossing Minnesota’s Lake Park region. 

It would be well to provide for a day or two in and 


about the Twin Cities, for there is much to do and to see. 


Then come home on one of the Burlington's handsome 
River 
This will give you a splendid view of the 


observation trains running over the Mississippi 
Scenic Line. 
finest river scenery east of the Rocky Mountains, and, in 


addition, a cool and comfortable journey. 


Don’t you think you would like to make this tour ? 


Too expensive? No! 


Indeed not! 


The cost of a railway ticket for the entire tour (exclusive of side trips 
other than that to Colorado Springs), and including the coaching trip and 
five and a half days hotel accommodations in the Park, is only $85 from 
Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis; only $79 from Missouri River points, Kansas 


City to Omaha, inclusive. 


Burlington 
Route 


Let me tell you more about this grand trip. 
stone Tour” above your address on a postal card, sending it to 


P. S. EUSTIS, 354“Q” Building, Chicago. 


Just write “Colorado-Y ellow- 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 








A GREAT BIOGRAPHY 


LEO TOLSTOY tis tite and His Work 


Autobiographical Memoirs, Letters and biographical material compiled by PAUL 
BIRUKOFF and revised by LEO TOLSTOY. 

This first volume of the great work takes up Tolstoy’s life until his marriage, and is 
largely made up of material contributed by Tolstoy himself, and who has also revised 
the whole work. The wonderful story of a wonderful man. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 








Joseph Jefferson The Opal Sea 
REMINISCENCES OF A FELLOW PLAYER 


By FRANCIS WILSON By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.19 
**New light is thrown on the best quali- 
ties of Jefferson, his amiability, his genial 
humor, his sound artistry.’’— 


Frontispiece. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


“It is indeed a rare blending of science 


N. Y. Times Sat. Review. and art.’”’— Chicago Record- Herald. 








Concerning Paul and Fiammetta 


ALLEN HARKER. $1.25 
With an introduction by KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
‘The well-bred, generous, human, mis- May Sinclair says: ‘‘There are only a few 
chievous little children make a community ‘remarkable books about children, and among 
with which the reader is loath to part.’’— them Mrs. Harker’s takes a high and 
Chicago Tribune. honorable place.’’ 





FICTION 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


, Lucy of the Stars es 2 


“It is both strong and interesting and its very unusualness will gain for it a wide 
reading.”—N. Y. Times Sat. Review. 





Bob and the Guides © “%%.2.5.0""s 


‘‘A book that is sure to be passed approvingly through the family until every member 
has tasted of the delight of Mrs. Andrews’s humor and inhaled the crisp woodsy 
atmosphere of her yarns.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 





Six Stars The Pink Typhoon 


By NELSON LLOYD By HARRISON ROBERTSON 


“The best work of Short Stories that “*A new sort of automobile story with a 
has been published last year.”’— splendid supply of fun and sentiment.’’— 
Louisville Courier Journal. Philadelphia Press. 

Illustrated, $:.50 With frontispiece, $1.0co 








The Dawn of a To-morrow 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Illustrated in colors, $1.00 
“It is a call to sunniness, to confidence, to optimism, and tocharity.”’— Cleveland Leader. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Fenwick’s Career By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


‘“‘ Unquestionably the best of Mrs. Ward’s novels. The story seems to glint and gleam with life and 
vigor.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


“lustrated by Albert Sterner. Price $1.50; two volume edition de luxe, price $5.00 net. 





The Suéiets By Rex Beach 


* A rugged recital that leaves you panting with eagerness for more.”—Philadelphia /tem. 
_Mhustr ated. Price hdd 50. 





Silas Strong By Irving Bacheller 


__, 4 modern Leatherstocking. It brings to the city dweller the aroma of the pine and the music of the 
wind in its branches.”—San Francisco Chronicle. Price $1.50 


Eve’s Diary By Mark Twain 


A companion volume to “ Extracts from Adam's Diary.” One of the cleverest and most amusing of 
Mark Twain's latest absurdities. With 55 illustrations. Price $1.00. 








The Doomsman By van Tassel Sutphen 


‘ A fantastic romance of New York in 2015 A. D., when ou present civilization is conceived of as entirely 
wiped out. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 





R. Holmes G Co. By John KendricK Bangs 


The hero is the son of Sherlock Holmes and the grandson of Raffles. In his amusing adventures he 
manifests characteristic but conflicting traits inherited from both famous progenitors. 
dlustr ated. Price $7.25. 


Bess of the Woods By Warwick Dining 


A new romance of the English Forest country by the author of “* Uther and Igraine.”’ 
Price $1.50. 








The Flower of France By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


A romance of Joan of Arc. The author has given it imaginative touches that add new life and beauty 
to what is already one of the most beautiful episodes in history. Pr tce $1.50. 











The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard , By Anatole France 


One of the best stories ever written. Admirably translated from the wre h by Lafcadio Hearn. 
Vew Edition. Price $1.25. 


Cord and Creese By James DeMille 


” 





A new edition of this popular adventurous romance by the author of “ The Dodge Club. 
Price $1.00. 








The Princess Olga By Ervin Wardman 


‘*Par different from the ordinary story of love behind a throne. A vivacious and vigorous romance 
with a strong American flavor.’’—Philade/phia Press. Price $1.50 


Side-Lights on Astronomy By Simon Newcomb, LL.D, 


A popular volume dealing with the larger aspects of astronomy and the problems that the astronomers 
of to- o-day are tryifg to answer. dilustr ated. Price $2.00 net. 





Ouivdins a Great City By William McAdoo 


An interesting revelation of the difficulties and problems that beset the inner workings of the New 
York police system. Price $2.00 


A Modern nia By Henry W. Nevinson 


People who think that the day of slavery is past will be surprised at the condition of affairs in Africa 
where the Portuguese still secretly ply a merciless slave trade. Illustrated, Price $2.00. 








Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S 


The House of a Thousand Candles 


‘For purely entertaining qualities no book of the season can compare with ‘The 
House of a Thousand Candles.’”— Baltimore Sun. ‘More than fulfils the promise of 
its alluring title.’—New York Globe. ‘Should be rechristened ‘The book of a Thousand 
Delights.’ ’’—Philadelphia Item. ‘‘A most entrancing atmosphere from start to finish.”’ 
—Boston Transcript. ‘*Piquant, original, charming.’’— St. Louis Republic. ‘‘Dowered 


with the joy of life.” —Chicago Fournal. 


Omaha World-Herald. 


**The best romance since Stevenson.’’— 


The Best Selling Book in America 
Pictures by Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid, 





DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’ 


The Fortune Hunter 


A romance of society of the real New York, the three and a half million who 
work hard and live plainly, whose ideals center about the hearth. 

Done so gracefully and unpretentiously, with so rich a humor and so keen a 
sympathy, that the reader is completely charmed. It puts him in a smiling mood and 
leaves him possessed of the blessed secret of happiness. 


Pictures by E. M. Ashe. 12mo, Bound in Cloth, $1.25 Postpaid. 





HERBERT QUICK’S 


Double Trouble 


“Will help to lighten the dusty ways of the 
world.’—Brooklyn Eagle. “Extremely clever 
and interesting.”"—New York Times. “Al- 
together delightful and diverting.”—Auffalo 
News. “Jolly and mirth-provoking.”—Zoston 
Herald. “Alert with the bustle and nerve of 
the life that is not simple but rather—exhilar- 
ating.”—/ittsburg Post. Sixteen Pictures by 
Orson Lowell. $1.50 Postpaid. 


DAVID M. PARRY’S 


The Scarlet Empire 


“The first answer by a man of national 
prominence to the riotous debate for all kinds 
of equality."—Wew York Times. “An interest- 
ing, well-conceived study of possible extreme 
conditionsif the pendulum of socialism swings 
too far."—New York World. Pictures in color 
by Herman Wall. Bound in Cloth, :2mo, 

$1.50 Postpaid. 





GRACE ALEXANDER’S 


Judith 


“A carefully written story, picturesque and 
interesting.”—FPhiladelphia /tem. “Strong, 
al, and full of interest.”—/ndianafolis News. 
udith’ is worth reading.’ —FAiladelphia Re- 
ord. “A wholesome story of true love.”— Zhe 
Outlook. Llustrated by George Wright, 12mo, 
bound in Cloth. $7.50 Postpaid. 


WARREN CHENEY’S 


The Challenge 


“A charming story with no affectation, told 
directly and prettily."—New York Sun. “Has 
arestrained dramatic intensity very grateful, 
to the artistic sense.”—7he Outlook. Pictured 
by N. C. Wyeth. Bound in Cloth. 

$1.50 Postpaid. 








GEORGE HORTON’S 


The Edge of Hazard 


A riot of brave chances in Japan and Man- 
churia just before the Russo-Japanese War. 
The interest comes in waves of exciting 
incident that rise higher and higher and sweep 
the reader on and on. Fred Hardy, knight of 
the Twentieth Century rivets the attention— 
Fred Hardy and the Princess whom he wooed 
and saved and won. Beautiful Pictures by C. 
M. Relyea. 12mo, Cloth bound. $7.50 Postpaid. 





FRANCIS LYNDE’S 


The Quickening 


“A story of the kind of love none but cynics 
ever scoff at.""—New York Times. “An excel- 
lent story; the heroine is a true and charming 
woman."—7he Outlook. “Sincere and deepin 
purpose, beautiful and artistic in style.”— 
Chicago News. “As a picture of the develop- 
ment of young American manhood, without a 

t.”—Louisville Courter-Journal. Illustrated 

y E.M. Ashe. Cloth,z2mo, $7.50 Postpaid. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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The Best Book ever 


written by America’s 
WOMAN greatest writer of 
BYarcashis Stories. 


by ANNA 
KATHARINE 


nad GREEN 
ALCOVE 


WEY acre Zell forget your 


‘e 


worst foolishness Y 
! ff 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ARTHUR I. KELLER 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


\ 
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THE NEW McCUTCHEON BOOK 


Cowardice 
Court 


A New Love Story 
By 


GEORGE 
BARR 
McCUTCHEON 


Author of 
“Nedra,” “The Purple Parasol,” “Beverly of Graustark.” 














Blithe and simple, full of freshness and spontaneity, 
COWARDICE COURT is so dainty a story, so delicious in 
| sentiment and happy in ending, that one cares not for the real- 
istic school of faultfinders, who would doubt whether all that is | 
in it could happen. Summer readers will find it exactly to their | 
liking. 








The handsome and artistic setting is in thorough accord | 
with the sentiment and spit of the tale. 


“Summer edition de luxe.’ a} V. Y. World.) 
Illustrations by Harrison Fisher and 








decorations by Theo. B. Hapgood. 
$1.25 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








The new novel by the author of “The Crisis.” 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s vc vel just ready 
Coniston 


Illustrated by FLORENCE Scovet Sunn. Cloth, $1.50. 
This is said to be the best work yet done by tke author of 
‘*Richard Carvel,’’ whose work, says the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘in 
breadth of canvas, massing of dramatic effect, depth of feeling, 
and rare wholesomeness of spirit has seldom if ever been surpass- 
ed in an American romance.’’ 





Mr. Owen Wister’s “ew rovel. Lady Baltimore 


By the author of **THE VIRGINIAN.” (Charmingly Illustrated.) 
“A triumph ofart .. . the best interpretation of the spirit of the Old South that has 
been made . . .atrue American novel in subject, spirit, and atmosphere.” 
—Editorial by HAMILTON MABIE, in Zhe Outlook. 
With pen drawings by VERNON HOWE BAILEY, and other illustrations. . . . Cloth, $7.50. 


Mr. John Luther Long’s “ew xovel. The Way of the Gods 


“There can be no doubt asto the artistic quality of his rail 1 It rings true with the golden 
ring of chivalry and of woman's love, it rings true for al lov ers of romance, wherever 
they be . . . and is told with an art worthy of the idea.’ Y. Mail. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Barbara’s” zew book. The Garden, ven and I 


Mabel Osgood Wright’s new story is on the order of her most popular book, ‘The 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” introducing new and delightful characters. 


Illustrated from Photographs, including a frontispiece tn color. ‘ . e Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s “ew 400k. The Life of Animals-Manmals. 


The best natural history for boys. It is the daily life of the animal that is emphasized 
here, rather than his imagined emotions, or his place in a museum of anatomy. 


Illustrated with one ed praten, ipcsuaaeend phatagrngee, rom life, and many original 
drawings. oth, $2.00 net. ( postage, 27 cents.) 


Mr. W. S. ereentte new book. The New Earth 


The new book by the author of “New Creations in Plant Life.” It aims to describe in- 
terestingly the wonderful progress of recent years in all eo having their focal 
point in the earth. 


With many illustrations from photographs. 


Mr. James Outram’s In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


“Every lover of the wide out-door world, every enthusiastic hill climber, every artist or 
non-technical admirer of the beautiful in nature, will welcome this book.’ 
—Bulletin of Amer. Geog. Society. 
Illustrated from fine photographs. Second Edition. $2.50 net. 


Mr. John Spargo’s The Bitter Cry of the Children 


“Nothing is more important than that such facts as are described in this book should be 
krf®wn tothe public . The United States is simply behind the times in the care of 
its children.—Congregationalist. 


lilustrated from photographs. 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s ca/ita/ book. A Self-Supporting Home 


“Has the interest of a good story and the value of practical hints in — econom 
Plain Dealer. 


Cloth, $1.75 net. (postage, 15 cents.) 


. Cloth, $1.75 net. (postage, 14 cents.) 


Cloth, $1.50 net. ( postage, 13 cents.) 


Illustrated Srom photographs. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 4-66 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 
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A Lame Dog’s Diary 


BY S. MACNAUGHTAN, 


Author of “Christina Macnab,” etc. 


The commendations heaped on this Sterling little story are well deserved. It is a de- | 
| lightful relief to the prevailing fashion in romance for adventure, crime and mystery. 
The “ dog”’---self-styled---is an English soldier who has lost a leg at Magersfontein. 

As he reposes at home awaiting recovery, he jots down every day, to dispel ennui, his im- 
pressions of things and people. 

The major portion of the diary, however, is devoted to Mrs. Fielden, a fascinating, 

| lively young widow, at whose suggestion it was begun. The love story with Mrs. Fielden 
| is exquisitely conceived and carried out. 








i: ‘A cheerful, sunshiny, entertaining story ti. which “Few, if M - fictionists have caught so delicately 


| one recommends to others with Cratetul de  » dary tow! a of a sterling soul hampered by 
a ae — Boston Globe. 
“Tt is a delight to know Mrs. Fielden, al event- 
. piso sow 90h A tb oy real and 
ually one congratulates the lame dog we full heort human and convincing ana full of oe Ne laa 
“Inthe pore naiveté and quaintness of style and eee annus 


| “aes ful sketches of character in a. pro- “Tts English is limpid and the whole effort far 


it is suggestive of ‘Cran- ‘ 
village, it is “ace bg Men above the current output from literary works _ 3 cs 





Cloth, $1.50. At all bookstores. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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. Which of the spring publications should head my list as THE 
novel for this summer’s reading ? 


A: 


THE THE 
SEQUEL SEQUEL 
TO TO 
“PAM” “PAM” 


“Should oc- “Put — this 
cupy the first book sure on 
place on all your list for 
lists of books summer read- 


for summer ing.” — 


reading. "— Buffalo 
N. Y. Press. Commercial. 


Q: Why ? 


A - “The second story is even more charming than the first, and just as 


* original." —N. Y. Globe. * 


“Baroness von Hutten has increased | “Baroness von Hutten has proved her 
the debt the seeker for novelty in fiction ||. claim to brilliancy of observation and a 
owes her, by this vivacious sequel to its keen sense of humor."—N. Y. Evening 


. % Post. 
fascinating forerunner.” —Boston Herald. 
“A fascinating book.”—Albany 
“We like the new Pam, and we are || Times-Union. “The book is very 


constantly recognizing in her suggestions clever."—N. Y. Herald. 


of the old Pam, so that she never seems | Pe ee 
a stranger to us."—N. Y. Tribune. || attractive.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Illustrations by Martin Justice, $1.50. At Every Bookstore. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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NOVEL SUMMER READING 








The Scholar’s Daughter 


“So daintily handled; the 
quaint humor so delightful and 
the characters so skillfully sketch- 
ed, making in alla captivating 
setting for a veritable little gem 
in the season’s itterary show- 
case.” Buffalo News. 


BY BEATRICE HARRADEN 
Author of "Ships that Pass in the Night" etc. 


@ An artistic, delightfully humorous story in Miss Harra- 
den’s delicate, finished style. Geraldine Grant is a charm- 


ingly unconventional heroine, and the other characters in the 


story are sketched with a rare naturalness. 


Illustrations and decorations, $1.50. 


The Hill 


“ This story of contemporary 
life at Harrow-on-the-Hili, writ- 
ten by an old Harrovian and ded- 
tcated to an old Harrovian, de- 
serves to take a high place among 
the tales of school life that are 
really worth while.” 

_ N.Y. Evening Post. 





BY HORACE A. VACHELL 


Author of * Brothers," etc. 


@ Itisno exaggeration to say that THE HILL stands well 
a comparison with "Tom Brown." "It is a more finished 
work than 'Tom Brown,'" says the Brooklyn Eagle, "a 
more elaborate structure ; there is about it more semblance 


of a plot." 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





A Motor-Car Divorce 


“ This lively and engaging ro- 
mance should make a good com- 
panion for a summer holiday. Jt 
ts marked by the true ‘automobile 
elation’ and more.’ 

Chicago Record-Herald. 





PUBLISHERS 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


@ An exceedingly clever piece of artistic fiction. To di- 
vulge the least bit of the plot would be to mar the rare 
pleasure of getting it at first hand from the original narrator. 
The illustrations are works of art, in keeping with the theme. 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


With Mlustrations, 10 in color, by Walter Hale, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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SUMMER NOVEL READING 


The Patriots 


BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Author of " The Southerners," etc. 
























@ The best of Dr. Brady's tales of the Civil War. The 
“Dr. Brady ts a story-teller of  »\o¢ is a strong one and the action unusually spirited. "His 
parts. Hehas written astrong, i: 7 ; 
entertaining and inspiring story delicate touch of matters of heart interest," writes the Ba!t:- 

in ‘The Patriots.’ ” 
Cleveland Leader. 


with the blatant note of war." 


Illustrations in colors, $1.50 


| The Girl with the Blue Sailor 


BY BURTON E. STEVENSON 
Author of *" The Marathon Mystery," etc. 








“ The love story isso tender and @ A clean-cut love story, well told, entertaining, and with 


sweet that the ~eader closes the " 
" 
book witha feeling that the unex. an unexpected ending. "A book to be read on a warm 


be desired.” 
New Orleans States. 


Globe.) 


Illustrations and decorations, $1.50. 





My Sword for Lafayette 


BY MAX PEMBERTON 
Author of * Pro Patria," etc. 





“4 most entertaining romance, 
full of life and abundant with Mr, Pemberton displays his usual facility of invention. The 
thrills, yet also softened by the 
gentle passages of sentiment.” 

Baltimore News. 





with a stirring finale. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


— i 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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@ In this exciting and well-told tale of war and adventure | 





more Herald, " gives a tenderness to the story that comports | 





pected denouement is all that can day___oveferably in a hammock, in the shade." (N. Y. 





complications are well conceived and the story is wound up 
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How to Prepare 
for Europe 


A New “ Little Giant” Reference Book, containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveler, both before and during the European trip 


Louisville By H. A. GUERBER Columbus 


Author of “Stories of the Wagner Operas,” “Empress of France,” etc. Dispatch: 














Courier-Journal: 
“It will enable 16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, “The most 
the novice to Bibliographies, etc. comprehensive 


avoid many Size 4% x 6%, Limp Cloth, $2.00, Net ; and complete 
mortifying Limp Leather, $2.50, Special Net. (Postage !6c.) 


and expensive Pa 
mistakes on a A miniature encyclopaedia of the most | ° its kind we 
oe. necessary data which intelligent wan = 
travelers would fain have at hand. Hitherto such information has been un- 
available, as even wealthy tourists are loath to carry a full line of ponderous 
reference books with them. __If used, even in a measure, as directed, both 
before and during the trp, the little volume will greatly increase the pleasure 
and profit which the traveler will derive. 
| Detailed, up-to-date maps, condensed histories, with chronologies, exact 
| tables of kings, rulers, popes, etc., chapters descriptive of the peculiar attractions 
of each section, accurate money tables, and even the bibliography of the 
romance of each country, enable people of all tastes to secure information | 
likely to interest and satisfy as well as inform them. | 
There are brief chapters on painting, sculpture, architecture and music, 
followed by alphabetical tables easy to consult; also a vocabulary in six languages. 
The prospective European tourist will find this handy volume a guide of 
inestimable value in the preparation for a profitable and successful trip. 
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untried tourist and to the veteran globe uable companion to a traveler.” — 
trotter.""—Chicago Record-Herald. Nashville American. 





“Can be commended alike to the “It cannot fail to prove the most “ 











For Sale at all Bookstores or from the Publishers direct. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA STANDS FOR INFORMATION 


To have information is to have knowledge. Knowledge consists 
of ability to answer questions, The man who can answer questions is 
justly considered the educated man. The most direct way to gain 





such education, such knowledge, such information, is to use regularly , 
the best encyclopedia in existence. This is unquestionably 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


Edited by Professors Gilman, Peck and Colby, it gives information absolutely 
authoritative with unprejudiced treatment of eveny subject it contains. Completed 
down through the events of last year—it is acknowledged the most recent work of 
its kind in existence to-day. i 

The arrangement of its contents is so simple that not a moment is lost in look- 
ing up any topic or subject. 

Every bit of information in The New International Encyclopedia is of interest to the 
average person. There is no ‘‘as-dry-as-an-encyclopedia” article in the entire work. 

Our selling plan has been so arranged that the matter of price need not be an obstacle 
for any intending purchaser. Let us send you, without your incurring any obligation, 


Two Useful and Interesting Books, Free 


One is the fatnous 2s-cent Question Book, which contains every-day questions you ought to know how ¢ o ‘<@ 
to answer, but half of which you probably cannot answer off-hand, This little book is to show the useful- Oo + » 
ness and practicability of the foremost encyclopaedia in existence to-day. % 

The other book contains pages descriptive of The New International Encyclopzdia, specimen pages, S ae 9 
fac-simile illustrations from The New International, showing the work’s scope, and the easy payment Dh Kim 
plan by which one can secure this great work without a large initial expenditure. ¢ CA Co 

It will take you Jess than a minute to fill in the coupon. Mail it and you will receive at S ae ri 
once these two valuable books. ¥e Le M4 ‘ 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 372 Fifth Ave., New York City 


SPECIAL OFFER: To anyone subscrib- oe Zs 
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Mr. Pratt 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
$1.50 with frontispiece 
& “The author of Cap’n Eri has bettered 
| his first success.” — Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“MR. PRATT'S speech fairly smarts 
| with salt! Whenever he goes fishing for a 
| phrase he comes up all dripping with the 
| sea.”—N. Y. Globe. 


| The Voice of the Street 


By ERNEST POOLE 
$1.50. Illustrated 


“A most unusual story—once read it is 
read again. Its charm and its strength are 
as undeniable as they are indefinable—It 
is a book to make you think. And above 


all it sings at the last only of joy and love.” 
—Augusta Herald. 


The Ancient Miracle 


By JANE GROSVENOR COOKE 
$1.50 with frontispiece in colors 
The scene is laid up Grands Plateaux 
in the Canadian forest. It is a romance of 
great beauty and strength. 





A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
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A PANORAMA OF ROME 


Imperial Purple 


THE STORY OF THE CEASARS 


BY EDGAR SALTUS 
Purple cloth gilt, gilt top. $1.00 net. 

“ Brilliant, awazing to read, hard of belief, and dis- 
concerting, for every line in it is truth.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, London. 

“A vivid picture of the corruption which ruined 
Rome.”—London Academy. 

“The glamour of the ang of Rome is depicted in 
striking, vivid colours.’’— ker, London. 

















Modern Love 








AN ANTHOLOGY 





SIROCCO 


BY KENNETH BROWN 











‘* A tale to make us fairly chortle with glee. It lures 
the reader into the realms of fancy, and it holds him 
there through a series of adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes, such as the mind of novelist never before 
dwelt upon, It persistently and uninterruptedly enter- 
tains. r. Brown is an eloquent story-teller.’’— Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

“It is one of the liveliest stories we have read in a 
long time.”"— The Globe, New York. 

‘The author has told well a stirring tale. Insure it 
a wide popularity.”’-New York Times Saturday Review. 

“A clever story, in which Yankee shrewdness and 
Oriental flim-flam are brought together with striking 
results.”—<St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





One thousand copies printed on Wan Gelder handmade 
paper, half cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net. 

Poems by Living English Authors, in- 
cluding Stephen Phillips, W. f Yeats, A. E. Hous. 
man, Robert Bridges, W. S. Blunt, and 29 others 

A fascinating volame of poems that will appeal to 
the heart and intellect of every man and woman. In 
no other volume are there so many haunting lyrics. 
_Itis very doubtful if in any other volume of like 
size, any such collection of really excellent verse can 
be found by the lover of poetry—Mr. Witt 
Marton Reepy in The Mirror, St. Louis. 

Altogether a charming little book in contents and 
looks.— Evening Sun, New York. 


At all booksellers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher. 














MITCHELL KENNERLEY, 116 East 28th Street, New York 
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MEXICO 





Authorized English Translations of all Tariff, Legal and Commercial Publication of the Mexican Republic 


Following prices in U. 8. Currency. Add 10c. extra for postage. 


Commercial Code—paper—$2.50 Tropical Agriculture—i!!ustrated— $5.00. 
Commercial Code—she ag sat + 
ico— 


50 
$1.00. 


Colonization and Naturalization Law— $0.50. 
patiress Xen Law 


50. 
New Banking La w of Mexico— oy 50. 
Pu ds Law—$0.50. Trade Mark Law of Mexico—$0.75 
Patent Laws—$1.00. Vacant, pettenal S$ us, and Excess Lands— $0.50 
Law - We and Measures—$0.75 
¥ aeaiees Republic—$5.00. 
Cuauhtemoc—cloth—$2. Maps of th the Mexican States, each 22 by 28 inches—$5.00. 
Coffee and India Rubber Culture—by the late Embassador, =. Romero—$8.00. 
Cuauhtemoc— Mexico's greatest historical novel—paper—$1 .50 
Regulations Governing Collection of Coinage, Stamps, & Refining Aor $0.25. 
Picturesque Mexico— beautifully i illustrated—size 10 by 12 inche 
The Mines of Mexico—we!! illus., 270 pages, size 10 by 13 inches—$10. 
Directory aT ar ry 9 Haciendas. and po det P. G. Holwe-370 pages, parallel columns English and 
Spanish—$10.00 


Address Dept. B, AMERICAN BOOK & PRINTING CO. 


Coffee Gro in Me 
possess Stam w—$1.00. 





Primera San Francisco 12; MEXICO, D. F. 








Franklin’s Boyhood || I You Want French Books «. cccc:.:- 


tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 
From the Autobiography ; Franklin's letters on 


J u 
War and Peace and his Plan for Western Colonies _ WILLIAM R. JENKINS, : —" 
are just added to the Old South Leaflets, Nos. al 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
161 — 163. NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
No.9, The Plan of Union, 1754, is another Frank- IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
lin leaflet. 
CO POHESCEVEEE SESE ETOP PEPE PPE SHE 
Price, 5 cents a copy. 


Send for complete lists. For Any Book on Earth 
Wi Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 
Old South Meeting House 


WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, Shop for’ mechanic 
arts. Strong Teachers, A vigorous school life. A new gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific school and business. Illustrated 
pamphlet sent free. Please address. 


DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


| 

| 9 FirrsentH Year. Candid, suggestive 
i Criticism, literary and technical Revision 
sarge Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 

| a prose and verse. Instruction. 
References: Mrs. Mary Wilkins 
Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, W.D.Howells, Mrs. 
® L.C. Moulton, T. N. Page, and others, 


A little Booklet, called EX LIBRIS, ||| | Send stamp for Boox.et to WM. A. DRESSER, 


Mention The Bookman. R. 3, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
























































on the origin, design, execution and cost 
of Book Plates will be sent for the asking. — 
Oh teh conies tiie: Pasa OT || es EXPERT TYPEWRITING 
hand and steel engraved, photogravure, | | AT LOW RATES 


C r etchin d i | Novels of any length, short stories, poems, plays, 
ta ‘= Sitexibde ayies. essays, sermons, etc., transcribed with accuracy and 








|| meatness. Prompt service. Rates the lowest consistent 
- DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, || | ||| with expert work. 
Stetenere.D ath contract rate to authors for entire 
output; sent on a) ication. 


| FIFTH AVE. AND THIRTY-FIFTH ST. | Get laidinien eine: Aibins AR. ame 
z NEW YORK | | of The Bookman, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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GET THE GENUINE 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


ri 


Made by a scien- 
tific blending of the 
best Cocoa beans 
grown in different 
parts of the world, 
—the result of 126 
years of successful 
endeavor. 


A Perfect Food. 


46 Highest Awards 
in Europe and 
ag : 
U. 8. 7 Office 


Walter Baker @ Co. Lta. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 
oatainaihthael 


| 


The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 




















pencerian 


OnN.F. ~* 





OUR NEW PEN No. 21. 
DOME POINTED. 


Ball shaped points for free 

¥ hand writing, will avoid 

scratching and spurting. Will 

write smoother, last longer 

Ask 

for Dome Pointed No. 21. 

mC romana 

Samples sent on receipt of 

return postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co. 


349 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


SWING 
3KN oD Nade 




















[F ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
tise. CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE /j 
OVER TWO. HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


LOOK woo iceoaUscensurron 


Georoé Frost Co., Maxens, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Best Fiction for the Summer 











“tosertss Fhe Idlers ay ee 


‘*As interesting as the devil.”’"—NV. 2. Sun. ‘‘A cross section 
from life, bold and forceful.”’— Zhe Bookman, (Illustrated $1.50.) 


a Carolina Lee -« 


‘Miss Bell is here at better than even 4er best. Humour and sentiment are cleverly 
mingled in a fascinating romance.’’—Phila. Press. (Illustrated $1.50.) 


Mr. G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER’S Second Edition 


The Cruise of the Conqueror 


Being the Further Adventures of the Motor Pirate 


‘‘As a land Pirate he was a marvel, but as a sea-going buccaneer Mannering is a 
miracle of devilish ingenuity.’’-—.V. 2. Post. (Illustrated ¢1.50.) 


Mr. RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND'S Second Edition 


The COUNT at Harvard 


’ 


—Boston Transcript. 


‘‘Hits the target of College life directly in the centre.’ 
(Illustrated, $1.50.) 


Captain T. JENKINS HAINS’S Published in May. Second edition now ready 


The Voyage of the Arrow 


‘An all action sea tale of the first class by a master.of his craft.”’-—-N. %. World. 
(Illustrated, $1.50.) 


Mr. DAVID A. CURTIS’S Published in May. Second Edition now ready 


Stand Pat: or Poker Stories = Mississippi 


*“*Good Poker Stories! What could be more interesting reading for the idle hours of 
a man who knows the game ?’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. (Illustrated, $1.50.) 


Mr. FRANK L. POLLOCK’S Published June ist. Second edition on Press 


The Treasure Trail 


“A well-written and original adventure story which the most ardent lover of exciting 
fiction will find sufficiently thrilling.’”’—Broor/yn Eagle. (Colored frontispiece, $1.25.) 


Mr. REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN’S Just Published 


Miss Frances Baird, Detective 


The author has never done better work than in this story of a woman detective. His 
characterization is original and sympathetic; the mystery involved in a double murder and 
theft is most puzzling, the climax is wholly unexpected, yet logical. 

. ~ (Colored frontispiece, $1.25.) 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY,- PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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Borated 
Pearlne |] MENNEN Sittin 


ge POWDER 
to hing 


washing 





Ducks 
Linens 


Piques 





| Lawns 

Madras 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Urgandies 
and all other 


Wast Fabri $ 


ACTIVE SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires frequent washing of many gowns—Don't wear 
them out by destructive rubbing with soap and wash-board. 


| does more than soap can do WIT HO een | Allie = 4 AT THE SEA SHORE 


That's why the most delicate wash fabrics last | Mennen’s will give immediate relief from 
. at, chafing, sun-burn and all 


as | -e prickly heat 
as jong when é skin troubles. Ourabsolutely non-refillable 
3 " box is for your protection. For sale every- 
where or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Ratline Does the Washing i TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. 


Ghe LENOX HOTEL [yon @ WEALY'S 


BUFFALO 
nn MUSICAL 
aN ty < | HAND BOOK 


| | FREE! Write For It Today! 


It contains prices and descriptions 
of 13,000 different musical instru- 
ments and supplies. 


Lyon & Healy 
Instruments 


are sold by all leading music dealers 
and are the 


YW STANDARD of the WORLD. 
fen oa Up Rich and powerful in tone. GUITARS 
Absolutely True in Scale, ‘= *# 


Send for the Hand Book and 
you will soon understand why 


Modern, Highest-Grade, _ Fire-proof. ty = & —ooy or 
OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES, Se 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS FORE compenton. 
every five minutes between the Hotel, Depots, Wharves Pianos, Orga NS, 
and Business District. ¥ BandInstruments,  scconveoss 
. a ° ° fi s1U 
EUROPEAN PLAN. BHANDOLINS Talking Machines eee P 


» 2.25 
Rates $1.50 per day and up a 


Take Elmwood Ave., or Hoyt St. Car. Lyon & Healy, 100 Adams St., Chicago 
GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, - - = _ Proprietor The World’s Largest Music House. 
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Hot Weather 
Comfort 


You can feel “fit as a lord”—8 to 10 degrees 
cooler, and enjoy any kind of weather on the fol- 
lowing breakfast, luncheon, or supper, suggested by 


a famous food expert : 


Some Fruit, preferably cooked, 
Saucer of Grape-Nuts, with good rich cream, 


Soft-boiled Eggs, 





Some hard, crisp Toast, 
Cup of Postum, made according to directions 


and served with a little sugar and good cream. 


That’s enough to run you until noon. 
Grape-Nuts food is made of selected parts of 


the grains that rebuild the brain and nerve centres. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 




















THE ROYAL MUSKOKA HOTEL 


Highlands of Ontario Muskoka Lakes, Canada 
“The Ideal Summer Resort of America” 
LAKES OF BLUE SET WITH ISLES OF EMERALD 
Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, Golf 

and Tennis. 
Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas and homelike 
rooms perfumed by the fragrant pines. Hay Fever Unknown. 
Less than a day's journey from principal Americin 
cities, via Viagara Falls, Detroit, or Chicago. 


Handsomely illustrated descriptive matter free 


Apply to L, M. BOOMER, Manager. 
23 Toronto St. TORONTO, ONT. 





“An alluring creature—a girl of brave heart, sweet spirit, high courage, and 
fascinating moods and qualities."-— Chicago Record-Herald. 








Veen 


By ELIZABETH ELLIS 


“A romance in gray and rose, daintily old-fashioned 
and full of the good old glamour of brave deeds and 


young love. cata 











“The cover, which is an exquisite piece of decorative bookmaking, is so perfectly 
indicative of the story, that one may unhesitatingly use it as a guide to the reading or the 
non-reading of the book.”—Z/fe. 

Illustrated by John Rae. $1.50 For Sale Everywhere 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
enemas ems cones ono e aio 
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Across Lake Erie 
BETWEEN 
TWILIGHT AND DAWN 








The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit weekdays 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con 
nections withearly morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be TRADE MARK 


spted for transportati D. & B. Line os vi 
accepted for transportation on 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet. Tye qnoeess of modern tines in Silver Piste. Sold by 
A. +o Pe ’ > 1 ers. 16 makers will send you their 
Address, A. A. Schantz, G. S. & P. T. M., Detroit, Mich — oe ee wl 


DETROIT & BUFFALO STEAMBOAT CO. nag a hh pe 


SUFFOLK ENGRAVING , 
& ELECTROTYPING CO, | 9 SUC in Balt 


all other Collar Buttons, 


@ 225 FOURTH AVENUE @ THE ONE-PIECE 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : : 812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY K R E M E N T Z 


is double thick where 
double strength is needed— 
in the shank. Not a weak 























spot in it. Made of one 
piece only. Hammered into 
graceful shape that makes 
it easy to button and un- 
button. 21 models for ladies 
and gentlemen. Gold, sil- 
ver, or rolled plate Free 
booklet, ** Zhe Story of a@ 
Collar Button,” gives 
entertaining information, 
Want one? 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


76 Chestnut St. 
NEWARK, N. J. 





NEW YORK 
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Colorado- 
Yellowstone Tour 


Have you two vacation weeks at your disposal ? 


Do you want to do something different, something better than you 


have ever done before ? 


Then here is a brief outline of 
best two weeks you ever lived. 


Leave Chicago (for example) any day after June 1 on 
either of the Burlington's famous fast trains to Denver. 
You may travel via Omaha, Pacific Junction, St. Joseph or 
Kansas City, just as you like. 
extra charge) at the Missouri River and points west. 


Stop-overs permitted (no 


From Denver cake a side trip to Colorado Springs (no 
extra charge) and sce te Cheyenne Canyons, Garden of 


tk = Gods, Pike’s Peak and other attractions. 


Returning to Denver, spend from one to three days in 
making some of the numerous and inexpensive little jour- 
neys into the mountains. 


Leave Denver on the Burlington's Yellowstone Park 
train, the route of which is thro’ the interesting formations 
of Northwest Nebraska; along the picturesque Dlack Hills 
(into which inexpensive side trips may be made); over the 
Big Horn Mountains; past Custer Battlefield, the most 
tragic upon which our sun shines; and, finally, thro’ famed 
Yellowstone Valley to Gardiner, the official entrance to 


the Park 


a tour that will bring you the 


This tour provides for a stay of five and a half days in 
Wonderland—a complete tour of the Park—coaching 
each day. viewing what is by far the most interesting 
scenery on the globe and being entertained at the best 
hotels. Stay longer, if possible, for this is the finest out- 
ing place known. Only extra charge after five and a half 
days is for hotel accommodations — $4.00 and up per day, 
after seven days $3.50 and up per day. 


After leaving Yellowstone Park, you travel to Minne 
apolis and St. Paul, following the Yellowstone River thro’ 
Montana, making a bee line thro’ North Dakota's fertile 
ficlds and crossing Minnesota’s Lake Park region. 


It would be weil to provide for a day or two in and 
about the | win Cities, tor there is much to do and to see. 


Then come home on one of the Burlington's handsome 
ooservation trains running over the Mississippi River 
Scenic Line. This wiil give you a splendid view of the 
finest river scenery east of the Rocky Mountains, and, in 
addition, a cool and comfortable journey. 


Don’t you think you would like to make this tour ? 
Indeed not! 


Too expensive? No! 


The cost of a railway ticket for the entire tour (exclusive of side trips 
other than that to Colorado Springs), and including the coaching trip and 
five and a half days hotel accommodations in the Park, is only $85 from 
Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis; only $79 from Missouri River points, Kansas 


City to Omaha, inclusive. 


Let me tell you more about this grand trip. 


Just write “Colorado-Yellow- 


stone Tour” above your address on a postal card, sending it to 


P. S. EUSTIS, 354“Q” Building, Chicago. 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 
You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 


























deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 


Small, Easy 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 





means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan cataloguo sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of & piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how tw tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘*The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 

We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. Allyou 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 

















Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached cou;wn and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


Send to the name and 

odd,ess written below, 

the Book of Cumplete In- 

Sormation about Pianos, also 

prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 








358-365 West 13th Street, New York 
1868———-37th YEAR———1905 
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Thirty years ago I made my first public appear- 
ance at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
I was a stranger then. People took away speci- 
mensof my writingascuriosities. To-dayeverybody 


1876 knows me and these specimens fill the mail cars, 
Thirty years ago I was the only writing ma- 
Che chine. To-day my showrooms envelop the earth 
and, while I have ninety and nine imitators I am 
EVOLUTION still first—first in quality and first in output. 
Every one of my thirty years has been a year 

SF of progress, both in quality and sales. The year 
T 1906 isemphasizing my supremacy—my sa/es break- 

HIRTY ing all existing records. 

To-day Iam the oldest and still the newest. 
YEARS Not that I was first am I best, but that I am best, 
am I first. I am the product of the second gen- 
1906 eration of Remington genius and artisanship— 

» made and sold by men born and bred in typewriter 
atmosphere. My New Models represent age plus 
youth—the experience of the old combined with 
progressiveness of the new. In my present form 
I embody all the qualities which have made me 
famous—with improvements so fundamental as to 
create a new standard of typewriter work. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


New York and Everywhere. 


TYPEWRITER 
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The New ¢°Vagnolia 


eCMAGNOLIA, MASS. 


ITUATED on the highest point at Magnolia—the little 
village-by-the-sea. The most popular of the North Shore 
eonamy/ resorts. Fifty minutes by train from Boston. 


Replete with every modern convenience for rest, pleasure and 


comfort of its guests. Finest Cuisine, Sun Parlors, Orchestra, Spa- 
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cious Dance Hall, Commodious Verandas, Beautiful Lawns and Un- 
excelled Tennis and Croquet Grounds. 

The Scenery, Roads and Walks are ideal. The Bathing free from 
undertow — the Beach one of the best on the coast. Good Fishing 
and perfect conditions for Boating and Sailing. 

Select patronage only. 

For Booklet and particulars write to 


GEO. H. NEWELL, P: i . . 
eye horbn berg New Magnolia Hotel, Magnolia, Mass. 
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DO NOT AFFECT 


FERRIS HAMs <5 B. CON 











WE HAVE HAD OUR OWN LAW FROM THE 
FIRST- THE INVARIABLE LAW OF PURITY. 
F.A.FERRIS & COMPANY. 


262, 264, 266, 268.270 & 272 MOTT ST. 


NEW YoR K 








/ ; i ral 
( COFFEE DOES NOT AGREE WITH YOU? / 


| YOU HAVE TIRED OF ALL CEREAL SUBSTITUTES?! 
THEN DRINK 


COCOA, 


| ABSOLUTELY A FOE TO NERVOUSNESS. 
STRENGTHENING! HEALTHFUL! INVIGORATING! 


Hay liry COCOA STANDS INA CLASS 
ALL BY ITSELF ~ 
IT IS NOT ONLY PERFECTLY PURE, BUT 
IS MADE OF HIGH GRADE BEANS, MOST 
SKILFULLY BLENDED. 
WE HAVE ABSOLUTELY NO USE FOR 
THE LOW GRADE BEANS AND THEY ARE 
NOT PERMITTED IN OUR WORKS. 
THAT'S WHY YOU APPRECIATE THAT 
DELICIOUS, RICH FLAVOR IN ALL OUR GOODS. 


ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN —— FOR HIS OPINION. 
) ASK YOUR GROCER — POR chéyliry COCOA. 



































ASS 


and sickness by 
Keeping in your 
refrigerator a 
i sponge sprinkled 
My occasionally with 
WM Flatts Chlorides. 
Wash the sponge 
wice a week | 








Every housekeeper should have our book, 
It tells how to prevent sickness. Send for 
a free copy to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff Street, 
New York, sole manufacturer of 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A coloriess'liquid ; powerful, safe and economical Instantly destroys 








foul odors and disease-breeding matter. Specially prepared for house> 
bofd use. Sold only in quart bottles, by druggists everywhere. } 











ICE 
POSTUM 


(With a dash of lemon) 


A Summer Food Drink that is de- 
licious and retreshing, and with the 


nutritive elements of the field grains. 


It feels good to get free from the 
coffee grip, and it’s like a continuous 
frolic to be perfectly well. 


Ten days trial proves! 


‘‘There’s a Reason 


, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 














OE PIANOS 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system of Ba 
ments every family in moderate circumstances can owna VOSE 
piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
piano in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and 


explanations. 
—_ r1 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF Lh FE RATURE AND LIFE 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 


The Return of Agamennon 


VoL. 


Frontispiece. 
Chronicle and Comment 


The Greek Play at Harvard 579 
Hamict at Smith (with illustrations) 580-581 
Colonel Newcome on the Stage (with six portraits) 582-583 


Antoine Made a of the Odéon Théatre (with 
portrait) . 


Mr. Chambers’s wie Book (with portrait) 


The Earlier Sinclair—Some Characteristic . ae 
from Springtime and Harvest 


Romana Bocca - 

Libraria and Liberia . P e - ° . . 

The Late ‘* Wyndam Kid’’—The Death of the True 
Hero of The Bar Sinister (with illustration) 


The Bookman’s Letter Box 
Here and There 


The President’s Record—The Presidency in 1908—After Exposure 
—What?—Do Englishmen Dislike Us? . ‘ , 
The French Salons of 1906 (Illustrated) 
Les Précieuses (Illustrated) 
The ‘‘ Confessions”’ of a Literary Adviser 
Six — of the Month 
Charles Lever 
Dr. Schouler’s ‘‘ Americans of 1776” 
Mary Tappen Wright’ s ‘‘ The Tower” 
Frank Danby’s ‘* The Sphinx’s Lawyer” 
Mrs. Wright’s ‘* The Garden, You and I” 
In the House of Her Friends 


Richard Strauss, Revolutionist 
The Happy Ending and Some Recent Books 
In Cure of Her Soul—Judith—The Voice of the Street—Bess of the 
Woods—The Wire Tappers—The Doomsman—The Sin of ne 
Warrener_. ‘ 
Sudermann and His “ ‘Weltsanchauung” 
Men of Letters Outdoors ‘ 
Educational Department 
Leading Article: 
The Value of Academic Degrees 
Reviews: 
Immigration Problems 
Pedagogy and Politics 


Mirian Michelson (with portrait) 
“T. P.O.” 
The Complete Works of Lincoln 


584 
584 


Lincoln and Schurz (with portrait) . 


A Browning Anniversary—Elizat 
ing’s Age and that of her Hus 
ing’s Appearance (with port: 

Editor Baiting—T ington 
Bunner’s Adapt ons of C 

In the Mail . 

The Bishop’s Dovot . 


*h Barrett Brown- 
id—Mrs, Brown- 
590-591-592 
‘nnyson—H., C, 
‘taupassant 


584 
586 
586 592 
593 


586 594 


a. TEP. 


Littan REA 


H. W. Boynton 
Woopsripdce RILEY 
Epwarp CLark Marsu 
Mary Moss 

Mary K. Forp 

E. E. Hate 


EDWARD ZIEGLER 


FREDERIC TABER COOPER 
Frank MILLER 


Pau. E. More 


Rosert C, Brooxs 
“ec 














American Trade Unionism 
Educational Book Notes 
The Bookman’s Table 
The Re-shaping of the Far East 
Seven Roman Statesmen 
Mohammed and the Rise of Islam 
The Spanish Settlements 
In the Days of Milton 
Novel Notes 
Slaves of Success 
The Book Mart 
Sales of Books During the Month 


661 


The Best Selling Books 


“ce 


S. S. Strunsky 
DurrFitLD OsBorne 


660 


664 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


$2.00 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tu BoOKMAN should be addressed to ‘The Editors of Tuk Bookman.’ 


’ Manuscripts sent 


to any of the Editors ote a ed are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, Meap & Company, 
Copyright, 


1906, by Dopp, 


Meap & Company. 


ublishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
All rights reserved 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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THE BEST NEW SUMMER BOOKS 














































Lucy of the Stars 


‘Love spiced with politics is attractive 
and the crisp dialogue, lively wit and 
picturesque style mark this story as worthy 
of the author of ‘the Vagabond.’ ” 

—Boston Herald. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


Bob and the Guides 


By MARY R. S. ANDREWS 


“*Itis difficult to recall any work that con- 
tains more of the out-door spirit mingled 
with a really charming, story-telling 
capacity.—Recreation.”’ 

Illustrated, $.150 








The Dawn of a 
To-morrow 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


“The sincerity of the story, its remark- 
able spirit and inspiration put it in a class 
by itself..”.—Cleveland News. 


Illustrated in colors, $1.00 





The Seasons in 


a Flower Garden 

BY LOUISE SHELTON 
‘*Admirably adapted in every way to the 
needs of people who desire to utilize a small 


garden space, even a back yard.”’ 
—Providence Journal. 


Illustrated, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 





His Life and 


Leo Tolstoy i. Wan 


Autobiographical Memoirs, and Bio- 
graphical material compiled by PAUL 
BIRUKOFF and revised by LEO TOL- 
STOY. 

‘*The most complete revelation of Tol- 
stoy’s childhood and manhood yet given to 
the world. Admirably done. 

— Chicago Record- Herald. 


Illustrated, $1.50 net 


Joseph Jefferson 


REMINISCENCES OF A FELLOW PLAYER 
By FRANCIS WILSON 
‘*From end to end the work is the 


treasure house of Jeffersonian anecdote.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.19 


The Pink Typhoon 


By HARRISON ROBERTSON 


“The story is charmingly and humor- 
ously told with a pretty love story worked 
in.”’—Brooklyn Life. 

With frontispiece, $1.00 


Camp Kits and 


Camp Life 


BY CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS 
Niblick author of ‘‘Hints to Golfers’’ 


‘“‘A book that will appeal to every true 
sportsman. The author has the knack of 
offering condensed wisdom in the most 
attractive form, enlivened with stories.’’ 

— Boston Herald. 


Illustrated, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62 




















THE NEW POCKET EDITION Works or 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


In 16 volumes. Each volume sold separately. Limp leather, $1.25 net; cloth, $1.00. 


‘The works of Meredith, with those of Hardy 
and Stevenson, will bear re-reading best of all 
contemporary fiction, and are most worthy of a 
permanent place on one’s library shelves. 
handy, companionable pocket edition of Meredith, 
with its good paper, plain green cloth binding, 
clear print and compact form, is good enough to 
serve all the ordinary purposes of a lifetime.”’ 

—Chicago Record- Herald. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
Rhoda Fleming 


This The Egoist 


Diana of the Crossways 

The Adventures of Harry Richmond 
Sandra Belloni 

Vittoria 

Beauchamp’s Career 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Awakening 
of Helena Richie 


BY 


MARGARET DELAND 


Author of ‘‘Old Chester Tales,’’ 
“Dr. Lavendar’s People,” etc., etc. 


ae great novel might be 


called the story of a pure 

woman—the story of a wo- 
man who, despite feminine frailty, 
remains at heart the type of wo- 
man beloved of men. 

Helena Richie seeks seclusion 
in the little village of Old Ches- 
ter, only to find that her beauty 
and winning personality work 
both good and ill, and she be- 
comes the centre of a many-sided 
dramatic conflict, deepening in 
intensity and interest with ever) 
page. Thestoryreaches to emotional heights and depths. It shows 
how good American fiction can be when at its best. Avoiding the 
flimsiness of the ‘‘society” tale, the threadbare situations of impos- 
sible romance, the ingenious devices and complications that have 
cheapened modern fiction, “The Awakening of Helena Richie” 
rises through its own strength, its characters creating their own 
situations and in their lifelikeness enacting a spectacle which no 
one can look upon unmoved. 

If there is a more real boy than little David (whose childish 
hands uplift Helena) we have not found him in fiction. 


MARGARET DELAND 


With frontispiece in four colors. Illustrations 
by Walter Appleton Clark. Price, $1.50 


Harper @& Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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THE BEST SUMMER FICTION 








Meredith Nicholson’s 
Great Success 


**More than fulfils the promise of its alluring 
title.’'—New York Globe. 

“Should be rechristened ‘The Book of a 
Thousands Delights.’ "—Philadelphia Item. 

‘‘A most entrancing atmosphere from start 
to finish.”— Boston Transcript. 

‘Piquant, original, charming.” —Svr. 
Republic. 

‘‘Dowered with the joy of life.”—Chicago 
Fournal. 

“The best romance since 
Omaha World-Herald. 


THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN AMERICA 


Che HOUSE 
Pa 


THOUSAND 
CANDLES 


Louis 


Stevenson.” — 


i2mo, bound fn cloth, $1.50. 


Postpaid. 





David M. Parry’s 
. THE SCARLET 
EMPIRE _. 


‘The first answer by a man of national 
prominence to the riotus debate for all kinds 
of equality..—New York Times. “An 
interesting, well-conceived study of pos- 
sible extreme conditions if the pendulum 
of socialism swings too far."—New York 
World. 

Pictures in color by HERMAN WALL. 

Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Postpaid. 


George Horton’s 


THE EDGE OF 
HAZARD 


A riot of brave chances in Japan and 
Manchuria just before the Russo-Japanese 
War. The interest comes in waves of ex- 
citing incident that raise higher and higher 
and, sweep the reader on and on. _ Fred 
Hardy, knight of the Twentieth Century, 
rivets the attention—Fred Hardy and the 
Princess whom he wooed and saved and 
won. 


Beautiful Pictures by C. M. RELYEA. 
i12mo, cloth bound, $1.50. Postpaid. 





Warren Cheney’s 


THE CHALLENGE 


‘‘A charming story with no affectation, 
told directly and prettily.” —New York Sun. 
‘Has a restrained dramatic intensity very 
grateful to the artistic sense.’’"—7he 
Outlook. 


Pictured by N. C. WYETH. 
Bound in cloth, $1.50. Postpaid. 





Grace Alexander’s 


JUDITH 


“A carefully written story, picturesque 
and interesting.”’—Philadelphia Jtem. 
“Strong vital and full of interest.’’—/nd/a- 
napolis News. ‘* ‘Judith’ is worth reading.” 
—Philadelphia Record. ‘‘A wholesome 
story of true love.”—Tke Outlook. 


Illustrated by GEORGE WRIGHT. 
i12mo, bound in cloth, $1.50. Postpaid. 
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THE BOBSS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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THE BEST SUMMER FICTION 





Anna Katharine Green’s 


Masterpiece of Mystery and Love 


THE WOMAN IN 
THE ALCOVE . 


“*The Woman in the Alcove’ is the best 
detective story which Anna Katharine Green 
has yet written.’’"—Chicago Daily News. 

“* Both in plausibility of plot and in ingenuity 
of construction, Anna Katharine Green has 
outdone herself in‘ The Woman in the Al- 
cove.’”—Boston Transcript. 

“*The Woman in the Alcove’ is the best 
detective story Anna Katharine Green has 
ever written, and among American makers of 
this popular kind of fiction Anna Katharine 
Green has for along time been easily first.”’ 
New York Times. 


Magnificently Dlustrated by A. I. Keller. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. Postpaid 





Herbert Quick’s 
DOUBLE TROUBLE 


‘* Will help to lighten the dusty ways of the 


world.” —Byrooklyn Eagle. 
“Extremely clever and 
York Times. 
“A novel that commands unflagging interest 
—Washington Star 


“Altogether delightful and diverting. Auffalo 


News. 


* Jolly and mirth-provoking.”’—Boston Herald, 


Sixteen Pictures by ORSON LOWELL 
$1.50. Postpaid 


interesting.”"—New 


” 


Francis Lynde’s 
THE QUICKENING 


“A story of the kind of love none but.cynics 
ever scoff at.”"—New York 7imes. 

“An excellent story. The heroine is a true 
and charming woman.”’-—-Z7he Outlook. 

“Sincere and deep in purpose, beautiful and 
artistic in style.”"—Chicago News. 

“Asa picture of the development of young 
American manhood, * The Quickening ‘is without 
a peer.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Illustrated by E. M. ASHE 
$1.50. Postpaid 








David Graham’s Phillips’s New Novel 


THE 
FORTUNE 
HUNTER 


Illustrated by E. M. ASHE 


David Graham Phillips is the novelist of social 
democracy in America. 


“The Fortune Hunter” is a story of the plain 
people. the ‘society of the real New York, the three 
and a half million who work hard and live plainly, 
whose ideals center about the hearth.” 

It is all done so gracefully and unpretentiously, 
with so rich ahumor and so keen a sympathy, that 
thé reader is completely charmed. It puts him ina 
smiling mood and leaves him possessed of the blessed 
secret of happiness. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. Postpaid 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL 


COMPANY, Publishers 
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George Barr McCutcheon’s 


Successful Novelette 


Cowardice 
Court 


By the Author of “Nedra,” “Beverly of Graustark,” etc. 





Says the 
BALTIMORE SUN: 


This is certainly one of the prettiest books we have seen for some 
time. Its cover is omamental, its decorations in good taste, its illustrations 
excellent. The story itself is the best thing that McCutcheon has done. 
Very much better stuff is this than “Graustark,” “Beverly of Graustark,” 
“Nedra,” etc.—in fact, it can hardly be placed in their class. “Cowardice 
Court” is a charming love story and a bitter satire. It is a light bit of 
literary foam and it is a wise and powerful arraignment of certain social 
vices. It is a book for every reader with the slightest bit of romance; it is 
a work for all who are fond of seeing the weaknesses of human nature 
pilloried for the example they offer. A very detectable bit of reading is 
“Cowardice Court.” 

















The handsome and artistic setting is in thorough accord with the sentiment 
and spirit of the tale. A book for the appreciative summer reader. 





“Summer edition de luxe." —(V. 7” World.) 
Illastrations by Harrison Fisher and 
decorations by Theo. B. Hapgood. 

$1.25 


| DODD, MEAD & COMPANY | 
|| PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK || 
 ———_ eee ST cts es 
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IN ALL RECENT LITERATURE NO BOOK 
SO GOOD AS THIS, NO BOOK SO EN. 
JOYABLE, NO BOOK SO INTERESTING. 


CONISTON 


Winston Churchill’s 


new novel 


See What the Cities Say: 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“Coniston is an inspiration of genius . . . such as few 
American writers have achieved and none surpassed.” 
—FPublic Ledger. 


CHICAGO. 


“Coniston is a greater novel than any that preceded it, 
and ... works up an intense dramatic interest that 
almost makes one forget its literary charm.” 

—Record-Herald. 


ST. LOUIS. 
“Coniston is easily the best of Mr. Churchill’s books . . . it 
is a big story finely conceived and strongly developed.” 
— Globe-Democrat. 


BOSTON. 


“Coniston strengthens Mr. Churchill’s position as one of the 
ablest writers of the day. /t possesses the irresistible grip 
on the emotions possessed by the great novelists.” 

—Boston Herald. 


NEW YORK. 

“ A wonderful piece of work, distinguished as much by its 
restraint as by its rugged strength. In Jethro Bass Mr. 
Churchill has created a man ful! of fine and delicate 
feeling, capable of great generosities and exquisite 
tenderness .. . full of interest and charm as a love 
story... . Altogether, an engrossing novel, singularly 
vigorous, thoughtful, artistic.’"—Mew York Times. 


CONISTON 


Cloth, $1.50. Is published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “‘:g"Fin" 


Uniform with “ Richard Carvel,” “ The Crisis,” “ The Crossing.” 
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| 66 99 
| Did you read Pam? 
| was the query directed at you 
times innumerable last year. 
At the resorts and in town this summer, the Sequel to 
Pamm holds the center of the literary stage. This fascinating 
portrait of a temperament is the sensation of the hour in book 
circles. You hear it discussed everywhere. 
a, 
ia 
ae 
{ 
f 
| 
| | 
Read it and Know 
Illustrated by B. Martin Justice, $1.50. On Sale Everywhere 
PAM, By Bettina von Hatten. IMustrated, 12mo., $1.50. 
ij | DODD, MEAD & COMPANY } 
ih || PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK |) 
Hi a ps Eee Paha eG te ivetion. 
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The New International 


Encyclopaedia 


has a greater scope for the average man to-day than any other work of reference, because 
it tells what the average man wants to know. 


@ It presents in a clear, concise and uniform way what the majority of present experts consider 
the main features of every subject from the earliest times to those in which we live. 


@ The ‘‘signed article’’ by one expert has given place to the ‘‘approved article’’ vouched for 
by many experts. 


@ Expert editors have given this authoritative verdict ency- 
clopedia form—thus insuring uniformity of treatment through- 
out the work. 


@ While it deals with everything everywhere, it deals with 
especial fullness, on all American questions, geographical, 
governmental, political and social, questions of finance, the 
trusts, insurance, municipal ownership, trades unions, etc. 


@ It includes biographies of our leading men in politics, 
business, the army and navy, the professions, in religious and 
philanthropic work, in literature, in music and on the stage. 


@ The illustrations bound together would make a volume 
larger than Webster's International Dictionary. 


@ The various departments bound separate would make 
nearly 300 volumes, costing hundreds of dollars. 


@ There are about 30,000 more articles in The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia than in any other encyclopedia in 
the English language; there are 10,000 more biographies; 
there are more maps, more colored plates, more engravings 
and more illustrations of every kind, than in any other. But 
the real point lies not in the mere number of articles, nor in the 
quantity of biographies, nor in the great profusion of illustra- 
tions, but in the fact that every bit of information in The New 








International Encyclopedia is of interest to the average man. 
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Question Booklet— FREE a a : 


so 
Fill out the coupon and test your knowledge on the questions of the © Rog RS ‘- 
day you ought to know about. We will send you, at the same time, we - eos” 
our descriptive pamphlet with fac-simile colored plates, engrav- rd ? ots »* 
2 2? © 


ings, maps and charts, text pages and full description of the a * sts oss 
general plan, scope and arrangement of The New Interna- ~~ M4 ‘s 
tional Encyclopaedia, filling twenty vol 8 taining = 4° & Sa? * 
16,328 pages, covering 67,097 articles, illustrated with PV war 9 








ay 
100 full-page colored lithographs, 400 duotints, 300 a Pascoe 
maps and charts and over 7000 other illustrations, 4 SESS - 
» nek ror 8 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers _¢° 9" Aste 





Ct ” py “ eo oa a 
372 Fifth Ave., New York City se MOP a a 4 + 
e. Sad of Sor of Pa &* ad 














@ Furthermore, the arrangement is so simple and com. > 
plete, an answer may be found on any question with- _.."" 
out an instant’s loss of time. of 
xi ae 
o* a: Os 
x 
Let Us Send You Our 25c. Pg $e 
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SUMMER NOVEL READING 








| 


A Lame Dog’s Diary 


BY S. MACNAUGHTAN 
Author of “*Christina Macnab," etc. 


“Few, if any, fictionists have The commendations heaped on this sterling little story 
caught so delicately the pathos 


and poetry of a sterling soul i i i i | 
ey dt ee at om well deserved. It is a delightful relief to the prevailing | 
tions.” —BSoston Globe. } 


fashion in romance for adventure, crime and mystery. | 








The Patriots 


BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Author of * The Southerners," etc. 





@ The best of Dr. Brady's tales of the Civil War. The | 
“Dr. Brady ts a story-teller of plot is a strong one and the action unusually spirited. "His | 


| parts. Hehas written astrong, 


| entertaining and inspiring story delicate touch of matters of heart interest," writes the Balti- 
in ‘The Patriots.’ ” 


Cleveland Leader. more Herald, " gives a tenderness to the story that comports 
with the blatant note of war." 


Hlustrations in colors, $1.50 




















BY MAX PEMBERTON 
Author of * Pro Patria," etc. 


cra @ In this exciting and well-told tale of war and adventure 
“A most entertaining romance, 
| Susi of life and abundant with Myr. Pemberton displays his usual facility of invention. The 


thrills, yet also softened by the an - a 
gentle passages of sentiment.” complications are well conceived and the story is wound up 


Baltimore News. ‘ sie 
with a stirring finale. 





Dlustrated, $1.50. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK || 
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NOVEL SUMMER READING 








The Hill 


“ This story of contemporary 
life at Harrow-on-the-Hili, writ- 
ten by an old Harrovian and ded- 
tcated to an old Harrovian, de- 
serves to take a high place among 
the tales of school life that are 
really worth while.” 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


BY HORACE A. VACHELL 


Author of * Brothers," etc 


@ It is no exaggeration to say that THE HILL stands well 
a comparison with "Tom Brown." "It is a more finished 
work than 'Tom Brown,'" says the Brooklyn Eagle, "a 
more elaborate structure ; there is about it more semblance 
of a plot." 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Scholar’: ‘ ; Daughter 


BY BEATRICE HARRADEN 
Author of "Ships that Pass in the Night" etc. 








“So daintily handled; the 
quaint humor so delightful and 
the characters so skilifully sketch- 
ed, making in alla captivating 
setting for a veritable little gem 
in the season's literary show- 
case.” Buffalo News. 


@ An artistic, delightfully humorous story in Miss Harra- 
den’s delicate, finished style. Geraldine Grant is a charm- 
ingly unconventional heroine, and the other characters in the 
story are sketched with a rare naturalness. 


Illustrations and decorations, $1.50. 





A Motor-Car Divorce 


“ This lively and engaging ro- 
mance should make a good com- 
panion for a summer holiday. Jt 
ts marked by the true ‘automobile 
elation’ and more.” 

Chicago Record-Herald. 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


@ An exceedingly clever piece of artistic fiction. To di- 
vulge the least bit of the plot would be to mar the rare 


pleasure of getting it at first hand from the original narrator. 


The illustrations are works of art, in keeping with the theme. 


—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


With mianeeeatanmnee 10 in color, by Walter Hale, $1.50. 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The 
Treasure ot Heaven 
A ROMANCE OF RICHES 





the NEW NOVEL 


BY 


MARIE CORELLI 





WILL BE PUBLISHED IN AUGUST 








The complete manuscript of Miss 
Corelli’s novel is now in our hands and 
we can confidently predict for it a greater 


popularity than for any novel of hers 
since “The Master-Christian.” 





12mo, cloth, 450 pages. $1.50 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY | 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK | 
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REGULAR AND DE LUXE EDITIONS. 


“ This magnificent contribution ” “This splendid and superb edition.” 
Chicago Post. N. Y. Sun. 


ORIGINAL JOURNALS 
OF THE 


LEWIS AND CLARK 


EXPEDITION, 1804-06 


EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES AND INDEX, BY 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 
or of “‘ The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents,” “* Early Western Travels,” etc. 


For the first time since the Expedition, the journals of Lewis and Clark, covering every hase of their 
vastly a land voyage from St. Louis to the Columbia River, are now published “ word for word, vag 
letter f point for point,” exactly as they Were Written and in their entirety. 

The importance of such a publication can hardly be estimated. This is easily the most valuable ro 
contribution to American history which has been issued in the last score of years. & 

Rich with the experiences of the band of hardy travelers, the text also contains minute ob- _C B06 
servations on the natural geography of the land over which they passed and careful descrip- > Aug. 
tions of the various tribes of Indians pacar . the Ce Rag The work is a 
—- study of Western conditions as they existed at that pen EN 

hor Voorhis collection of maps, drawn for the most part by Clark him- SY — _ 
self bie never heretofore published, have been reproduced in fac-simile and are a 372 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
published in a separate volume. 


»” 
The nor are numerous and yaluable, including many of Clark's <> [am interested in the Lewis 
orginal drawing S" and Clark Journals. Please 


The eo al will be pleased to supply any information concerning y FE ee tp — cotmany gy them, 


this monumental work, with some sample pages, upon receipt of the a I wish to know especially about the 
attached coupon. * # : 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY * 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK Jf 


3 EE Ren Slee a rh 
Address 
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YOU WILL ENJOY THESE NOVELS 





Fourth Edition of the Dashing Novel 


The Colonel of 
the Red Huzzars 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


“A slap-dashing vacation day romance.”— 
Evening Sun, New York. 


“Told with liveliness of incident and gayety 
of sentiment.”"—77tdune, New York. 


* So naively fresh in its handling, so plausible 
through its naturalness, that it comes like a moun- 
tain breeze across the far-spreading desert of simi- 


Third Edition of the New American Novel 


Breakers Ahead 


By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 


Author of “That Mainwaring Affair.” (12 editions); 
“At the Time Appointed,” (10 editions). 


y, 08 sacar to the last word.’’— 7he World, New 
ork. 


‘* Full of action and with a remarkably effective 
ending.—7he Record-Herald, Chicago. 


“A novel that constantly grows in interest as it 
progresses, and in itsconcluding chapters becomes 
sotense that it leaves the reader no option but to 
finish it before putting it down.”—/Péila. Evening 


Telegraph. 
Frontispiece in colors by James L. Wood. 


1amo, cloth, $1.50 


VANITY SQUARE. s, evcaxr sarrus 


“A smart and interesting story.”—-Saturday Times, New York. 


* A most fascinating tale, original in conception and artistic in depiction.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


lar romances.’’—Gazette-7imes, /ittsburg. 


Illustrated in colors by Clarence F. Underwood. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO,, Philadelphia 














GOING ABROAD? 


This year, next year, or some time im the future? 
You intend, of course, to make your trip as profitable and successful as vou can. 
You must prepare for it in advance. 





A thorough, careful reading of 


How to Prepare for Europe 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of ‘Stories of the Wagner Operas,” “Empress of France,” etc. 








will give you information of inestimable value covering every phase of the ideal trp. 
Nothing has been omitted, nothing neglected. There are detailed, up-to-date maps, 
condensed histories, with chronologies, chapters descriptive of the peculiar attractions ot 
each section, accurate money tables, and even the bibliography of the romance of each 
country. Also brief chapters on painting, sculpture, architecture and music, followed by 
alphabetical tables easy to consult; with a vocabulary in six languages. 





16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 
Size 4% x 6%, Limp Cloth, $2.00, Net; Limp Leather, $2.50, Special Net. (Postage 16c.) 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUPLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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MEXICO 


Authorized English Translations of all Tariff, Legal and Commercial Publication of the Mexican Republic 


Following prices in U. 8. Currency. Add 10c. extra for postage. 


ommercial Code— paper — $2.50. Tropical Agriculture— i!) ustrated—$5 00. 
commercial Code—sheep—$3.50 Colonization and Naturalization Law-— $0.50. 
coffee =.= Mexico— $1.00. Railroad Law— $0.50 

Federal Stam w—$1 00. New Bank ‘Law of Mexico $0 50. 

Public Lands Law—$0.50. Trade Mark Law of Mexico— $0.75 

Patent Laws—$!.00. Vacant, National us, and Excess Lands—$0.50. 
Mexican Custom House Tariff—$2.50. Law of W: ts and Measures— $0.7: 

Mexican Mining Laws— ~' 00. Directory of Mexican Republic— $5.00 
Suauhtemoc—cloth—$2.50 ese of th the Mexican States, each 22 by 28 inches—$5.00. 
offee and India Rubber Culture—by the late Embassador, M e. Rome ro—$s.00. 
uauhtemoc— Mexico's greatest an novel—paper—$l. 

cegulations Governing Collection of Coinage, Stamps, & Refining ee $0.25. 

rroceepoane Mexico— Seautitully “ilustrated size 10 by 12 Cent 

es of Mexico— well illus., 270 pages, size 10 by 13 inches— s1000. 
} Sarestexy of Mines, Haciendas, and Agencies—by P. G. Holms—3870 pages, parallel columns English and 
Spanish—$10.00. 


iddress Dept. B, AMERICAN BOOK & PRINTING CO. 








Primera San Francisco 12, MEXICO, D. F. 





PESSSSSSESESOESESSESSES ESSE ESESESS 
. SA Vear. be ougpestive 

A or Books of iterary and technica 

it You Want French Books °%,"22%.°* Uinors  s* reset Alves? apes Nise "ot 


] inds, prose and verse. Ia: 
ion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— References: a Mary W ilkins 
end blis! reeman, Mrs Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
wan WILLIAM R. JENKINS, oa “pe rf F ulia Ward Howe, W.D. Howells, Mrs. 
“a ® L.C. Moulton, T. N. Page, andothers, 
mporter, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), Send stamp for BooKLeT to WM. A. DR an 
o Me ESSER, 


1EW YORK. Catalogue on application. Mention The Book R. 3, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass 
IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE, 


TTT TICICCIICCILITLLLiiriricc. ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


Fer Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, Shop for mechanic 
arts. Strung Teachers. A vigorous school life. A new gymnasium with 
— A, Oa on aenaen cunpulel es Mong? coll. — school and business. Illustrated 
rite to . Ti. , Book Hun . DR. T. V. ITE, Rock Ridge Welles! Mass. 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHW. we aa, Wel Witte, 




















Missovrt, Columbia. 


Christian College °° "°°"? Wome". 0h wear. 


New Dormitory, New Auditorium, New 


Music Hall, Academic Degrees. Schools of Music, Art, Oratory and MDo- 
mestic Science. Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. An Elegant College 
Home. Limit 150. Address Mas. W. T. Moons, President. 

| 


ST. DAVID’S HALL. 
School for boys. Limited number., Individual attention. 


A little Booklet, called EX LIBRIS, ||| | ments lst ruta nay Gade ew Oa 
on the origin, design, execution and cost Scarsdale, N. Y. 
_ of Book Plates will be sent for the asking. 
@ It contains samples of Book Plates in all EXPERT TYPEWRITING 


hand and steel engraved, photogravure, || AT LOW RATES 


| copper etching and zincograph styles. rere ee 
| etc., transcribed with accuracy and neatness. Prompt 
| ‘DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, |i | || “= Men Seiws tee SO ee = 
, | Special permanent contract rate to authors for entire 
S y D t output; sent on application. 
| FIFTH AVE. AND THIRTY-FIFTH ST. || Card with rates on request. Address H. S., care 
I 


——————— — ———— | 


I keep old friends and add new ones every day. 


< Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Ourved handle and face y to fit the mouth. Bristles in 
irregular tufte—eleans between pm the tooth. Hole in handle and hook to hold 
This means much \S cleaal 


4 pone the only ones w 
















































































Adults’ 35c. Youths’ asc. 
Children’s Kart an” mail or at dealers. 

Send for our free book “Tooth Truths.” 

FLORENCE MFG. CO., 169 Pine a Florence, Mase. 
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See the Trade-mark 


Baker's 





(Rocolate 


peiserst, ABSOLUTELY PURE 


With a most delicious flavor, 
made by a scientific blending 
of the best cocoa beans grown 








in different parts of the world. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 
aint 




















The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 











IFANYDEALER | 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 

ASK FOR 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price. 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE /j 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


LOOK wcutcconuscersutron 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 











pencerian 


O.N. P. 





\ OUR NEW PEN No. 21. 
‘| DOME POINTED. 


Ms i 
8/,0337 Bail ‘shaped points for free 
aIN9’ hand writing, will avoid 
“scratching and spurting. Will 
write smoother, last longer 
i} than other steel pens. Ask 
for Dome Pointed No. 21. 














Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co. 


349 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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By Permission of the z a i\i } 
Proprietors of Punch 
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Yrave lta 


ELLIS TE EIT 





“All rights secured.” 
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“The same genius which crea- 

; ted the frank, fascinating and 

LISTEN! | original Pam in the first instance, 

shows itself eminently capable of 

keeping her delightfully consist- 

ent as to mental, moral and 

4 emotional growth in the sequel.” 

a Pp ES, @ —Chicago News. 
VERY OT SUN “rr 


VERY HOT IRONS 
VERY HOT WATER 








“Seldom has the publication 
of a sequel beei: more justified.” 
—WN. YX. Globe. 


lisn t your COMFOR 
\worth considering ? 


Fearline| i a Read 


perfectly in| 


COLD or LUKEWARM] 


Water without Rub-| : Me Pam Decides 


bing or other Soap. | 


PEARLINE. makes| S| THE SEQUEL TO PAM. 
Cool washing for hot weather | <= ee gy 














THE ROYAL MUSKOKA HOTEL 
Highlands of Ontario Muskoka Lakes, Canada 
“The Ideal Summer Resort of America” 
LAKES OF BLUE SET WITH ISLES OF EMERALD 


Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, Golf 
and Tennis. 

Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas and homelike 
rooms perfumed by the fragrant pines. Hay Fever Unknown. 


Less than a day's journey from principal Americin 
cities, via Niagara Falls, Detroit, or Chicago. 


Handsomely illustrated descriptive matter free 


Apply to L, M. BOOMER, Manager, 
23 Toronto St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 








That's the way 
COFFEE 
WORKS THE HEART. 
Look out for it. 


Run after a car or run up stairs and see whether your 
heart is weak or not. 


If it flutters weakly, look out ! 


You need a strong heart in your business. Try quitting 
coffee if it weakens the heart action or breaks down 


your nervous strength in any way. 


It’s easy if you have well-made 


POSTUM 


and ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. U.S. A., 


Piease mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Author of 
“The 
Marathon 
Mystery,” 


BY 

BURTON 

E. 
STEVENSON 


etc. 


The Girl with the Blue Sailor 


**One of the most delightfully unexpected tales of late writing.’’—Washington Star. 
“Tt deserves to have a big sale.’—Cleveland Leader. 
“will find a host of readers.”’ Boston Herald. 


This is so delightful a romance of vacation days that one feels an mresistible desire, 
after reading it, to recommend it to others. It is so cheerful, so sunshiny, so simple a tale 
of rest and climbing in the Catskills, of mountain air and mountain appetites, of honey- 
mooning and lovemaking and camaraderie between a man and as nice and lovable and 
frank a set of summer girls as ever made attractive a summer piazza. 


Of course an author who can be so entertaining is artist enough to give his story a 
firm basis of plot. This consists of a sincere, sympathetic case of love at first sight, 
whose course does not run smooth until after the summer has passed. A good tale to 
take along to the mountains or shore, one of the best of its class yet published this season. 

—N. Y. Mail. 








Beautifully illustrated by Mrs. Weber-Ditzler, 
and decorated by C. B. Falls. 12mo, $1.50. 


For Sale At All Bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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What ts theMark 


TER SETS, CANDELABR On Your Silver ? Spoons, KNIVES, 


TRAYS, ETC. SHOULD BE, y If your spoons, knives, forks, etc., La FORKS, ETC. SHOULD 
bear the “1847 ROGERS BROS.” trade BE STAMPED: 
mark, and your Tea Sets, Candelabra, Trays, etc., 
the MERIDEN B. COMPANY mark, as here shown, 
you have the assurance that they are the best made— 
“Silver Plate that Wears.’’ These marks stand for the 
highest quality in silver plate. 
Additional pieces to match any design in these goods can 
always be supplied by local dealers at any time. Write for our 
New Catalogue ‘‘V-7"" showing all new and leading patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
NEW YORE >> CHICAGO HAMILTON, CAN. 
oa, ~ 





























ioe DOES ef ate Cut It in Half 


YOU HAVE TIRED OF ALL CEREAL SUBSTITUTES? pe ent hen, oor gga 
THEN DRINK THE ONE-PIECE 


y cocoa, | |EREMENTZ 


double strength is needed— 
in the shank. Not a weak 


ABSOLUTELY A FOE TO NERVOUSNESS. eae only. oe 
graceful shape that makes 


STRENGTHENING! HEALTHFUL! INVIGORATING! it easy to button and un- 
mutton. 21 models for ladies 
and gentlemen. Gold, sil- 


Ay bry COCOA STANDS IN A CLASS ~E- rolled plate. Free 
;, ooklet, “Ae Story of a 
ALL BY ITSELF - ‘ollar | a “gi ves 
entertaining information, 
IT IS NOT ONLY PERFECTLY PURE, BUT Want one g 
EANS, MOST 
IS MADE OF HIGH GRADE B KREMENTZ & 60. 
SKILFULLY BLENDED. 
WE HAVE ABSOLUTELY NO USE FOR 76 Chestnut St. 
THE LOW GRADE BEANS AND THEY ARE NEWARK, N. J. 
NOT PERMITTED IN OUR WORKS. 
THAT'S WHY YOU APPRECIATE THAT 
DELICIOUS, RICH FLAVOR IN ALL OUR GOODS. 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN —— FOR HIS OPINION. 
ASK YOUR GROCER —— FOR Haylers COCOA. 


\ 
\ 
2 NS Y 
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MENNEN’ 


AT THE SEA SHORE 


Mennen’ 7 ve ed ages: relief from 

ckl at, sun-burn and all 
niin troubles. Gaaata lutely non-refillable 
box is for your protection. For sale every- 


where or by mail 25 cents. Sampl 


GERHARD MENNEN COo., Newark, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. 


Borated 
Talcum 


POWDER 





Ghe LENOX HOTEL 


IN 
BUFFALO 


Modern, Highest-Grade, 

OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS 
every few minutes between the Hotel, Depots, Wharves 
and through the Business District. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rates $1.50 per day and up. 











GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, - - - 


SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING CO, 


@ 225 FOURTH AVENUE @ 


: 812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY 


Proprietor 














TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : 





Across Lake Erie 


BETWEEN 


TWILIGHT AND DAWN 














The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit weekdays 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con. 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be 
accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line 
Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp * Tiustrated pamphl 
Address, A. A. Schantz, G. S. & P. T. M., Detroit, Mich. 


.. DETROIT & BUFFALO STEAMBOAT CO. | 

















NEW YORK 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save trom *75 to*200 


j When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many stil] do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 








No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 


States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 


deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense, We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 








Small, ‘Easy 


MonTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and m Th of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
— Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan cataloguo sent on request. 





YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 


to get out of order and in fact is a com 


lete encyclopedia. It makes the 

















selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 


and how to tell good from bad. 
its kind ever published. 


It is absolutely the only book of 
It contains 166 large pages and hun- 


dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. its 


name is ‘“‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos. 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


WING & SON 


St., New York 
Send to the name and 
address written below, 


prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 








358-365 West 13th Street, New York ' 











1868-——-37th YEAR——1905 V4 
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Socks are seamless, therefore perfectly area 


Unlike chet socks they are knit to fit and are not stretched over forms, They are 
durable because made of best selected yarns which we make ourselves. They never fade, 
crock or lose their color because our dyes are pure — the best, and free from poisonous 
chemicals. Every pair bearing our trade-mark S%e#2 on toe are warranted perfect and 
sold with this understanding. 25c.—6 pairs $1.50. Postpaid to any address in 
U. keg upon receipt of price. 


Sty Styles 
198. Y Black with Natural Egyptian Cream Color double soles SP | Black and White Mixture outside, Pure White inside 
1989 Black (Famous Snowblack) 5P 12 Cardinal and Navy Blue Mixture outside, Cardinal inside 
38F 10 Navy Blue, Embroidered with small white figures 9IF 90 Rich Tan, Embroidered with small light brown figures 


Ask your Dealer to Supply you; if he cannot, send direct to us. Handsomest Hosiery Colored Catalog 
ever published sent free. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 70 New Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 











A Colorado- 
Yellowstone Tour 


Have you two vacation weeks at your disposal ? 


Do you want to do something different, something better than you 


have ever done before ? 


Then here is a brief outline of 
best two weeks you ever lived. 


Leave Chicago (for example) any day after June 1 on 
either of the Burlington's famous fast trains to Denver. 
You may travel via Omaha, Pacific Junction, St. Joseph or 
Kansas City, just as you like. Stop-overs permitted (no 
extra charge) at the Missouri River and points west. 


From Denver take a side trip to Colorado Springs (no 
extra charge) and see the Cheyenne Canyons, Garden of 
the Gods, Pike’s Peak and other attractions. 


Returning to Denver, spend from one to three days in 
making some of the numerous and inexpensive little jour- 
neys into the mountains. 


Leave Denver on the Burlington’s Yellowstone Park 
train, the route of which is thro’ the interesting formations 
of Northwest Nebraska; along the picturesque Black Hills 
(into which inexpensive side trips may be made); over the 
Big Horn Mountains; past Custer Battlefield, the most 
tragic upon which our sun shines; and, finally, thro’ famed 
Yellowstone Valley to Gardiner, the official entrance to 
the Park 


a tour that will bring you the 


This tour provides for a stay of five and a half days in 
Wonderland—a complete tour of the Park—coaching 
each day. viewing what is by far the most interesting 
scenery on the globe and being entertained at the best 
hotels. Stay longer, if possible, for this is the finest out- 
ing place known. Only extra charge after five and a half 
days is for hotel accommodations — $4.00 and up per day, 
after seven days $3.50 and up per day. 


Alter ieaving Yellowstone Park, you travel to Minne 
apolis and St. Paul, following the Yellowstone River thro’ 
Montana, making a bee line thro’ North Dakota's fertile 
fields and crossing Minnesota’s Lake Park region. 


It would be well to provide for a day or two in and 
about the I win Cities, tor there is much to do and to see. 


Then come home on one of the Burlington's handsome 
ooservation trains running over the Mississippi River 
Scenic Line. This wiil give you a splendid view of the 
finest river scenery east of the Rocky Mountains, and, in 
addition, a cool and comfortable journey. 


Don’t you think you would like to make this tour ? 


Too expensive? No! 


Indeed not ! 


The cost of a railway ticket for the entire tour (exclusive of side trips 
other than that to Colorado Springs), and including the coaching trip and 
five and a half days hotel accommodations in the Park, is only $85 from 
Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis; only $79 from Missouri River points, Kansas 


City to Omaha, inclusive. 


Burlington 
Houte 


Let me tell you more about this grand trip. 
stone Tour” above your address on a postal card, sending it to 


P. S. EUSTIS, 354“Q” Building, Chicago. 


Just write “Colorado-Yellow- 


THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., N. ¥. 






































WRITE WHEN YOU WANT TO 
—at Home, or in the Office, in the Train, 
or in the Station. Send a postal from a 
news stand and write it in ink with the 
pen in your pocket. pete ong of 
scribbling with a pencil under any cir- 
cumstances. Send souvenir but 
write them in ink. 

Waterman’ s Ideal Fountain Pen will help 

to do this conveniently, quickly, readily, ‘a 
acleanly way. 

May be purchased almost anywhere. 





































ic . L.E.Waterman CO., 173 Broadway, NY. 
209 ST.CHICAGO. & SCHOOL ST.BOSTON. 961 BROADWAY, OAK 1D.CAL. 
136 ST. JAMES ST.,.MONTREAL ae: } 
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CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in 





practice attests the unequalled excel- | 


lence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It 
cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents 
decay. It is applied to the brush without the 
waste attending the use of powder. That you 
may know by experience its value we will 
send you free a sample tube of Dentacura and 
our booklet, ‘‘Taking Care of the Teeth.” 
Write at once.\. Offer expires Sept. 1st, '06. 
Dentacura may behad at most toilet counters. 
Price 25c. If your dealer does not have it 
we will send it on receipt of price 
DENTACURA COMPANY, 67 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J, 
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Prevent Sickness! Use 
Platt’s Chlorides 4 
it Costs 



















The last thing at night, pour a few drops 
of Platt’s Chlorides into the waste- 
pipes, closets, etc., to destroy foul gases 
and disease-breeding matter. 

Dusty or fone corners and cracks, nooks behind plumbing 
and all spots that can’t be reached by the scrubbing brush, 
should be freely sprinkled with a mixture of one (1) part 


Platt’s Chlorides and ten (10) parts of water by means of 
a whisk-broom, 





foul odors and disease-breeding matter. Specially prepared house- 











bold use. Sold only in quart bottles, by druggists everywhere. i 
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COOL 


You can feel comfortable in the hottest weather. 


if properly fed. 


A little Fruit. 
Dish of Grape-Nuts and Cream. 








Two soft-boiled Eggs. 





Cup of Postum. 
Slice of Toast. 








That's enough, More is too much. 
*“‘THERE’S A REASON,” 
You can find it. 


Grape-Nuts 


PR 7 a Wy 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, ‘dice Oka. 








Ore @ PIANOS 





have been established over 55 YEARS. és 
ments every family in moderate circumstances can own a V' 
piano, We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 


By our system of 




















